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Sec. 1. When a number of years ago I published my 
Pain, Pleasure and A’sthetics I presented for examination the 
hypothesis that Pain-Indifference-Pleasure are diverse phases 
of a general quality of all presentations, which we may call 
the Algedonic Quality, and which is of such a nature (1) 
that one ofits three phases is necessarily given in connexion 
with each elementary presentation ; (2) that no more than 
one of the three phases can at the same moment be given 
in connexion with any special elementary presentation ; (3) 
that if the proper conditions exist any one of the three phases 
may be given in connexion with any elementary presenta- 
tion; and (4) that the state of indifference is as it were a 
norm from which pleasure and pain respectively appear as 
departures in opposite directions.! 

A careful examination of the subject convinced me that 
the theory thus presented could be maintained successfully, 
provided it was assumed that the algedonic quality is of 


1 This is distinctly a psychological hypothesis. In examining it I took 
occasion to inquire how far it is compatible with the hypothesis that 
each ditferentiation of an individual’s consciousness corresponds with a 
differentiation of the form of activity in the individual’s nervous system. 
If I may judge from reviews of the book, and subsequent quotations, 
my discussion of the “ physical basis of pleasure and pain” has for some 
reason appeared to many of my readers to be of more importance than 
the psychological theory which it was intended to elucidate. With this 
conclusion I cannot agree. 
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an elemental character: ic. that it would be displayed by 
psychic elements if such could exist in isolation, as is of 
course impossible, for the reason that consciousness as ap- 
preciated is necessarily systematic and not a mere aggregation 
of psychic atoms. 

If we are convinced of the truth of this algedonic 
hypothesis, we are naturally led to ask whether there may 
not exist some other general quality of all presentations of 
a similar three-phased nature which would not be given 
but for the complexity of presentations as experienced. 

When we turn our thought in this direction, we cannot 
but be struck by the fact that our experiences in relation 
to time have a very marked similarity in many respects 
with our experiences of the algedonic quality. As with the 
algedonic quality, the time quality, if we may so speak, 
(a) displays three phases, past time, present time, and future 
time; (6) one of which seems necessarily attached to each 
presentation ; any one of which seems to be attachable to 
any given presentation if the proper conditions are given ; 
(c) each of which seems to be exclusive of the other two in 
relation to any special presentation ; (d) two of which, viz., 
past time and future time, appear as contradictory opposites, 
while the third appears as a norm as it were from which 
the other two seem to depart in opposite directions. 

Let us consider for a moment somewhat more in detail 
the facts which suggest this likeness of form between 
algedonic and time phases. 

Sec. 2. (a) In the first place it seems fairly clear that each 
presentation within consciousness, when considered from a 
special point of view, is discovered to be describable either 
as relating to the past, or to the present, or to the future. 
It is true, of course, that we often experience presentations 
without appreciating their time relations, just as we ex- 
perience presentations without appreciating their intensity, 
or their algedonic quality; but no presentation seems to 
arise without displaying characteristics which may in any 
instance lead to the appreciation of some time phase, so 
that it is then found to display either what we may speak 
of as presentness, or else pastness, or else futureness. 

(b) In the second place we note many cases where what we 
call the same presentation displays the different time phases 
under different conditions: e.g., this moment’s thought, “a 
game of golf,” may have pastness if I played yesterday, or 
presentness if [ am in the midst of the game, or futureness 
if I am on my way to the golf course. Furthermore there 
may be a rapid shifting from one time phase to another 
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without other noticeable change in the presentation: when 
walking to the golf course the thought, ‘‘ game of golf,’ may 
be placed now in the past, and immediately afterwards in 
‘the future. 

Again there are cases where, provided we recognise 
multiple emphases within the same complex presentation, 
we seem to note all of the time phases together ; one being 
given emphatically, the others dimly: consciousness thus 
appears as involving a present, together with what Prof. 
James calls “ backward and forward fringes’. This would 
indicate that as each presentation is highly complex, so the 
parts of the complex may appear in different time phases 
at one and the same moment; very much as we note 
summational states of mixed pleasure and pain. 

(¢) But evidently even where this occurs it appears that 
prominence of one time phase in relation to a given presenta- 
tion excludes the prominence of either of the other two time 
phases at the same moment. The same idea cannot be 
thought of as distinctly present, and at the same moment 
either as past or future; nor as distinctly past, and at the 
same moment as present or future; nor as distinctly future, 
and at the same moment as present or past. 

(d) It is so clear that past time and future time are ap- 
preciated as contradictory opposites, and that present time 1s 
as it were a norm in relation to which the past and future are 
estimated, that no further comment is necessary here in re- 
lation to this point. 

This superficial view serves to strengthen our first sug- 
gestion ; and evidently makes it worth our while to look into 
the matter with some care. 


Il. 


Sec. 38. At the very beginning of this inquiry it may be 
well to say a word to forestall criticism from some reader to 
whom it may occur that in any discussion of the nature of 
the time quality we must find ourselves assuming a time 
series in the objective world, and events in time, and that 
we shall thus be found to base our explanations upon data 
which involve the apprehension of time itself. 

But we have reason to contend that as psychologists we 
are fully warranted in this procedure. We assume succes- 
sive events exactly as we assume the existence of objects in 
the outer world. All of common speech, and all of scientific 
expression, involve the assumption of the existence of objects 
in the outer world, and involve in like manner the assumption 
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of what we call successions of changes in this outer world of 
objects. The difficulties referred to are of a metaphysical 
nature with which the psychologist as such does not directly 
concern himself. In the words of Dr. James Ward,’ we 
“have not to ask how time itself comes to be, but assuming 
it to be, we ask how the individual comes to know it”. 
Assuming the existence of successive moments of time in 
the life of a complex neural system, and in that of a coin- 
cident consciousness which is a complex psychic system, 
it is our object to inquire into the nature of the quality given 
in any special moment, any ‘‘now”’ of this psychic existence, 
by the fact that this special moment was preceded and will 
be followed by other special moments, by other ‘‘ nows”’ 

Sec. 4. Although we might thus waive this difficulty we 
do not find it altogether necessary to do so. For even 
though timeness be a general quality of presentations, when 
it is recognised as such in any of its phases it is appreciated 
in reflexion as a special “feeling of relation’ which is itself 
a specific form of presentation of the same type as those 
“feelings of relation”? which Dr. James speaks of as the 
feeling of but the feeling of and,” etc. When we appreciate 
the time phase of a given presentation it 1s because its special 
“feeling of relation,” or “sense of relation” as I prefer to 
call it, is given at the moment. 

When then we assume the existence of successions of pre- 
sentations we are really experiencing in the “now” a given 
complex presentation in which we appreciate a number of 
minor presentations together with a recognition of a relation 
of succession between them: and evidently when in a specific 
presentation we have given what we call a series of presenta- 
tions we are dealing with what is a very different thing from 
a description of the successive presentations themselves.” 


! Ene. Britannica, Art. “ Psychology,” p. 64. Cf. also Dr. Stout in 
his Manual of Psychology, p. 884, where he says : “ Without ideal repre- 
sentation there could be no such thing as the definite apprehension of a 
time series, having a distinguishable beginning and end, connected by a 
train of intermediate events, each having its own position in the series 
determined by its relations to other events which come before and after 
it. For perceptual consciousness it is evident that time cannot exist in 
this form. On the other hand, we find in perceptual consciousness those 
primary experiences on which our dev eloped apprehension of time is 
ultimately based.” 

2For clear statements of this distinction cf. Stout, Manual of Psy- 
chology, p. 385 ; Royce, World and the Individual, ii., p. 115 ff. ‘As Dr. 
Jas. Ward says (ne. Brit., Article, p. 66): “On the whole we may con- 
clude that our concrete time experiences are due to simultaneous re-. 
presentations of a series of definite presentations both accompanied and 
separated by more or fewer indefinite presentations more or less con- 
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If we refer to three specific presentations, say 1, 2 and 3, 
we grasp them as a series of any kind in a complex presenta- 
tion which involves a number of minor presentations or 
psychic emphases! which may be symbolised thus :— 

The ‘‘sense of relation” which we 
1, plus 2, plus 3, plus - describe as the relation peculiar to 
the series. 
a B 

So of three presentations of successive moments, P, P, P, 
we grasp them as a time series in a complex presentation of 
multiple emphases which may be symbolised as follows :— 
The “sense of relation’? which we 

describe as the relation involving 

pastness, presentness, or future- 
ness as the case may be. 

It would appear then that the pastness of a given pre- 
sentation is appreciated because of the emphasis of a certain 
specific sense of relation; and that presentness, and future- 
hess, are appreciated because of the emphasis of certain 
other but closely related senses of relation: and we thus see 
that in this study we are dealing altogether with an analysis 
of what we assume may be certain aspects of all forms of 
presentation. 


*y, plus plus Yp, plus 


IT. 


Sec. 5. In undertaking this inquiry we must note certain 
points of significance which require full explanation if we 
are to maintain our hypothesis that the appreciation of time 
is due to the existence of a general three-phased quality 
which exists in one phase or another in connexion with 
each presentation. 

In the first place it will be necessary to account for the 
fact briefly referred to above that while from one point of 
view each presentation in a given moment is appreciated as 
in a sense qualified by one, and only one, of the three time 
phases ; nevertheless from a certain other point of view every 


fused; that, further, the definite presentations have certain marks or 
temporal signs due to the movement of attention ; that the rate of these 
movements or accommodations is approximately constant ; and that 
each movement itself is primarily experienced as an intensity ”. 

1 As I have elsewhere stated ; if the action of the nervous system as a 
whole is considered in any given moment, inasmuch as each nerve part 
is in some measure active, what we call special activities may well be 
described as neururgic emphases; and the presentations which corre- 
spond with these neururgic emphases may well be described as psychic 
emphases within the whole complex psychic system,—7.e. the conscious- 
ness,—of the moment. I use the word neururgic here, as I have in previ- 
ous articles, with the meaning “relating to the activity of nerve”. 


asgeaaa 
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presentation which is distinctly recognised as present,—as 
qualified by presentness,—has attached to it also something 
of both pastness and of futureness in what Dr. James calls 
the ‘“ backward and forward fringes”. 

It is this experience which leads us to describe conscious- 
ness as a whole as a stream,! in part ever flowing towards 
us, in part being with us, in part ever flowing from us: a 
stream which appears constantly to leap as does a torrent 
over a brink, from which it approaches us, and as constantly 
passes us by and flows away like a river across a broad plain 
until it is lost in the vague horizon mists. 

Sec. 6. We are thus brought to the consideration of a 
second point of great interest “which also demands explana- 
tion. 

In speaking of consciousness as a stream we are using 
spatial terms, and when we come to think of it we find that 
we are in the habit of thus employing spatial terms con- 
stantly in our references to the several time phases. The 
past is felt to be fittingly described as that in our experience 
which is going from us; the future as that in our experience 
which is coming to us; the present as that in our experience 
which is here with us. 

This use of terms would surely seem to indicate that the 
form of presentations which is given when we recognise 
pastness, 1s given with especial emphasis in connexion with 
our perceptions of objects in the outer world from which 
we are being separated ; that the form which is given when 
we recognise futureness, is given with especial emphasis in 
connexion with our perception of objects in the outer world 
to which we are approaching, or which are approaching us ; 
and that the form which is given when we recognise present- 
ness, is one which is emphasised when objects i in the outer 
world which attract our notice are in a stationary relation to 
us. The significance of this point will appear as we proceed. 

Sec. 7. We may note here also another point of importance 
in this connexion, viz. that this time stream moves always 
in one direction. 

As we have seen above, in considering in reflexion the 
time quality as a whole we are dealing with the appreciation 
of the characteristics of a series of presentations in one 
complex presentation. Now spatial series, for instance, 
when thus studied may be considered equally well from 
right to left or from left to right, up and down or down and 
up. But such is not the case with the time series. 


1Cf. W. James, Psychology, vol. i., ch. ix. 
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And evidently as Prof. Royce says ‘‘this direction of the 
stream of time forms one of its most notable characteristics ”’ 
Even when we consider reversible spatial series, through 
them all appears the temporal characteristics of the stream 
of presentations itself which is always in our direction and 
irreversible. When we contemplate such series as the spatial 
series we feel no sense of aid or opposition in them due to 
the existence of a steady current; but when we contemplate 
the time series we always appr: eciate the influence of a current 
moving steadily and inevitably in one direction, with which 
we move easily, against which we must struggle if we are to 
maintain our position. 

Sec. 8. Finally we are here led to note another point 
which appears upon careful study and which has especial 
significance, viz. that the several time phases, even what 
we call the present, alway appear, in a ‘‘ now,” as related 
to what we in reflexion perceive to be really not of the 
present, but of the just past. Even our every day “‘ present ”’ 
1s really a secondary presentation or revival; it is a state 
of reflexion in a given “now” upon what is a just-gone; 
and this fact has led Mr. E. R. Clay to describe what we in 
common language call the present as a ‘‘ specious present ”’ 
In what follows when I speak of presentness, or of the 
present, I refer to this form discovered in revivals, i.e. to 
what we would call in Clay’s phraseology “‘ specious present- 
ness”’ and the ‘‘specious present,” and do not refer to the 
“now ” of experience in which this is appreciated. 

Sec. 9. The fact referred to in section 7, viz. that the 
time series moves in one direction only, and that this 
direction of the flow is irreversible, would seem to indicate 
that the three time phases are due to modifications of one 
general characteristic of successive presentations as these 
are appreciated in a complex presentation of reflexion. 

The fact referred to in section 8, viz. that all presentations 
upon close inspection appear to be relegated to the past, 
surely means that the pastness sense of relation is more 
pervasive than the presentness or futureness senses of rela- 
tion; and this would seem to imply that in pastness we 
have the general characteristic of successive presentations 
referred to in the preceding paragraph ; and that in consider- 
ing the time quality we are dealing with a general typical 
form of all presentations which is markedly emphasised in 
those cases in which distinct pastness is recognised; which 
is not thus emphasised in those cases in which presentness 
(or “specious presentness’’) is recognised; and which is 
considerably modified in those cases in which futureness is 
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recognised. For such a typical form of all presentations 
which is thus modified when the time phases are. definitely 
appreciated we may well make search. 


IV. 


Sec. 10. It is evident from what we have just said that we 
are likely to be repaid by a careful examination of the char- 
acteristic of pastness which is evidently a more pervasive 
form of presentations than either presentness or futureness. 

When we study pastness with care we note one character- 
istic of it which is worthy of our consideration, viz. the fact 
that it is always connected with a reduction of presentative 
complexity. As Herbert Nichols well says:' ‘In order to 
perceive Past, some sensation or image must cease ; when- 
ever any such ceases, we perceive Past. The ceasing of the 
perception is the perception of Past; did no perception ever 
cease we should never perceive or know anything whatever 
regarding Past, or pastness, or about the Past. . . . For any 
apperception of Past the cessation of some sensation or image 
must call up some idea of Past, of something ceasing.” 

We are thus led to see that the nature of the complexity 
of successive presentations may well be of importance in rela- 
tion to the existence of the time quality and of its special 
phases. Let us then turn for a moment to the consideration 
of this presentative complexity in itself. 

Sec. 11. All presentations of reflexion are as we all agree 
of a highly complex nature, corresponding with complex 
emphases within the neururgic system. This complexity is 
partly due to the fact that the neururgic system is acted upon 
by a variety of stimuli at the same time; but clearly it is 
principally due to the fact that this neururgic system is 
acted upon by a variety of stimuli in successive moments, the 
effects of one moment’s stimulations still persisting as minor 
neururgic emphases, in moments when new stimulations are 
giving rise to other and new neururgic emphases. 

A specially important mode of this neururgic complexity 
is given in the fact that the human animal lives in an 
environment of never-ceasing change, in which there is a 
constant alteration of the position of the sources of stimula- 
tion in relation to the human body, either through the move- 
ment of these sources of stimulation in relation to the man, 
or through the man’s own movements in relation to his sur- 
roundings; these changes of relative position involving great 


1 Psychology of Time, p. 123. 
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diversity in the power and nature of the stimuli which reach 
the man’s body. Countless sources of stimulation are thus 
always coming nearer to him and thus becoming more effec- 
tive to produce minor neururgic emphases within the whole 
major emphases ; and countless other sources of stimulation 
are always being separated from him and thus becoming less 
effective to produce these minor neururgic emphases. 

It is clear then that if the ‘“‘neururgic patterns’?! in man 
are considered as wholes they must display constantly varying 
modes of complexity which are determined by the fact that 
the important sources of stimulation are either coming nearer 
to him; or are approximately stationary in relation to him ; 
or are becoming separated from him. That is to say, if we 
view successive neururgic patterns in comparison, they clearly 
must display either :— 

(1) A developing complexity due to the man’s approach to 
effective sources of stimulation, or to their approach to him; 
or else 

(2) A stationary condition of complexity due to his re- 
tention for the moment of a fixed relation to these effective 
sources of stimulation; or else 

(5) A simplifying complexity, due to his departure from 
the effective sources of stimulation, or to their departure 
from him. 

It seems clear also that these characteristics of relative 
complexity which are so important to the inception of 
activities in the nervous system must, in consequence of the 
retentiveness displayed by neururgic systems, also be dis- 
played in all forms of successive neururgic patterns if they 
are viewed in comparison: so that if we thus view successive 
neururgic patterns we must in all cases find their emphases 
displaying what we may call a characteristic of a three- 
phased nature, involving 

(1) Either a developing complexity, or 
(2) A stationary complexity, or 
(3) A simplifying complexity. 

It furthermore appears that any two successive neururgic 
patterns, if taken as wholes, when viewed in comparison 
must frequently display very distinctly one of these phases 
of this characteristic of three-phased nature; and that they 
cannot in any given moment display more than one of them 
thus distinctly. If the relation here referred to is noted at 
all, the successive neururgic patterns must display either a 


1Cf. my articles in this Journal, N.S., No. 44, p. 479 ff., and N.S., 
No. 57, p. 62 ff. 
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developing, or a stationary, or a simplifying complexity ; and 
they cannot display very markedly one of the three without 
the preclusion of the appearance of the other two. 

This characteristic given to primary neururgic patterns 
originally by the form of environmental stimuli will evidently 
be maintained in all reverberations of these primary complex 
reactions. We must thus have given a characteristic of all 
neururgic patterns which will involve three phases; a norm, 
as it were, and departures in one of two opposite directions 
from this norm: and we note that this norm will be brought 
into greatest prominence when the man is effectively stimu- 
lated by objects which are stationary in relation to him; 
while the departures from this norm will be brought into 
greatest prominence when the man is effectively stimulated 
respectively by objects coming towards him, and by objects 
which are moving from him. 

Sec. 12. If there is any truth in the hypothesis of a 
thoroughgoing neururgic and noetic correspondence, then 
surely we should expect to find in consciousness some 
general characteristic or quality of presentations correspond- 
ing with this three-phased characteristic of neururgic em- 
phases. We should expect to find in all presentations as 
viewed in retrospect a quality dependent upon their develop- 
ing, or stationary, or simplifying complexity; a quality of 
such a threefold nature that (1) one of the three forms of the 
quality must appear in relation to each complex presentation 
if considered in reflexion; (2) that, under the proper con- 
ditions, any one of the three forms may appear; and (3) that 
the emphasis of one form must necessarily preclude the em- 
phasis of either of the other two, if the field of presentations 
is considered as a whole. 

Moreover if such a general quality of presentations exists, 
we clearly might expect to find ourselves picturing it to our- 
selves in teri.is of our spatial conceptions: for although if 
looked for it would be always observable, it would corre- 
spond in its most emphatic forms with our movements in 
relation to objects in space, or with their movements in 
relation to us, these spatial objects being so far the most 
effective sources of emphatic presentations that we always 
tend to describe our experience in spatial terms. 

The question we then find ourselves asking is whether we 
note in reflexion any general quality of presentations of a 
three-phased nature which we habitually describe in terms 
which have special relation with objects coming to us, or 
with those stationary in relation to us, or with those going 
from us: and we at once agree that we do observe what 
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may be called such a three-phased general quality in the 
Time Quality, which must always appear either in the form 
of pastness, or presentness, or futureness; and which as 
we have seen is most commonly described in spatial terms: 
pastness being thought of always as involving something 
going from us; presentness as involving something with us ; 
futureness as involving something coming towards us. 

Sec. 13. It may possibly appear to some reader that this 
theory might be put to a crucial test by producing, by 
mechanical means, increases and decreases of presentational 
complexity, and observing whether or not the appreciation 
of futureness and of pastness respectively are noticeable in 
reflecting upon the presentations thus given. And it might 
be claimed that such changes of perceptual complexity do 
not self-evidently involve such distinct recognition of what 
we might expect to be their appropriate time phases. 

But it is to be noted that artificially produced increases 
and decreases of the complexity of stimulations from objects 
in fixed relation to us do give us respectively a sense of 
coming to us, and going from us: instance the effects of 
musical crescendos and decrescendos, and of growing and 
waning intensities of fixed lights. And as we have seen the 
coming to us aspect of presentations is closely related to 
futureness, while their going from us aspect is closely related 
to pastness. 

Beyond this however it is to be noted that such conditions 
of experiment as we here refer to would give rise to atten- 
tion to perceptual presentations due to objects before us, 
which we have become accustomed by an immense body of 
experience to identify with the “ now-here” from which 
futureness and pastness are excluded. Furthermore there is 
ground for holding that the variations in complexity with 
which futureness and pastness are identified are mainly those 
in the realm of secondary presentations which do not include 
the primary presentations of perception such as are involved 
in the cases of the supposed experiment of mechanically in- 
duced increases and decreases of complexity. 


V. 


Sec. 14. Let us now attempt to symbolise in formule the 
nature of typical presentations in general, and of those 
special presentations in which the time relations become 
explicit, to see whether the conception of the relation of the 
time phases to presentative complexity is corroborated by 
such a consideration. 
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A. 


In an article entitled ‘“ Presentation and Representation ” 
already published in this Journal (N.S., No. 57), I have noted 
(sec. 12) that the simplest conceivable neururgic emphasis in 
the adult man is given if one supposes himself aroused from 
a deep slumber, say by a crash of thunder or by a glare of 
light. The deep slumber involves as close an approximation 
as is possible for the adult man to a dead calm on the 
neururgic wave surface which we have used as a simile; 
and upon this relatively calm surface appears suddenly a 
high wave. 

This high and practically isolated wave on the neururgic 
surface involves a marked psychic emphasis or presentation 
within consciousness; and this, as we have seen in the 
article above referred to, may be represented by the sym- 


bol! 
(A) ~ 2 B%405%6) 


For, as the reader will recall, we have seen reason to believe 
that each primary presentation or impression (Pl 2— 845 * 6 
in the above symbol) has bound up with it what would be a 
secondary presentation, or image (ap!~ 2_345* in the above 
symbol) if the direct action upon us from the environment 
were lacking. He will also recall that the psychic system 
tends to absorb, as it were, the psychic emphases or presenta- 
tions which accrue to it, and this results in the gradual dis- 
appearance as partial presentations from moment to moment 
of the less marked minor emphases in any given complex 
presentation, until finally it as a whole disappears as a pre- 
sentation. This leads us to symbolise any special presenta- 
tion in three successive moments, two of which follow an 
impression in moment 1 which is lacking in moments 2 and 
3, by the symbols 


1 For the convenience of the reader I would remind him that the large 
P’s symbolise any primary presentations or impressions: the small p’s 
symbolising the corresponding secondary presentations, or so-called 
representations or images. The Greek letters over the P’s and p’s indi- 
cate that the presentation of any moment differs from what we call the 
same presentation of the previous moment, in that the noetic pattern of 
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(A) ~ 2 _ * 
(B) pl 2_ 3405 ; 
| (C) “pl 8°40, 
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If however the emphatic stimulation continues during the 
three successive moments, then the presentations of the 
three moments, as we have already seen, may be symbolised 


as follows :— 


— 
— 


a 
6 
; 
pl 2-8%40d * 6 
Pl 405 6 a 
(2) 1, pl 8405, 


If now a total darkness ensues in moment 4; and if in 
this moment we reflect upon the presentation 3 as a whole, 
and discern in it some special character, we may symbolise 
the presentation of moment 4 as follows :— 


a “sense of relation” 
determined by the 
(4) plus 2-84; plus 2p! *—%; plus, nature of the pre- 
| sentations “P, 8&P 
and YP, 


\ 


Formula 3, as representing the simplest possible state of 
adult experience, has already been given on page 73 of my 
article on ‘‘ Presentation an | Representation” already referred 
to, and as we there saw may be looked upon as typical of all 
presentations. It will be noted that it involves a simplification 
of complexity in the several minor emphases, ¥p, °p and “p, 

Sec. 15. Now all sorts of presentations occur which have 
all sorts of emphatic forms; and it is not difficult to show 
that if we use similar symbols the form of the presentation 
of reflexion upon a state occasioned by a powerfully stimula- 
tive object which is moving from us is one in which the 
typical form of all presentations given in 3 above is very 
much emphasised. 

If a powerfully stimulative object is moving from us the 
effect of this separation from the object must be to obliterate 
from moment to moment the efficiency of certain of the 


each moment is affected by the fact that previous noetic patterns have 
existed. The numbers indicate the minor emphases within the total 
psychic emphasis /, the marks between the numbers indicating relations 
of any nature which may happen to exist between these minor emphases. 
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elements of the stimulus coming to us from the object; and 
correspondingly certain partial presentations within the com- 
plex presentation must disappear from moment to moment. 
That is to say, the simplification of complexity observable in 
all presentations of reflexion, as typified in formula 3, will 
be greatly emphasised when we perceive objects which are 
moving from us, or from which we are moving. 

If we assume that the flash of light by which the man is 
awakened from deep sleep is moving rapidly away from him, 
the presentations of three successive moments may be sym- 
bolised as follows :— 


~ 2 — 3405 8) 


BPl~2_3%4) a _ 
(2a) 2 _ 8%405, 


‘ 


a 
—9 30, 
ais 


Here the ‘‘dropping out” due to the separation from us 
of the stimulating object is symbolised by omitting the 


figures 5 and 6 in connexion with Bp? and the figures 3 and 


4 in connexion with 

If then we reflect upon this state (8a) as a whole (if we 

state this in a form related to the serial arrangement of the 
occurrence ') we have 

[ the ‘sense of relation” de- 

termined by the nature of 

the three partial emphases 


ap, 


But it is to be noted that this formula is exactly correspon- 
dent with the typical formula (4) given above representative 
of the nature of all presentations in reflexion ; except that in 
the latter case (4a) the simplification of complexity would 
appear as greatly emphasised in relation to any revival of the 
original presentation 


2 _ * 6 
@ pl 8%405 * 6 
1The fact that in this symbolisation the simplification appears in (4a) 
in a form which, so far as the Greek letter distinction is concerned, is 
inverted (see (4)) is of no significance, inasmuch as each of the minor em- 


phases *p! *-', and 8p! +, and yp’, is appreciated in one and the same 
moment, as inherent in one more complex emphasis. 


(4a) 2-8, plus 8p! 2, plus 


(1a) 
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Sec. 16. What this means then is that a form determined 
by simplification of complexity is given in all presentations ; 
which form is given very emphatically whenever we experi- 
ence those special presentations due to objects which are 
being separated from us: and we thus see that it is most 
natural for us to describe this general characteristic of all 
presentations in terms used to describe the emphatic form of 
presentations due to our perception of objects moving from 
us: we may therefore quite naturally describe this general 
characteristic of all our presentations as viewed in reflexion 
by saying that they always have a “‘ going from us”’ aspect. 

But ws we have already noted, we do experience em- 
phatically very frequently a form in presentations which 
we commonly describe as giving to them this ‘‘ going from 
us”’ aspect, viz., the temporal form which leads us to speak 
of the presentation in connexion with which it appears as 
related to the past. 

It would thus appear that the temporal form which we 
designate as pastness is One given as, or in indissoluble rela- 
tion with, the simplification of complexity in the whole 
complex presentation of reflexion. 

It would appear also that while this characteristic of 
simplification of complexity, which we recognise as pastness, 
is given in connexion with all of our presentations within 
consciousness as viewed in reflexion, nevertheless it is given 
more emphatically in connexion with presentations which 
involve the distinct recognition of pastness. The character- 
istic which when emphatic we speak of as the going from us 
aspect,—the pastness quality,—of presentations is in fact of 
the very essence of the nature of all complex presentations 
given in reflexion ; and it is this fact that leads us to refer to 
the presentative field in general in spatial terms as a stream 
ever flowing from us. 

We are thus able also to account for the important fact 
which we describe also in spatial terms when we say that 
the time series has a movement in one irreversible direction ; 
a fact which we have seen must be taken account of in any 
adequate explanation of the nature of the time quality. For 
evidently if all reflexion upon successive presentations in- 
volves an appreciation of a simplification of complexity of 
successive presentations, then when our thought is turned 
to this aspect of presentations it must be recognised as 
describable in terms of a stream ever flowing in a given 
direction, the perception of such a stream necessarily in- 
volving an emphasis of this simplification of complexity 
within the given presentations. 
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Sec. 17. We thus see clearly also the ground in experience 
for the distinction between the ‘“‘now” and the ‘specious 
present ’’ of which we have above spoken. 

As all presentations as viewed in reflexion involve a simpli- 
fication of complexity as indicated in our typical formula 3 
above, so must that special type of presentation which is 
conceived of as existing in the present moment, the nature 
of which we shall presently consider. In contrast with 
those presentations in which this simplifying complexity is 
much emphasised, in which therefore marked pastness is 
displayed, this so-called present stands out as unique, and is 
spoken of as the ‘‘ present’’. But careful observation shows 
us the existence of this moving from us aspect even in con- 
nexion with such presentations, and under close scrutiny we 
find the present of reflexion in reality qualified with past- 
ness as all other reflective presentations are, and see that it 
is in reality a ‘‘just gone,” and is not the now but a “ specious 
present ”’. 

Sec. 18. Those of my readers who have followed my thought 
in the article on ‘‘ Presentation and Representation ”’ above 
referred to, will also now see clearly why it is that what we 
usually speak of as ‘representations’? must always display 
an emphasis of this general quality of all presentations, and 
must always be distinctly pervaded by the pastness phase of 
the time quality. 


B. 


Sec. 19. As we have just seen, on top of this ever-mov- 
ing stream of consciousness, in which pastness is always 
given, there may appear many minor psychic emphases or 
minor presentations in various relations; and when these 
happen to take the form which is emphatically given when 
distinct objects in space are becoming separated from us this 
sense of pastness is very marked. 

But these psychic emphases in their relations may also 
happen to take a form which is markedly given when distinct 
objects in space are moving towards us, or we towards them ; 
and then we would be likely to describe this form as involving 
a ‘‘coming to us” aspect. 

In such cases the presentations of three successive moments 
may be symbolised as per the formule below; for it must 
be assumed that with the approach of an object to us new 
forms of partial stimulation become effective to produce new 
partial psychic emphases in the complex presentation of the 
moment. 


| 
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BPl ~ 2 _ 8405 * 6 7 Es 
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YPl~ 2_ 3°4.5*6,7+8 
2_3 : 
(7) { 2 _ 39405 Cs 


pl 8405 X67 


by the addition of x 7 in (6), and of x 7 and *8 in (7). i 
These formule (5, 6, 7) may then be taken to represent 
the emphatic form involved in the presentations of reflexion 
whenever we perceive objects approaching us; and this may 
| be described as the ‘‘ coming to us” aspect of the perceptual 
presentation. But as we have already noted we find that 
we always attribute this ‘coming to us” aspect to the tem- 
| poral phase of presentations which we describe as their 
futureness; and we may therefore assume that futureness is 
determined by the existence of this form in the presentation 
whether it is perceptual or not. 
If then we reflect upon this state (7) as a whole (if we put 
this in a form related to the serial arrangement of the occur- 
rence) we have, 


| 
| Here the newly-accruing psychic emphases are indicated 


‘the ‘‘sense of relation” de- 

| termined by the nature 

| of the three partial em- 
phases “p, yp. 


| (8) 2-8, plus plus plus. 


The formula (8) then, as a whole, may be taken to repre- 
sent presentations in which the coming to us time phase, i.e. 


futureness, is emphatic. 
But if we examine this formula (8) we note that it involves 


in a marked form a developing complexity. 

This becomes clear by placing the comparable parts of the 
formula (4a) and (8) in conjunction. 

(4a) Simplification of Complexity :— 


apl plus 8p! 2, plus yp'—Pastness. 
(8) Development of Complexity :— 


2_3, plus 8p! plus yp! 2 6 x 7 —Futureness. 


It would thus appear that the temporal form which we 
designate as futureness is one given in, or in indissoluble 
| relation with, the development of complexity in the whole 
complex presentation of reflexion. 

This seems the more probable because the temporal phase 
which we speak of as futureness has a characteristic which 

2 


| 
| 
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has been aptly described by Dr. James as “budding”. But 
a still stronger corroboration of this view is given in the fact 
that futureness is always thought of as diametrically opposed 
to pastness; and as we have seen above the pastness tem- 
poral phase seems to be related to a simplification of com- 
plexity, which is diametrically opposed to the development 
of complexity which we here suggest as the form to which 
our appreciation of futureness is due. 


C. 


Sec. 20. We have thus attempted to explain the apprecia- 
tion of pastness and of futureness as being due to a recogni- 
tion respectively of the simplification and of the development 
of complexity in successive presentations. If this explana- 
tion is in any respect adequate, it is easy to see that a special 
quality will be given to any presentations in which both the 
marked simplification and the marked development of com- 
plexity are lacking, and in which a relatively unchanging 
complexity is maintained. Inasmuch as all presentations of 
necessity involve forms displaying simplification of com- 
plexity, an appearance of unchanging complexity can only be 
given by artificial means, so to speak, such as are given by 
continuous emphatic stimulations reaching us in connexion 
with unchanging objects in fixed spatial relation with our 
bodies. 

Now just such conditions give us our appreciation of em- 
phatic presentness in connexion with emphatic perceptual 
experiences of outer world objects, and lead us to describe 
the presentness qualification of our presentations as the 
“‘now-here” aspect. Our experience of these presentations 
therefore accords well with our theory. 

As we have already seen, all presentations as viewed in 
reflexion are really qualified by a measure of pastness due to 
the fact that the very nature of all such presentations in- 
volves simplification of complexity which carries with it this 
pastness qualification: and this is true then even of those 
presentations which are emphatically qualified by present- 
ness. It is thus clear how it happens that in viewing presen- 
tations as a whole we note that the presentations displaying 
presentness—i.e. what we call the present—are in reality 
just gone in relation to the “‘now” of experience,—how it 
happens that we come to see that this present is not what 
we mean when we speak of the ‘‘ now,” but what Clay has 
called a ‘‘ specious present ”. 

Sec. 21. In the complex presentations of any moment of 
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reflexion there must always exist a present, this as we have 
seen being for the most part determined by the momentarily 
existing environmental stimulations. This ever existing 
presentness serves as a norm with which we compare the 
time quality of any particular partial psychic emphasis within 
the whole complex emphasis which gives character to the 
noetic pattern of the moment. As Bradley! well says: ‘‘ We 
are aware of and think of the past as past always by an ideal 
construction from the present, and the immediate presenta- 
tion of the past as such would be a gratuitous miracle”’, 
The same may be said of our conception of the future. 

The general time quality as viewed in the presentations of 
reflexion must always show the passing away or pastness 
phase, which must appear as such in contrast with this 
‘* specious present” of the moment’s unchanging complexity ; 
for apart from the existence of such a present of relatively 
unchanging complexity we could not apprehend by compari- 
son the cessations which pastness involves—the simplifica- 
tion of the complexity in parts of the complex presentation. 

But in connexion with all of our complex presentations 
there is always also some measure of ‘‘ budding ’’—of future- 
ness. This futureness when apprehended also appears as 
such in contrast with the ‘‘ specious present ”’ of the moment’s 
unchanging complexity; for again apart from the existence 
of such a present of relatively unchanging complexity we 
could not apprehend by comparison the ‘‘ budding,’’ which 
futureness involves—the development of the complexity in 
parts of the complex presentation. 

But if this is true it is also true, on the other hand, that 
this presentness itself appears as such only by contrast. As 
James Ward well says:” ‘‘The present alone, and life as a 
succession of presents, or, in other words, continuous occupa- 
tion with impressions, give us no knowledge of the present 
as present. This we first obtain when our present conscious- 
ness consists partly of memories or partly of expectations 
(states in which pastness or futureness respectively are pre- 
eminent, H. R. M.) as well.” 

Sec. 22. This “specious present” is thus as it were a 
mere place of transition in the stream, where the futureness 
phase passes over into the pastness phase, where the com- 
plexity appears as neither developing nor simplifying. It 
is true that this ‘‘ specious present’”’ is never clearly appre- 
hended as a line of transition; and so it is true, as Prof. 
James says, that we apprehend the “‘ present” not as a knife 


1 Minn, N.S., 30, p. 152. ? Enc. Brit, Art., p. 64. 
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edge but rather as a saddle-back with ‘‘fringes’’—ie. not 
clearly apprehended parts—spreading out on the one hand 
into the futureness and on the other hand into the pastness. 

This is especially interesting as it shows the close relations 
between the algedonic and the time qualities, in the fact that 
the algedonic norm, viz. indifference, like the temporal norm, 
viz. presentness, displays this more or less of indefiniteness, 
so that indifference too may be described better as a saddle- 
back than as a knife edge, much that we speak of as indiffer- 
ence being tinged with what we may also call a pleasure 
fringe and a pain fringe. 


VI. 


Sec, 23. From our study in the preceding division it would 
appear that the recognition of the time phases is due to the 
relative complexity of successive presentations as this is 
appreciated in a complex presentation of reflexion which 
embodies the relation between these successive presentations. 
Or if this seems to be going too far it may at least be well 
claimed that these time phases are determined by some 
characteristic of such reflective presentaticns which varies 
to all intents and purposes directly with variations of this 
complexity. 

If this is the case then certainly the time phases must be 
phases of a general quality of all presentations determined in 
nature by the complexity of psychic emphases ; and it will be 
worth our while in closing to pass in review the character- 
istics of these temporal phases in order to see how far it is pos- 
sible to account for them under this psychological hypothesis. 

Sec. 24. The Time Quality then appears to be a general 
quality of all presentations as viewed in reflexion,! and of a 
three-phased nature, one phase of which must, any one of 
which under proper conditions may, and no two of which 
may at the same time, be emphatic in connexion with any 
special psychic emphasis or presentation. That is each 
specific presentation must display either marked pastness, or 
presentness, or futureness; and under the proper conditions 
it may display either of the three ; but if it displays a marked 
pastness it cannot in itself display marked presentness or 
futureness, if it displays a marked presentness it cannot in 
itself display marked pastness or futureness, and if it dis- 


plays a marked futureness it cannot in itself display marked 


pastness or presentness. 


‘Cf. Miinsterberg, Grundzuge d. Psychologie, pp. 320-330; whose 
argument implicitly involves the position here maintained. 
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Sec. 25. In order to avoid misconstruction of the above 
statement it must at once be noted that we have thus spoken 
of specific presentations. But as we have said, our presen- 
tations may well be described as psychic emphases, and in 
ordinary experience these psychic emphases display com- 
plexes of minor emphases within the major emphasis; our 
field of presentation taken as a whole is a complex of more 
or less clearly differentiated minor presentational parts, each 
of which so far as differentiable has its specific character. 
Hence we might expect when we consider experience as a 
whole in reflexion to find that it always displays some past- 
ness, some presentness, some futureness; one of the three 
phases being usually more emphatic than the others as one 
of the partial presentations in the whole complex is more 
emphatic than the others. 

It is this experience which leads us, as we have seen, to 
describe experience as a whole as a “stream,” in part ever 
flowing toward us, in part being with us, in part ever flowing 
away from us: a stream which appears constantly to leap 
over a brink from which it approaches us, and as constantly 
to pass us by, and to flow away like a river across a broad 
plain. At each moment the broad field of presentations has 
in it something of futureness (7.e. some parts in which there 
is a relative development of complexity); something of 
presentness (i.e. some parts in which there is a relatively 
stationary complexity) ; and something of pastness (i.e. some 
parts in which there is a relative simplification of complexity). 

Sec. 26. At the same time we can scarcely expect to find 
any moment of experience in which one of the three phases, 
either the pastness, or the presentness, or the futureness, is 
not markedly predominant. 

A. When the most emphatic part of the noetic pattern 
under consideration displays marked futureness we speak of 
the whole presentation as relating to the future, although in 
it as a whole exists something of presentness and of past- 
ness. When, for instance, I think of the next President of 
the United States, in the presentation as a whole there is an 
emphasis of tutureness; and yet there is not lost a sense of 
presentness, not only in the fact of the appearance of a new 
partial emphasis arising in correspondence with the moment's 
environmental stimuli, but also in the fact that there exists 
dimly the minor partial presentation ‘‘a President now 
existing ’’; nor is there lost a sense of pastness, in the vague 
cognisance of the nature of Presidents as they have existed 
for over 100 years. In such a case, however, this presentness 
and pastness are all in the background, and we think of our 
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next President as in the future; the presentation or psychic 
emphasis as a whole has futureness. 

B. When the most marked part of the noetic pattern 
under consideration is that part which displays marked 
presentness we speak of the whole presentation as ‘the 
present”. And in the vastly large proportion of the mo- 
ments of life this is the experience which is emphatic; and 
this because the influences of environmental stimuli are so 
usually forceful and persistent. The page which you now 
read has this presentness for you; but within the complex 
presentation of this moment a minor emphasis of what you 
have just read is passing away, as we say in our spatial 
terms ; i.e. this minor emphasis has the quality of pastness, 
it is fading off into what Dr. James calls the ‘‘ backward 
fringe”. At the same time the end of the sentence that I 
am beginning, the bottom of the page you are approaching, 
are “budding” as minor presentations, as minor emphases 
within the whole noetic pattern of the moment; and so far 
as they are presented at all they have the quality of future- 
ness; this is what Dr. James calls the “ forward fringe ”’. 

C. When the most marked part of the noetic pattern 
under consideration is that part which displays marked past- 
ness we speak of the whole presentation as relating to the 
past. When you think of the first words of this chapter 
pastness is emphasised ; nevertheless you cannot rid yourself 
of the less emphasised ‘‘ presentness ” of the minor presenta- 
tions corresponding with the moment’s effects of environ- 
mental stimuli; nor can you rid yourself of the more or less 
dim futureness, or ‘‘ budding,”’ which goes with each moment 
of existence. 

Sec. 27. While there is thus something of pastness, and of 
presentness, and of futureness, in connexion with all pre- 
sentations ; nevertheless, as we have already said, a marked 
degree of emphasis of one of the three phases of the time 
quality in connexion with a definite emphatic minor pre- 
sentation precludes the emphasis of the other phases. The 
thought of my grandmother is so distinctly of the past that 
the presentness and futureness of the total complex presenta- 
tion of the moment disappear by comparison. The pressure 
on my tired hand as I write is so distinctly of the present 
that the pastness and futureness of the total complex pre- 
sentation disappear by comparison. The thought of our 
next President is so distinctly of the future that the present- 
ness and the pastness of the total complex presentation dis- 
appear by comparison. 

Sec. 28. It is equally clear that if conditions are favourable 
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we may experience any one of these three time phases empha- 
tically in connexion with any given presentation. If as I 
write I think of Roosevelt, I may think of Roosevelt as Vice- 
President, and then the presentation is one in connexion 
with which pastness is predominant; but if I think of Roose- 
velt as President the presentation is one in connexion with 
which presentness is predominant ; while if I think of Roose- 
velt as our possible next President the presentation is one in 
connexion with which futureness is predominant. 

Sec. 29. While it is true in general that where a presen- 
tation is distinctly qualified by one temporal phase the 
existence of the other two temporal phases in connexion 
with it is overlooked ; nevertheless our presentations are so 
complex that they are often more or less clearly separated 
into minor psychic systems, and thus we not infrequently 
find various phases of the time quality sufficiently marked 
to be noted at one and the same time in connexion with 
slight changes in the nature of a given presentation. 

A presentation of practically the same nature may be 
noted in reflexion as belonging in the past, the present, and 
the future. For example, we may note our conception of 
the processes of evolution in the physical world, which we 
conceive of as having governed in the past, and as being 
exhibited in the present, and as to continue in the future. 

We may note a similar presentation as in the past, and in 
the present, to the exclusion of the future: as for example 
when we revisit some haunt of our childhood which we 
realise we cannot again see in the course of our lives. 

We may note a similar presentation as in the present and 
in the future, to the exclusion of the past; as when one re- 
ceives an increase of income through the unexpected increase 
of his salary. 

We may note a similar presentation as in the past and in 
the future to the exclusion of the present; as when, engaged 
in business, one thinks of his games of golf as played yester- 
day and to be played to-morrow. 

Sec. 30. In certain cases a given presentation of the past, 
when viewed in the reflective presentation of the moment, 
may have a characteristic pastness quite apart from the 
mere pastness involved in the time flow of the moment: 
this being due to its firm connexion with all that vast field 
of secondary presentations that are bound by indissoluble 
bonds to those secondary presentations in which the past- 
time form is emphasised. I have, for instance, the presentation 
“my great-great-grandfather ”. This man is thought of as in 
the past without any question: yet I have had no experience 
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of that great-great-grandfather to account for the pastness 
of the presentation similar to that which enables us to account 
for the pastness of an event of yesterday, or of last week, 
which we describe as being due to the holding in mind of a 
train of secondary presentations, in which if we hold to our 
special view we can see that decreasing complexity must be 
a marked characteristic. 

It is easy to see that a vast field of secondary presenta- 
tions must necessarily be attached by inherent bonds to the 
lately experienced past. This vast field so far as its time 
quality is emphasised in attention becomes for us the Past 
as a special presentation. Whenever any secondary pre- 
sentation due to a thought process which is only indirectly 
the result of experience is found to be indissolubly attached 
to this vast field which we call the Past, then although it 
may not have in itself the emphatic marks of pastness it 
nevertheless is identified with the Past. The truth of this 
view becomes clear when we consider the case just referred 
to. The idea of my father is distinctly part of the experience 
of my life in which the quality of pastness is emphatic: the 
idea of my grandfather who died in my childhood is only to 
a very small degree part of that experience ; but the idea of 
my great-great-grandfather, while having in itself no other 
pastness than that inherent in the time flow of the momen- 
tary presentation, gains its distinct pastness by its inherent 
attachment to the body of experience in which the quality of 
pastness is emphasised in reflective attention. 

In fact if we note our experience with care we find that 
an indefinitely small part of the presentations which we 
call past have anything more to warrant this qualification 
than this attachment to the inextricably complex web which 
spreads away from those late experiences, which give us the 
presentations of the late past, in which the form of pastness 
is emphasised. Even the thought of my father, who died 
not sO many years ago, is I find in no small part merely 
past in the same sense in which the thought of his great- 
grandfather is. 

Sec. 31. In a similar manner a given presentation, when 
viewed in the reflective presentation of the moment, may 
have a characteristic futureness quite apart from the mere 
futureness involved in the time flow of the moment: this 
being due to its firm connexion with all of the field of 
secondary presentations which are bound by indissoluble 
bonds with those secondary presentations in which the 
future-time form is emphasised. I think, for instance, of 
my grandchildren as in the future, and here the development 
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of the presentation which relates to what is entirely within 
the possibilities of experience gives without doubt an inherent 
futureness to the presentation. But when I think of my 
great-great-grandchildren I think of them equally as dis- 
tinctly in future time: yet no possible experience to be mine 
can account for the distinct futureness of this presentation. 

It is clear indeed, in a manner similar to that noted in 
relation to pastness, that a broad field of secondary presenta- 
tions must attach to the field in which true futureness is 
emphasised. This field so far as its time quality is em- 
phasised in attention becomes for us the Future, as a special 
presentation. 

Whenever any idea is found to be indissolubly attached to 
this field which we call the Future, then, although it may 
not have in itself the emphatic marks of futureness, it 
nevertheless is identified with the Future. The idea of my 
grandchildren certainly has some considerable amount of 
futureness inherently attached to it: but the idea of my 
great-great-grandchildren can have but little of this in- 
herent futureness, although it is distinctly placed in the 
Future, and that by the process above described. It gains its 
distinct futureness by its attachment to the body of experi- 
ence in which the quality of futureness is emphasised in 
reflective attention. In fact, only an indefinitely small part 
of the presentations which we think of as in the future have 
anything more to warrant this qualification than this attach- 
ment to the inextricably complex web which is connected 
with those experiences in which futureness is distinctly em- 
phasised. 

Sec. 32. As we have seen, when a presentness is noted it 
stands always in relation to a futureness or a pastness. In 
case of such a relation we say “this is a not past,’’ or “‘ this 
is a not future,” ‘‘it is the actual present”. And here we 
have no possibility of the attainment of the quality in 
question by any such indirect process of attachment as is 
observable with pastness and futureness. The Past is a 
streain of indefinite dimensions: the Future appears also as 
a stream, although its extent is less than that of the Past. 
The Present (the ‘specious present’”’), however, 1s but the 
cross section of this stream, and as such stands in distinct 
contrast in this respect with the Past and with the Future. 

Sec. 33. It seems clear from what has preceded this, that 
under our hypothesis the whole presentation of each moment 
is a complex of mutiple emphases, this being involved with 
the fact that human consciousness is a highly complex 
system of psychic systems; and that the form of the presen- 
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tations within consciousness is determined by the reverberant 
nature of the coincident activities of complex neural systems, 
in connexion with the processes which we speak of as physi- 
cal and psychic assimilation. 

I have sought in this article to show that under these con- 
ditions these factors, which are always implicated in each 
moment of consciousness, themselves involve the experience 
of the time flow; and that this must appear either as past- 
ness, or futureness, or aS a somewhat which is a transition 
between the two, which we call presentness. 

Even if it is shown that the suggested relation of the time 
phases to presentational complexity is unwarranted, never- 
theless I think the facts brought out in the course of our 
investigation have shown conclusively that Timeness is a 
general quality of all presentations, of a three-phased nature ; 
that in reflexion at least one of these three phases (pastness, 
presentness, or futureness) must usually be predominant ; 
and that if any one of these three phases becomes predomi- 
nant as a qualification of any given presentation, this fact 
necessarily excludes the prominence of either of the other 
two in connexion with the same presentation. 
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II.—A CRITICISM OF THE PSYCHOLOGISTS’ 
TREATMENT OF KNOWLEDGE.'! 


By H. A. PricHarp. 


Ir is the aim of psychology to study the mind, or, if the 
mind be considered a ‘metaphysical fiction,’ consciousness. 
Its characteristic claim is that it is a science, to be considered, 
for purposes of education and otherwise, as on a level with 
the physical sciences. The claim implies that the subject 
has a subject-matter similar to that of other sciences, and 
capable of similar treatment; and as the aim of science is 
to explain, and more especially to explain the later stages of a 
temporal process by the earlier, the main task of psychology 
is to explain how the later stages of mental life arise from 
the earlier. In particular, in the case of knowledge, psycho- 
logy seeks to show how it is that a life which begins with 
sensation and feeling comes to acquire the articulated know- 
ledge of the world which we now possess. 

Its results are considered not only to be of intrinsic im- 
portance but also to bear in an important way on the 
problems of other subjects, and especially on those of meta- 
physics. We even find it said? that the future of philosophy 
is obviously with psychology. And appealing, as it contends, 
to the direct experience of our own mental life, it allows 
to no other subject a stronger claim to a basis of fact. 
‘Psychological monstrosity’ is a common term of abuse 
applied to the views of those who do not happen to be 
psychologists. 

Nevertheless the subject appears to rest on presupposi- 
tions which have only been accepted, because its exponents 
have never faced the real problems of the theory of know- 
ledge. The statements of psychologists cannot fail to arouse 
misgiving in the mind of any one who has not been bred as 


[I am indebted to Mr. J. A. Smith of Balliol College for valuable 
criticisms of the draft of this article. ] 
2 Mr. Taylor, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1896, p. 368. 
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a psychologist and whose interests are chiefly philosophical. 
And the defence of a discussion of the psychologists’ position 
by such a one must lie in the conviction that the issues 
are primarily philosophical and not psychological. 

The aim of this article is to consider the attitude of 
psychologists to knowledge and to contend that it involves 
certain mistakes of principle which vitiate their treatment of 
particular problems. It will be argued (1) that they take 
their stand on a false theory of knowledge ; (2) that they 
ignore the unique character of the subject-object relation 
involved in knowledge ; and (3) that the desire for explana- 
tion which prompts their treatment is mistaken. 

The data used will be Dr. Ward’s article on Psychology 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica and, to a smaller extent, Dr. 
Stout’s Analytic Psychology and Manual of Psychology. It will 
be assumed that these works fairly represent the attitude of 
current psychology. Dr. Ward’s article is the better for the 
purpose, because it is more explicit in disclosing the psycho- 
logists’ position. 

It is obvious that this position can be discovered in two 
ways. We may appeal to the general statements made by 
psychologists themselves about the nature of the subject 
and its relations to other subjects; and we may consider 
the implications of their treatment of particular problems. 
Thanks to Dr. Ward’s explicitness, it is convenient prim- 
arily to adopt the first method and to use the second 
incidentally. 

In discussing the nature of psychology, Dr. Ward begins 
by pointing out the difficulty of distinguishing it from the 
physical sciences by reference to any difference of objects. 
If we say for instance, he urges, that the physical sciences 
deal with the phenomena of matter, and psychology deals 
with the phenomena of mind, we are met by the obvious 
objection that the phenomena of matter are in a sense 
mental; they are presentations to a subject. From this 
point of view the object of any physical science appears to 
fall within the scope of psychology. The conclusion reached 
is that psychology cannot like mineralogy or botany be 
defined by reference to a special subject matter. It deals 
in some sort with the whole of experience: and the differ- 
ence between it and the physical sciences is one not of 
objects but of standpoints. The sciences deal with objects 
in abstraction from the fact of their presentation to an 
individual subject; psychology deals with them in this 
relation. Hence Dr. Ward calls the standpoint of psycho- 
logy individualistic. A sentence of Dr. Ward, which Dr. 
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Stout quotes with approval,’ may serve to make the distinc- 
tion clearer. 

‘‘ By whatever methods its facts are ascertained, they 
must—to have a psychological import—be regarded as having 
a place in, or as being part of, some one’s consciousness. In 
this sense, i.e. as presented to an individual ‘ the whole choir 
of heaven and furniture of earth’ may belong to psychology, 
but otherwise they are psychological nonentities.” This 
appears to mean that the star Sirius, for instance, if con- 
sidered in abstraction from its presentation to any individual 
belongs to astronomy, while if considered as so presented 
it belongs to psychology. 

Dr. Ward proceeds to explain his meaning more fully by 
distinguishing the psychological from the philosophical stand- 
point. ‘Locke, Berkeley and Hume have been of late 
severely handled, because they regarded the critical investi- 
gation of knowledge as a psychological problem, and set to 
work to study the individual mind simply for the sake of this 
problem. But none the less their standpoint was the proper 
one for psychology; and however surely their philosophy 
was foredoomed to a collapse, there is no denying a steady 
psychological advance as we pass from Locke to Hume and 
his modern representatives. By ‘idea’ Locke tells us he 
means ‘ whatsoever is the object of the understanding when 
aman thinks,’ and having, as it were, shut himself within 
such a circle of ideas, he finds himself powerless to explain 
his knowledge of a world which is independent of it; but he 
is able to give a very good account of some of these ideas 
themselves. . . . Berkeley abolished Locke’s hypothetical 
outer circle. Thereby he made the psychological standpoint 
clearer than ever; hence the truth of Hume’s remark that 
Berkeley's arguments ‘admit of no answer’; at the same 
time the epistemological problem was as hopeless as before ; 
hence again the truth of Hume’s remark that these arguments 
produced no conviction. Of all the facts with which he deals, 
the psychologist may truly say that their esse is percipi, 
inasmuch as all his facts are facts of presentation, are ideas 
in Locke’s sense. Before we became conscious, there was 
no world for us; should our consciousness cease, the world 
for us ceases too... . 

‘““Nor are we bound, because we take the individualistic 
standpoint as psychologists, to accept the philosophical con- 
clusions that have been reached from them, unless indeed 


1 Analytic Psychology, vol. i., pp. 9-10; and Manual of Psycholouy 
(2nd edition), p. 12. 
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we hold that it is the right point of view for philosophical 
speculation. A psychologist may be an idealist in Berkeley's 
sense, or in Fichte’s, but he need not; he is just as free, if 
he see reason, to call himself, after Hamilton, a natural 
realist ; only psychology will afford him no safe warrant for 
the realism part of it.” 

In these sentences there appears to lurk a fallacy which 
vitiates in principle the psychologists’ treatment of know- 
ledge; but before an attempt is made to show this, it is 
necessary to carry Dr. Ward’s account somewhat farther. 

“The problem of psychology,’ Dr. Ward continues, ‘in 
dealing with its complex subject-matter” (ie. everything 
which is part of some one’s consciousness, including the whole 
choir of heaven and furniture of earth) ‘‘is first to ascertain 
its constituent elements and secondly to ascertain and explain 
the laws of their combination and interaction.” ‘‘ As to the 
constituents there is in the main substantial agreement; the 
elementary facts of mind cannot be expressed in less than 
three propositions—I feel somehow, I know something, I do 
something.” Dr. Ward goes on to point out that each of 
these propositions imply a mind or conscious subject, which 
all psychologists explicitly or implicitly have been forced to 
recognise. Then after some discussion of feeling and action, 
he turns to the special case of knowledge. 

“We may now try to ascertain what is meant by cogni- 
tion, or, more exactly, what we are to understand by the 
term presentation. It was an important step onwards for 
psychology when Locke introduced the new way of ideas. 
. . . And, indeed, the history of psychology seems to show 
that its most important discoveries have been made by those 
who have kept closely to this way of ideas; the establish- 
ment of the laws of association and their many fruitful 
applications and the whole Herbartian psychology may suffice 
as instances. The truth is that the use of such a term is 
itself a mark of an important generalisation, one which helps 
to free us from the mythology and verbiage of the faculty 
psychologists. All that variety of mental facts which we 
speak of as sensations, perceptions, images, intuitions, con- 
cepts, notions, have two characteristics in common: (1) 
they admit of being more or less attended to, and (2) can be 
reproduced and associated together. It is here proposed to 
use the term presentation to connote such a mental fact, and 
as the best equivalent for what Locke meant by idea and 
what Kant and Herbart called a vorstellung.” 

Dr. Ward goes on to point out that a presentation has a 
twofold relation: (1) to the subject—it is in his mind or pre- 
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sented; (2) to other presentations—on this depends their 
revivability and associability. And in fact, and for a reason 
which will appear subsequently, his account of psychological 
doctrine in detail is mainly an account of the second relation 
and its consequences. 

It is a commonplace of the theory of knowledge that Locke 
was comunitted once and for all to a view which made know- 
ledge impossible by his definition of an idea as whatsoever is 
the object of the understanding when a man thinks. Berke- 
ley’s position is no more successful. Hence it is matter for 
astonishment that any one who, as Dr. Ward does, accepts 
these commonplaces should consider the adoption of their 
standpoint a merit rather than a defect of the treatment of 
any subject. And it will be well to begin by considering the 
distinction by which Dr. Ward supports it. 

Dr. Ward sharply distinguishes the psychological and 
metaphysical standpoints; and he holds that we are not 
bound, because we take the individualistic (7.e. the Lockian 
and Berkeleyan) standpoint as psychologists, to accept the 
philosophical conclusions that have been reached from it, 
unless indeed we hold that it is the mght point of view for 
philosophical speculation. And he praises Locke and Berke- 
ley from the point of view of psychology, for adopting a 
standpoint, which he expressly says makes any solution of 
the problem of knowledge impossible.' 

But the question can fairly be asked: ‘ How can the proper 
standpoint of one subject possibly lead to false conclusions in 
another’. If the conclusions really follow from the stand- 
point and the standpoint is legitimate, the conclusions must 
be accepted. So long as the conclusions really follow, the 
nature of the subject within which the argument falls is 
inditferent. If the conclusion be rejected, it must be allowed 
that there is something wrong with the standpoint. Two 
subjects may have different standpoints, but if some conclu- 
sion within one subject follows from the standpoint of the 
other, the truth of the standpoint falls with the fall of the 
truth of the conclusion. Fur ther, Dr. Ward’s admission that 
philosophical conclusions can be reached from the psycho- 
logical standpoint implies that the standpoint of psychology 
lies in a metaphysical position. Metaphysical conclusions 


1“ Locke having shut himself within the circle of his own ideas, finds 
himself powerless | to explain his knowledge of a world which is indepen- 
dent of it; but he is able to give a very good account of some of these 
ideas themselves. Berkeley made the psychological point of view clearer 
than ever: at the same time the epistemological problem was as hopeless 
as before.” 
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must come from metaphysical dpyat. And Locke’s and 
Berkeley’s positions are obviously metaphysical. Dr. Ward 
therefore is committed to the view that psychology should 
be based on a philosophical position which may be false, 
and in fact is false to any one but a sceptic. This view 
hardly inspires confidence in the subject, especially when it 
is remembered that one of the facts to be studied is know- 
ledge and that the standpoint adopted is one which renders 
knowledge impossible. 

Dr. Ward seeks to vindicate the possession by psychology 
of a standpoint which may be or rather must be philoso- 
phically false by pointing out that psychology deals with 
knowing as it is as a fact in individuals and makes no attempt 
to consider its correctness. The latter problem presumably 
belongs to philosophy, though it would more naturally be 
expected to belong to science. The study however of know- 
ing as a fact of the individual mind does not imply a Berke- 
leyan standpoint. It does not follow from the fact that what 
is under consideration is my act of knowing that my object 
is something of which the esse is percipi. Again, though it is 
possible to disregard the possibility of the processes con- 
sidered being mistaken in detail, it is not possible to study 
these processes from a point of view which makes knowledge 
in principle impossible or even leaves it an open possibility 
whether knowledge may not be wholly and of its own nature 
incorrect. 

The Lockian and Berkeleyan standpoints and the way in 
which they enter into and affect psychology may now be con- 
sidered. It is significant that Dr. Ward does not distinguish 
them. For in fact they are opposed, even though the one is 
the logical outcome of the inherent difficulties of the other. 
Dr. Ward and other psychologists appear to take either stand- 
point according to the problem with which they happen for 
the moment to be occupied. If however both are false, the 
transition is immaterial except on the score of consistency. 

Locke’s standpoint is summed up in his definition of an 
idea as ‘ whatsoever is the object of the understanding when 
a man thinks’. If this definition were a definition and 
merely—as, on the face of it, it does—stated the meaning to 
be assigned to the word idea, it would convey no implication 
as to the nature of that which was the object of the under- 
standing. But the word idea, in its ordinary meaning, 
implies the antithesis of something mental to something 
non-mental or real. And that is why Locke used it, for his 
general view was that the object of the mind, #.e. what the 
mind thinks of or apprehends, is not the reality but an idea 
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of it, i.e. a modification of the mind itself. That this general 
view influenced his definition is shown by the fact that, in 
the very sentence in which the definition occurs, he goes on 
to say that he has used the term to express what is meant 
by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the 
mind can be employed about in thinking. It follows that 
his definition in reality is not a definition of the term idea 
but a covert assertion cf his general view that the object of 
the mind is not reality but its own ideas, which therefore 
form a veil or screen between the mind and reality. 

The suicidal character of the view is rendered obvious by 
the reflexion that it renders reality inaccessible. it confines 
us entirely to our own mind, which, whatever else it is, is 
not what we wish or suppose ourselves to know as the real. 
And the counter position to be asserted against it surely is 
that the mind’s relation to reality in knowledge is direct or 
immediate. When, as it is said, we perceive a chair or a 
tree, the direct object of the mind is the chair or the tree, 
and not any mental modification referred to as a ‘ perception’ 
or an image of it. When we reflect about triangles it 1s not 
our notion or concept of triangularity of which we think or 
are aware, but triangularity itself. The concept of triangu- 
larity is merely a psychological fiction, and triangularity is 
not ‘mental’ in the sense that its reality disappears upon 
the withdrawal of the awareness of it. 

The untenability of Locke’s position drove Berkeley into 
Berkeleyanism. He naturally discarded Locke’s ‘ reality’ as 
inaccessible to the mind; and in essentials his conclusion 
was that our knowledge consisted in the knowledge of the 
successions of our own perceptions, the perceptions being 
really conceived to have the kind of reality which belongs to 
sensations. Even if this statement does not fairly represent 
his view, it represents the inevitable outcome of it, usually 
known as subjective idealism, and in any case it represents 
Dr. Ward’s interpretation of Berkeley for purposes of 
psychology. 

For the present purpose, the point common to Locke and 
Berkeley is that the immediate object of the mind is, in 
Locke’s sense of the word, idea, i.e. something mental. To 
this view Psychology always adheres. The point of differ- 
ence is, while Locke presupposed that reality proper was 
something distinct from our ideas, Berkeley limited reality 
to the ‘ideas’ themselves. In this respect psychology ap- 
pears sometimes to adhere to the one view and sometimes to 
the other. 

Before, however, psychology itself is considered, there is a 
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further point to be dealt with, connected with Berkeleyanism 
and kindred views. Berkeleyanism, or what some may 
prefer to call subjective idealism, holds that all reality is 
mental, in the sense in which anything is called mental 
which is held to disappear with the disappearance of the 
mind to which it relates. It thus reduces the reality of the 
physical world to the level of a sensation or a feeling. No 
one however is willing to allow that reality consists in a 
succession of sensations and thereby resembles a prolonged 
headache. Hence the main task of subsequent idealism has 
been, while upholding Berkeley’s main thesis that reality is 
mental in the sense indicated, to evade its consequences. 
The usual plan is to draw a sharp distinction between per- 
ception and thought and to deny that when anything is said 
to be an idea or mental, there is implied any antithesis to its 
reality. It is said that when we call a stone or a chair an 
idea, we do not mean to deny its physical reality ; we mean 
to indicate that it is also an object of thought, and that in 
the end it must be considered to exist only as object of 
thought. Similarly when we call triangularity or chairness 
an idea or notion or concept, we do not mean to deny that 
these natures are really manifested in particulars; we are 
only saying that their reality, like that of the particulars, 
presupposes a thinking subject. Thus, on this view, both 
particular and universal retain their ordinary reality and they 
are mental in the sense of existing only for a mind. 

This view however conflicts with an absolute postulate 
of knowledge, viz. that what is known exists independently 
of the knowledge of it. This postulate appears to be the 
stumbling-block fatal to all idealism. Any attempt to vindi- 
cate this here would be out of place; and it will merely 
be assumed that this asserted postulate of knowledge is a 
postulate of it. In any case, the assumption is only neces- 
sary for criticism of part of Dr. Ward’s position. Given 
this assumption, consideration is needed of the appropriate- 
ness of saying that the chair or triangularity are mental 
or are ‘ideas’. When we call something mental, we imply 
that it would disappear with the disappearance of the mind 
to which it relates. Thus asmell or a toothache is naturally 
called mental, because it presupposes the existence of a 
mind which smells or has the pain. And it is characteristic 
of the smell and the toothache that they presuppose not a 
knowing but a feeling or sensitive subject. Is it however 
legitimate to call a chair mental? If it be meant that the 
chair presupposes a perceiving subject, the term mental is 
justified ; but there is involved a lapse into subjective idealism 
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and the chair is resolved into a collection of sensations. 
Hence this meaning is usually rejected, and reasonably re- 
jected by modern idealists; the proper meaning is said to 
be that the chair presupposes a knowing or thinking subject. 
But, on the given assumption, this view conflicts “with the 
very nature of knowledge. If knowledge is essentially dis- 
covery, i.e, the finding ‘of what already is, the chair is not 
mental on the ground that it only exists as an element in the 
knowledge of a mind. The same argument holds good of 
triangularity. Though its reality and that of the chair is 
of a different kind, it is just as little mental as the chair. 
The way in which the Lockian and Berkeleyan standpoints 
enter into and affect psychology may now be considered. 
The Berkeleyan standpoint is avowedly the basis of Dr. 
Ward’s distinction between psychology and the physical 
sciences. ‘The whole choir of heaven and furniture of 
earth,’ as presented to an individual is a fact for psychology, 
while, if considered apart from such presentation, it belongs 
to physics. Tne implication, of course, is that the choir 
of heaven as presented is mental and that it is for this 
reason that it belongs to psychology. Now the distinction 
between the choir of heaven as presented and the choir of 
heaven cannot be the distinction between two things one 
of which is mental and the other of which is not; it is 
necessarily a distinction between two points of view from 
which one and same thing can be regarded. Nor can the 
distinction mean that a non-mental thing, the choir of 
heaven, becomes mental in being presented. For if some- 
thing is said to be mental in a sense which will make it a 
fact for psychology, it is implied that its reality presupposes 
a mind, and that therefore without a mind it would not be 
real. Therefore it is implied that the choir of heaven, 
without the qualification ‘as presented’ is mental. This 
implication also follows directly from the express adoption 
of the Berkeleyan standpoint. It follows that if we press— 
as we ought to press—the Berkeleyan standpoint, expressed 
in Dr. Ward’s statement that of all the facts with which 
he deals, the psychologist may truly say that their esse is 
percipi, the choir of heaven is implied to be a collection 
of sensations, or at least to have that dependence on the 
mind which a sensation has. But if the choir of heaven 
has this kind of reality it cannot possibly be the object of 
astronomy, in any sense in which we should recognise the 
subject. If the stars only have the kind of reality which 
belongs to sensation, astronomy disappears. It follows then 
from the adoption of the Berkeleyan standpoint that Dr. 
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Ward has not only failed to distinguish psychology from 
astronomy (for there is no astronomy from which to dis- 
tinguish it) or more generally from physics, but has also 
abolished physics altogether. 

It may perhaps be replied that Dr. Ward’s real intention 
is to adopt the modern emendation of Berkeleyanism rather 
than Berkeleyanism itself. For his object is to distinguish 
psychology from physical science, and his contention about 
science is that it treats its subject matter in abstraction from 
its relation to a knowiny subject. Hence, it will be said, for 
Dr. Ward the choir of beaven as presented means the choir 
as it is known to be, whether by perception or otherwise. 
And as object of knowledge or thought, the choir of heaven 
has not the transitoriness of a sensation, but is real in the 
sense in which physical science takes it to be real. But if 
that be Dr. Ward’s view, it is open to the realist criticism 
that the choir of heaven has no claim to the term mental, 
and therefore in no way belongs to psychology. The choir 
of heaven considered simply as an object of knowledge 1s 
presupposed to exist whether it is known or not. And 
without any assumption of the realist standpoint, it can 
be shown that Dr. Ward has no right to the view, thus 
interpreted. For not only does he say that of all psycho- 
logical facts the esse is percipi, but he invariably proceeds on 
this supposition in his actual treatment of the subject. 

Further it can be shown independently of the preceding 
criticism that Dr. Ward’s distinction between psychology 
and science breaks down. Suppose it to be conceded that 
the distinction between the choir of heaven and the choir of 
heaven as presented is a justifiable distinction of two points 
of view from which one and the same thing can be regarded. 
It cannot, however, possibly form the basis of a distinction 
between psychology and science. For to do this, the word 
presented must mean known. The distinction must be that 
psychology treats objects as known and science treats them 
in abstraction from the fact of their being known. But on 
any theory of knowledge, realistic or idealistic, this is no 
distinction at all. The choir as known is simply the choir ; 
for the meaning of the term knowledge presupposes that 
what the reality known is and what it is known to be are 
the same. Otherwise the knowledge would not be know- 
ledge. It is useless to point out that individuals make 
mistakes in knowledge and to substitute for the choir as 
known the choir as it is believed or opined to be. For 
science so far as it asserts at all implies that its assertions 
hold good. If to believe means to think probable, then as a 
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probability is thought to hold good so far as, though only 
so far as, it goes, there is no distinction between the thing 
and the thing as it is believed to be. If to believe means 
to feel sure, though to be or be possibly mistaken, then it 
is true that a distinction can be drawn between the choir 
and the choir as it is believed to be; but as the choir is 
apprehended through the belief and as the choir and the 
choir as believed will be thought to be the same, the dis- 
tinction cannot be drawn in a way which will serve to dis- 
tinguish psychology and science. 

Of course the real distinction which is before Dr. Ward’s 
mind is that between the choir of heaven and a given 
individual’s act of apprehending or believing that it 1s so 
and so. The one fact belongs to physics and the other to 
psychology. But the distinction so stated will not yield 
Dr. Ward what he wants. An individual’s act of apprehend- 
ing is so far from being a presentation that it is rather the 
attending to something else which is presented, viz., the 
reality. A presentation falls on the object side of the relation 
subject-object ; an act of apprehending or attending falls on 
the subject side. But it is essential to Dr. Ward that the 
choir as presented should fall on the object side of the rela- 
tion; otherwise he cannot hold that psychology and science 
deal with the same thing taken in different relations. 

Psychology, in short, cannot be said to study the world 
as presented. The words ‘as presented’ cannot modify the 
word ‘world,’ and if ‘the world as presented’ means at 
bottom the world, Dr. Ward’s view identifies psychology 
with physics. 

It will be objected that this criticism affects only Dr. Ward’s 
definition of psychology and not the details of the subject as 
described by Dr. Ward and others. The fallacy, however, 
infects the subject itself. Three examples out of many 
which might be given may suffice. 

Dr. Ward devotes a paragraph to the ‘intuition of things’. 
In this paragraph he speaks of the distinct elements which 
enter into the complex presentation which we call a thing’ such 
as its colour or solidity. And he points out that psychology 
may be expected to give an account of the following elements 
in a complex presentation, such as that of an orange or a 
piece of wax-—(a) its reality, (b) its solidity, (c) its perman- 
ence, (d) its unity and complexity, and (e) its substantiality. 
It would naturally be expected that this account had nothing 
to do with psychology and that its aim was to analyse the 
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nature of a thing or substance. For its solidity, etc., ought 
to refer, not to our apprehension of an orange, which of 
course is not extended, but to the orange itself. Yet, even 
if Dr. Ward’s express assertion of the psychological character 
of the inquiry be ignored, it will be found that his actual 
account of these elements is concerned solely with what is 
mental. For instance he points out that here real is not 
opposed as the material to the mental, but stands for the 
sense given or presented in distinction from the ideal or 
represented (i.e. imagined). In other words the orange is 
treated as if it were a presentation, ic. as something purely 
mental. The reality of the orange is confused with the 
reality of our perception of it and the confusion passed 
unnoticed because there is supposed to be involved only the 
distinction between the thing and the thing as presented to 
us. And the same confusion is involved in Dr. Ward’s 
assertion that the last three factors in the psychological 
constitution of things! might be described in general terms as 
the time relations of their components. 

The second illustration of the fallacy may be taken from 
Dr. Stout’s Manual of Psychology, p. 1338. 

“Tn psychology we have to attend to sensations as such ; 
we have to examine their attributes as psychical states and 
not merely their meaning as vehicles of knowledge. The 
two points of view only partially coincide. If we compare 
the colour red as a quality of a material object with the colour 
red as a quality of the corresponding sensation, we find that 
redness as immediately perceived is an attribute common to 
both. The difference lies in the different relations into 
which it enters in the two cases. As a quality of the thing, 
it is considered in relation to other qualities of the thing, its 
shape, texture, etc. As a psychical state, it is considered as 
a peculiar modification of the consciousness of the percipient, 
in relation to the general flow of his mental life.” 

These sentences provoke the question: ‘ How is it possible 
for any one who is not misled by the supposed distinction 
between a thing and a thing as presented to us, to imagine 
that the same thing red can be at once a quality of a material 
object and a psychical state or even the quality of a psychical 
state ?’ 

Again, Dr. Stout in his Manual of Psychology (p. 58) lays 
down that it is advisable not to use the terms ‘presentation’ 
and ‘object’ as synonymous, but to draw a distinction between 
them. And he says: “ It will be convenient to apply the term 
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‘presentation’ to the varying appearances assumed by! an 
object recognised as the same during the process of attending 
to it. . . . In attending to an object, though we are aware 
of the object as the same throughout, we apprehend it or 
endeavour to apprehend it in different aspects. I propose to 
mark the distinction between the identical object and its 
varying appearances by a distinction of terminology. I shall 
use the term ‘ object’ for the whole which we are attending 
and endeavouring to bring before consciousness more fully 
and distinctly. I shall reserve the term presentation for the 
special characters or relations of the object as they appear 
successively in different phases of the cognitive process. 
For instance, when I see an apple and pick it up, the apple 
as seen and the apple as touched are for me different presenta- 
tions of the same thing. For the baby on the contrary the 
apple as seen and the apple as felt are two distinct objects.” 

The passage is obscure: analysis of it however seems to 
show (1) that it is a statement of the illusory distinction 
between a non-psychical reality as presented and as not pre- | 
sented ; (2) that the distinction is for Dr. Stout a real one 
because he thinks of a reality as presented as psychical; (3) 
that this is due to the identification of this distinction with 
another—which is also in the end untenable—that between 
a non-psychical reality and its ‘appearances’ which are 
psychical. 

At first sight the distinction drawn seems to be that 
between a physical thing and its ‘appearances’. (‘The 
identical object and its varying appearances.) In conform- 
ity with this the ‘ apple as seen’ would mean the appearance 
of the apple to sight, and ‘ the apple as seen’ and ‘ the apple 
as touched’ might fairly be called different presentations of 
the same thing. This interpretation, however, is incompat- 
ible with the definition of presentation as ‘the special char- 
acters and relations of the object as they appear,’ for the 
‘special characters’ are qualities of the object and not ap- 
pearances. Moreover it would limit our knowledge to know- 
ledge of the appearances ; we should know not the apple but 
only its appearances. 

Dr. Stout’s real view must be ascertained from his defini- 
tion. A presentation is the special characters of the object 
as they appear, as opposed to the whole object which does 
not appear or appear fully. Here two distinctions are in- 
volved ; that between the whole object and any part of it, i.e. 
any of its qualities, and that between something as not pre- 


'T am unable to discover the meaning of ‘assumed by’. 
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sented or not appearing and the same thing as presented or 
appearing. These distinctions have been conjoined, because 
it 1s held that, while the whole object is not at any rate fully 
before consciousness, certain parts of it are so. The first 
distinction, however, ought not to enter into the meaning of 
presentation, for the distinction between the whole and a 
part of the thing lies within the thing. It is pointless to call 
a part of a thing a presentation, in virtue of its being a part. 
The meaning of ‘object* and ‘ presentation’ must therefore 
be found in the second distinction. A presentation must be 
something as presented (whether the something be the whole 
or a part of the thing). Again, ‘presented’ must mean 
‘known’. For what is said tu appear or to be presented is 
the special characters of the thing; as these characters are 
ex-hypothesi real characters, their ‘appearing’ must mean 
their being known. The distinction then between an object 
and a presentation is that between a reality and the same 
reality as known. Thus the assertion that the apple as seen 
and the apple as touched are presentations must mean that 
the qualities of the apple presented to sight and to touch are, 
as presented, presentations; the objects from which they are 
distinguished are the same qualities as not presented. 

The difficulty of the distinction is twofold. In the first 
place it is unreal; since presented means known, the qualities 
of the apple as presented and as not presented are not dis- 
tinguishable. In the second place it renders the phrase 
‘ditferent presentations of the same thing’ meaningless.! 
If a presentation is an object as presented, there is nothing 
of Which it is a presentation. The apple as seen is not a 
presentation of the apple but the apple. Its qualities as 
presented are not a presentation of the qualities but the 
qualities. What we apprehend in the apple by sight and 
touch may be different qualities but not different presentations 
of the same thing. 

To what then does the passage owe its plausibility ? 
Surely to a covert identification of the above distinction with 
that between a physical thing and its ‘appearances’. The 
distinction between a non-psychical reality regarded from two 
points of view is identified with the distinction between a 
non-psychical reality and a psychical ‘appearance’ or pre- 
sentation of it. This is really implied in the terms used to 
express the original distinction, for an ‘object’ and a ‘ pre- 


1On any view of presentation, I am unable to reconcile Dr. Stout’s 
statements that the apple as seen and as touched are for me different 
presentations of the same thing, and that for the baby they are distinct 
objects. 
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sentation’ naturally designate two realities and not the same 
reality differently regarded. The distinction be!ween an 
individual as a man and as a ruler is naturally described not 
as that between a man and a ruler but as that between an 
individual gua man and qua ruler. In any case the identifi- 
cation is implied in the assertion that the apple as seen and 
as touched are for me different presentations of the same 
thing. Unless ‘the qualities of the apple as seen” means 
the appearance of these qualities, it cannot be called a pre- 
sentation of the thing. Moreover, Dr. Stout speaks of the 
distinction between an identical object and its varying 
appearances as if this were alternative statement of the 
distinction which he is drawing. 

The net result appears to be this. Dr. Stout is describing 
certain facts of perception in terms of a distinction between 
an ‘object’ and a ‘presentation’. If the distinction is a real 
one, he is committed to a view of perception which implies 
that we do not know the physical world but only its appear- 
ances. That this consequence is unnoticed is due to Dr. 
Stout’s view that the distinction which he is stating is merely 
that between an object and an object as presented to us and 
tliat this distinction is real. 

The manner in which the Lockian standpoint enters into 
and affects psychology may be approached through Dr. Ward’s 
account of presentation. This appears to rest upon a covert 
or undetected inconsistency. Primarily Dr. Ward intends 
the word presentation to stand simply for the relation of 
object to subject. ‘* We may say that ideas are objects and 
the relation of objects to subjects is presentation. And it is 
because only objects! sustain this relation that they may be 
spoken of simply as presentations.” And this is the right 
usage, if, as Dr. Ward intends, the word presentation is to 
stand for knowledge in a general sense. If however this 
usage be retained, the word should convey no suggestion as 
to the nature of the object presented; to use Dr. Ward’s 
phraseology, it should mean only that an object, whatever it 
be, is attended to by a subject. And this meaning is consist- 
ent with Dr. Ward's assertion that science abstracts from 
the presentation of its subject matter to a subject, while it is 
the aim of psychology to take this into account. Neverthe- 
less the references to Locke and the actual use of the term 
presentation covertly introduce the Lockian theory that what 
is presented is ‘idea’ or something mental and not the reality 


1 The context implies that objects here means objects as opposed to 
subjects. 
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itself. And the reason is that the body of psychological 
doctrine mainly depends on the Lockian standpoint. 

This introduction of the Lockian standpoint into the 
account of presentation can be shown in various ways. 

‘All that variety of mental facts which we speak of as 
sensations, perceptions, images, intuitions, concepts, notions 
have two characteristics in common: (1) they admit more 
or less of being attended to and (2) can be reproduced and 
associated together. It is here proposed to use the term 
presentation to connote such a mental fact, and as the best 
equivalent for what Locke meant by idea.” Here ‘to be 
attended to’ is really equivalent to ‘to be presented’; and 
it is implied that the only facts which can be attended to are 
mental facts or ideas in Locke’s sense, and also that the 
sensations, perceptions, etc., enumerated form an exhaustive 
list of these ideas. 

Again, Dr. Ward (and Dr. Stout does the same) frequently 
speaks of a presentation of something, e.g., of the complex 
presentation of a rose. This language implies that the thing 
and its presentation are distinguished and that what is 
attended to or presented is not the thing but a special kind 
of mental reality called a presentation. 

Dr. Ward also says that ‘as presented to a subject, a 
presentation might with advantage be called an object or 
perhaps a psychical object, to distinguish it from what are 
called objects apart from presentation’. In this way a dis- 
tinction between the same reality taken in two different 
relations, i.e., as presented and as not presented, is erected 
into a distinction between two kinds of realities, the one 
psychical and the other not psychical. 

The real vindication, however, must be found not in 
Dr. Ward’s statements about presentation but in his use 
of the term in describing the results of ‘psychology’. It 
will be found that the description always presupposes that 
what is before the mind or presented is not reality but 
something mental; it is either 2 sensation or a percept (as 
the psychologist prefers to catl a perception, and rightly from 
his standpoint) or a mental image or a notion or concept ; 
and the generic term for these is presentation. These are 
the elements said to be associated or reproduced or to ‘ inter- 
act with one another’. 

Dr. Stout also appears explicitly to accept the Lockian 
view that reality is not the direct object of the mind. He 
says! ‘‘ We may, I think, confidently affirm that the object 


1 Analytic Psychology, i., p. 45. 
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of thought is never a content of our finite consciousness ”’. 
This seems to mean that the object of thought is not directly 
apprehended, and the reason appears to lie in the inconclusive 
argument that if we supposed the apprehension to be direct, 
we should be obliged to identify the object with the modifi- 
cation of consciousness whereby we think it, and therefore 
to accept the impossible conclusion that the object does 
not exist independently of this consciousness. 

Further when we go on to look for Dr. Stont’s positive 
view of the relation of thought to its object, we find that it 
is stated in terms of the familar phrase ‘ objective reference’, 
It is difficult to discover Dr. Stout’s meaning. But the 
following sentences may be taken as data. 

‘“‘In the process by which we take cognisance of an object 
two constituents are discernible: (1) A thought reference to 
something, which as the thinker means or intends it, is not 
a present modification of his individual consciousness; (2) 
A more or less specific modification of his individual con- 
sciousness which defines and determines the direction of 
thought to this or that special object; this special mode of 
subjective experience we may call a presentation. We may 
say if we like that the object itself is presented, but we 
must not say that it is a presentation; and when we say 
that it is presented, it is better to say that it is presented 
to consciousness, than that it is presented in consciousness. 
In the perception of a tree the reference to an object is 
circumscribed and directed by a plexus of visual and other 
presentations. The object of thought is thereby made 
determinate. It is a material thing, not a mental occurrence, 
a tree and not a stone.” 

These sentences raise the obvious questions, ‘‘ What does 

‘referring’ or ‘reference to an object’ mean?” and ‘‘ What 
is referred?” But they at least seem to decide that what 
does the referring is thought. (Cf. Analytic Psychology, 1., p. 44. 
We are able to “look after and before, and sigh for what is 
not,” only because thought can refer to an object which is 
not present in consciousness.) 

The next page, however, of the Analytic Psychology throws 
doubt on this. “ Thought i is discriminative only so far as it 
has presentation for its vehicle. Ought we not to recognise 
a fundamental distinction between discriminative thinking 
and the manifold contents of consciousness which make such 
discrimination possible? The answer to this question de- 
pends on the possibility or impossibility of some kind of 
severance between the mere existence of presentations as 
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immediate experiences on the one hand and their! objective 
reference on the other. It is easy to show that there is 
by no means a complete coincidence between the existence 
of presentations and their significance for thought. . . . At 
this moment I am thinking about psychological topics. I 
receive at the same time a multitude of diversified 1mpres- 
sions from surrounding things which certainly enter into 
my total experience. But if I refer them to an object at 
all, I do so in a very indeterminate way. To quote Abraham 
Tucker: ‘We may see leaves falling from trees, birds flying 
in the air or cattle grazing upon the ground, without affirm- 
ing or denying or thinking anything concerning them: and 
yet perhaps up n being asked a minute afterwards we could 
remember what we had scen’.”’ 

Cf. Analytic Psychology, i., p. 100. ‘* We attend in so far as 
our psychical activity directly produces or maintains and 
develops, such contents of consciousness as have a more or 
less determinate objective reference. The object referred to 
may be of any kind whatever, e.g. a material thing, the 
quality of a present sensation, a bygone emotion, a system 
of philosophy or nature of the soul. If and so far as any 
content of consciousness is a perception, idea, conception, 
apprehension or awareness” of somewhat, the activity in i 
and through which this content exists is attentive activity. ] 
This account of the matter is in obvious agreement with the 
common-sense view according to which attention is the self- 
direction of the mind to the object.” 

This account appears to be a compound of two different 
views—one of which however is dominant. 

The view which is not dominant is simply Mr. Bradley’s 
theory of judgment. In judgment we refer an ideal content 
recognised as such to a reality beyond the act. Here to refer 
means simply to judge or predicate: what refers is thought 
or the thinking subject; and what is referred is an idea or 
presentation. Dr. Stout's distinction between red as a quality 
of a material object and red as a quality of the corresponding 
sensation is perhaps based on this view. ; 

On the view which Dr. Stout normally adopts, that which 
refers to an object is not we but a presentation ; and ‘refer’ 
is In meaning not active as it is on the former view but in- | 
transitive; it means to be a sign of. (Cf. the ‘ objective refer- 
ence of presentations,’ and ‘their significance for thought ’.) 
The process by which we take’cognisance of an object is this. 


1 The italics are mine. 
*T fail to see how this can be described as a content of consciousness. 
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We apprehend immediately a presentation—which is a spe- 
cific modification of our individual consciousness—and this 
presentation being a sign of an object with qualities to cor- 
respond, we infer from the presentation that there is an 
object with corresponding qualities. 

If, as seems to be the case, this is Dr. Stout’s real view, 
then his account is a repetition of the Lockian standpoint, 
stated rather vaguely. And the words ‘reference’ and 
‘significance, etc., only conceal and do not remove the 
difticulties, 

Two further points should be noticed. If Dr. Stout’s 
view has been fairly represented, it can easily be driven into 
subjective idealism. For it is easy to show that the infer- 
ence from the presentation to the object is impossible. As 
Dr. Stout himself says! sensations as such are psychical 
states. The same thing must be true of presentations. If 
these as such are psychical the inference to a non-psychical 
object is absolutely baseless. 

Again, whether the above account 1s correct or not, Dr. 
Stout does not succeed in keeping to the view that the imme- 
diate object of the mind is a presentation and not an object, 
Though his general statements conform to this, his statement 
of instances does not. The pressure of the real facts is too 
strong for him. ‘I am thinking about psychological topics. 
I receive at the same time a multitude of diversified impres- 
sions from surrounding things... . But if I refer them to 
an object at all I do so in a very indeterminate way. To 
quote Abraham Tucker, ‘We may see leaves falling from trees, 
birds flying in the air, ete... .”? Again, Dr. Stout lays 
stress on the importance of the doctrine of ‘ psychic fringes ’. 
Yet even the statement of the meaning of a psychic fringe 
seems to involve a contradiction. ‘‘ We have now to turn 
to the instances in which only a certain part or certain parts 
of the whole are distinctly apprehended while the rest appear 
as a distinctionless unity.” Here it is implied that the 
‘fringe’ is that part of the real whole which is indistinctly 
apprehended. But if so, what possible justification is there 
for calling this fringe ‘psychic’? If it be psychic, it is on 
his view necessarily not part of the object but of its presenta- 
tion. It is however the instances that should primarily be 
considered. ‘‘ Complex sensible objects do not appear to the 
object in all their sensible detail. When I look at a house, 
what is actually seen together with what is mentally pictured 
constitute only a small part of the object as it is perceived. .. . 


1 Manual, p. 134. * The italics are mine. 
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At the most only the last two or three notes of a melody 
are perceived at its close, and yet the musically gifted are 
aware of it asa whole. Similarly I may be keenly aware of 
the unity of a sonnet in respect of metrical form while I am 
reading the last lines, although the words of the preceding 
lines are no longer present to my mind.” 

All these instances imply that the real object and not a 
presentation of it is the direct object of the mind—and that 
the real object—though indistinctly perceived has no possible 
title to the term psychic fringe.! 


1T have learned from Dr. Stout privately that he would not now sub- 
scribe to the view expressed in the A nulytic Psychology exactly in the form 
in which it is there stated, and that in any case I have misrepresented 
him. And he has been good enough to allow me to quote some sentences 
from a letter. “I have come to see that not even in Bradley’s sense is 
there any ‘ideal content’ intervening between the knowing mind and 
what it knows. In this respect all knowing is absolutely immediate. 
When I speak of mediate knowledge, it is quite another kind of mediaey I 
mean. It is more like the Aristotelian than the Cartesian mediacy. It is 
the kind of mediacy involved explicitly in all inference. B is known 
mediately, inasmuch as it is only known as being implied in A. A 
necessitates B, so that we cannot apprehend A without also apprehend- 
ing B as another side of the same total object. Thus our knowledge of 
the other side of the moon is mediate, inasmuch as it depends on our 
comparatively immediate knowledge of the side which is turned towards 
us. Now it is certainly a metaphysical or logical doctrine of mine that 
what we can apprehend with pure immediacy is only to be found in our 
psychical being, in sensations, feelings, ete. But our psychical existence 
in its various modes is not contrasted with ‘reality’ as something ideal 
and unreal. Rather it is that portion of real existence through which I 
have cognisance of other real existence. But I do know the other real 
existence and not merely ideas of it. It is, I say, my view that we have 
completely direct acquaintance only with what forms part of our own 
psychical being. But this view is in no way especially psychological. 
There are psychologists who do not share it, and if I gave it up to- 
morrow, it would not make any serious difference to my psychology.” 

I confess that I do not see how this account differs in principle from 
that given above or how it meets the above criticisms. In particular, as I 
think, it can equally be driven into subjective idealism. The two sides 
of the moon are, no doubt, two sides of the same total fact. But a part 
of our own psychical being and anything not psychical, ¢.g. the moon, 
are not. And if we only have completely direct acquaintance with what 
is part of our psychical being, I do not see how the inference from it to 
the moon (and the transition must surely be by way of inference) can be 
justified. Moreover it is difficult to see what ‘completely’ adds to 
‘direct’; for that which is incompletely direct ought to mean not that 
which is apprehended by a blend of directness and indirectness—which 
would be meaningless—but that which is as to part of itself directly 
apprehended and as to part indirectly apprehended; and in that case it 
would be conceded that we have direct apprehension of part of what was 
not psychical. Surely, too, the abandonment of the doctrine that only 
what is psychical is completely direct object of apprehension would, or 
at least ought to, seriously alter Dr. Stout’s psychology. 
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Again, that the attitude of psychologists generally to 
knowledge is that which has been attributed to Dr. Stout 
can best be seen by considering the problem which is always 
at the back of their minds. The problem arises from what 
may be called the common sense but vicious theory of per- 
ception. According to this theory, the physical world has 
such independence of the mind that not only does it exist 
independently of the mind but it is never the direct object of 
perception or thought. The only relation between objects 
and the mind consists in the fact that, somehow by their 
interaction with the physical organs and the brain, they 
originate sensations. The sensations are in the first instance 
the sole direct object of the mind. This theory gives rise to 
the following problem for the ‘psychologist’. We are now 
aware of much more than sensation. We have come to 
apprehend a spatial and temporal world in its manifold 
detail. As the world is apprehended not directly but only 
by the intervention of ideas, our present condition of know- 
ledge has to be stated by saying that what we now have 
before us is not the world but a ‘ presentation’ or ‘repre- 
sentation’ of it. Hence explanation has to be given as to 
how it is that primitive sensation has come to be transformed 
into this ‘ presentation of a world’. The presentation is ex- 
hypothesi mental; it is, in Dr. Stout’s language, a modifica- 
tion of consciousness. And the process of explanation consists 
in showing how the primitive mental elements which are at 
bottom sensations and (if they are held to be ultimate) 
mental images become elaborated into a presentation of the 
world, which consists of percepts and ideas. This may be 
illustrated, to take one instance out of many, by the ex- 
planation which is given of recognition, i.e. the activity by 
which we recognise an object as one of a kind, as when 
we recognise that this colour is red. Dr. Ward, in introducing 
the subject of perception, speaks of the synthesis of the 
proximately elementary presentations into those complex pre- 
sentations which are called perceptions, intuitions, etc.' Then 
referring to the special usage of the term perception in the 
sense of recognition, he says that a sensation which had 
been attended to a few times might be perceived as familiar. 
“Such percept ”’ (i.e. the familiar sensation) “being a ‘ pre- 
sentative-representative complex’ and wholly sensory, we 
might symbolise it, details apart, as S and s, using S for 
the present sensation and s for a former sensation repre- 
sented.” It is here implied that a ‘perception’ is dis- 


1 The italics are mine. 
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tinguished from a sensation as being a sensation which is 
in some way complicated. The explanation consists in show- 
ing that the perception to be explained is only the simple 
and primitive sensation in a complex form. And it appears 
to be the general aim of psychology to explain all the higher 
| processes of knowledge in this manner. 

| Now if the preceding account fairly represents the position 
| of Dr. Ward and other psychologists, it seems necessary to 
HH | urge that it is in principle vitiated by its adoption of the 
Lockian standpoint and that this forms the mpatov weddos 
of their treatment of the subject. In knowledge from begin- 
ning to end we are never confronted by mere ‘ideas’ in the 
: sense of modifications of the mind. When we perceive, we 
| perceive or attend to objects, and not percepts of objects. 
| Apparent exceptions, e.. illusions, can in the end be explained 
{ away.! When we conceive, what we are aware of or attend to, 
i is not any general ‘idea’ but a real universal. If this be true, 
the account given by ‘psychology’ of the processes of know- 
ledge is throughout vitiated by the non-existence of the 
counters or units in terms of which it speaks. Assertions 


| for instance, about the association and reproduction of ‘ideas’ 
' cannot be the correct account of the facts if there are no ; 
HT | ideas to be associated or reproduced. And where the Berke- 


leyan standpoint is momentarily adopted, the position is no 
better, because the object of the mind is still taken to be an 
idea or a modification of consciousness. 

With this fallacy there is connected another. It has often 
been pointed out that, as an object of study or knowledge, 
q knowledge itself, though real, is from the nature of the case 
q not in the same position as any other reality. Knowledge is 
the knowledge or apprehension of what is. It presupposes 
therefore a reality which simply is and is not itself know- 
ledge, as that which is to be known. This of course does 
not mean that knowledge presupposes a reality which is 
without being anything in particular; the meaning is rather 
| that it presupposes a reality which may have any particular 
kind of being (as ¢.g., that of a sensation or of a tree) except 
| the kind of being which consists in knowing. All reality 


1Tt is significant to note how much ‘psychology’ concerns itself with 
illusions, 7.¢. mistakes in detail, while the problem of the possibility of a 
mistake in principle is ignored. Tllusions, it is true, at first sight lend 
countenance to the view that at least in their case, we are not directly 
confronted by reality but have before us an ‘idea’ or ‘ presentation’ or 
appearance. This view however appears to rest on a mistaken analysis 
of the distinction between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’. Cf. Mrnp, No. 
58, Discussion on ‘ Appearances and Reality’. 
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except knowledge itself is, in relation to knowledge, some- 
thing which is just not knowledge but something to be 
known. In other words, knowledge implies a subject-object 
relation ; knowing as the apprehending of what is falls on 
the subject side of the relation, and everything else that is 
real falls, as the reality to be apprehended, on the object side, 
Further, the term object, as applied to anything real, only has 
meaning in relation to knowledge. An object is an object 
of a knowing subject. And to call anything an object is to 
indicate that it is an existent which is or may be known; 
and what is object falls on the object side of the relation 
subject-object. It follows that knowledge itself or, to avoid 
ambiguity, knowing can never be in the proper sense of the 
word an object. A knower is properly the subject of an 
object, and knowing is the relation in which a knower stands 
to something known. Even though reflexion enables us to 
become aware of our knowing, the knowing is not an object 
in the sense in which any reality which is not an act of 
knowing or a knowing subject is an object. The issue is 
not a mere question of the proper use of the term object, for 
the subject matter of any science is an ‘object’ in the sense 
indicated ; it is a reality to be known and not itself knowledge. 


1This may seem contradicted by the fact that we speak of an object 
of desire and mean thereby something not known but desired. Such 
‘object’ however is not real or fact ; otherwise it would not be desired. 
Psychologists appear not always to bear in mind the essential distinction 
between object of desire and object of knowledge (ef. Dr. Stout, Grownd- 
work of Psychology, p. 49). ‘In the “pursuit of a prey by a man or a 
beast,” the total object of attention is not the mere animal pursued, but 
the “ whole pursuit of the animal. And hence every detail in the scene 
which in any way bears on this pursuit, whether as contributing to it or 
as hindering it, is or may be included within the object attended to. Or, 
let us take the instance where a woman’s object in going to a party is in 
fact to promote the success of her daughter. We might say here natur- 
ally that her daughter was throughout the real object of her attention. 
But this way of speaking, if convenient, is not correct. Her true ‘real 
object’ is the observing, the doing, and the preventing this and that thing 
in regard to her daughter—in a certain interest”’ (quoted from Mr. 
Bradley). Surely here object of attention as applied to the ‘animal 
pursued’ and to the daughter means object of knowledge; while as 
applied to the ‘whole pursuit of the animal’ and ‘the success of her 
daughter’ it means object of desire. Yet the use of the word attention 
implies that our attitude to these ‘ objects’ is the same in both classes 
of case and that the objects are realities ; we can only ‘ attend’ to what 
is real or fact. 

? The objection that this view seems to exclude the possibility of self- 
consciousness, in the sense of consciousness of ourselves as knowing, 
does not affect the face of the argument against the psychologists. And 
upon no view can knowledge itself be an object in the same sense in 
which anything else can be an object. 
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! Consequently it is only another way of stating the conclusion 
WW to say that knowledge or knowing can never be the subject- 
HH | matter of a ‘science,’ in the sense in which we opposed 
| ‘science’ to ‘ philosophy ’. 
Psychologists, it seems, fail to notice this or at any rate 
i to appreciate its importance. For, proceeding as they do as 
ial if their subject were a science, they in reality treat knowing 
as if it were a special kind of object, instead of as being just 
that which is opposed to an object as the apprehension of it. 
In other words they state the subject side of the relation 
il subject-object in terms of the object side, and treat the 
il apprehension of an object as if it were itself an object. The 
it consequence is that they fail to describe knowledge altogether. 
it It is easy to vindicate the justice of this criticism. For in 
| the end psychologists making knowing to consist in the hay- 
i || ing presentations of reality, i.e. percepts, images or notions, or 
i a combination of them. The ‘ presentation’ of something is 
i) the knowledge of it. It is not noticed that the ‘ presenta- 
a | tion,’ so far from being knowledge of reality, is merely a new 
| reality or object—which itself requires to be known.! The 
i | ‘presentation’ of a house is as much an object, as opposed to 
it the knowledge of an object, as the house itself. The fact 
| that it is ‘mental’ in no way makes it knowledge of any- 
thing. A pain or a smell is mental, but it is not the appre- 
| hension of anything; it itself has to be apprehended or 
known; and the ‘ presentation’ of the house is in the same 
| position. The psychologists, in short, appear to make the 
| apprehension of one reality (e.g. the house) consist in the 
existence of another (its presentation). 

To prove this, it is sufficient to point to the persistence or 
even to the existence of the terms ‘percept’ and ‘concept’ 
in works on psychology. But three illustrations of the pro- 
| cedure may be given. 
ia For the first we may turn to Dr. Ward’s account of ‘ re- 
| cognition’. When we recognise something we are said to 


have before us a wholly sensory presentative-representative 
complex, which is called a percept. The having this is the 
it recognition. Yet the so-called complex, so far from being 
i the recognition of anything, is really a new object which as 
much needs to be ‘ recognised’ as the original object. Thus 
while recognition, i.e. the act of seeing something, as an 
instance of a universal, really falls on the subject side of the 
relation subject-object, Dr. Ward places it on the object side. 


1T owe the point to Prof. Cook Wilson, though he is not responsible 
for its application to the ‘ psychologists ’. 
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Again, all psychologists attach importance to an account 
of the development of space perception. Yet how do they 
describe it? Dr. Stout! speaks of extensity becoming exten- 
sion; and this statement may be taken as typical. The real 
fact to be explained is as to how our apprehension of exten- 
sity (if extensity means anything) is transformed into the 
apprehension of extension. Yet Dr. Stout’s statements refer 
to one mental object ‘ extensity ’ growing into another mental 
object ‘extension’ ;” and even if these objects can be regarded 
as mental, and do not imply a confusion already indicated, 
the transition in our apprehension is as little explained as 
ever. The account has no plausibility unless extensity is 
identified with the apprehension of extensity, and extension 
with the apprehension of extension; and in that case know- 
ledge of the objects, real extensity and real space is stated 
in terms of two other objects, mental extensity and mental 
extension, 

Thirdly, according to Dr. Ward, all stages of knowledge are 
simply presentations attended to. The consequence is that 
he treats these differences from one another, e.g. the differ- 
ence between perceiving and conceiving, as differences in the 
character of the presentations and not as differences on the 
attention or subject side of the relation subject-object. 
Surely this is the exact reverse of the truth. Even though 
perceiving and conceiving involve differences on the object 
side of the relation (for the one is the apprehension of the 
particular, and the other is the apprehension of the universal), 
yet the differences between them fall on the subject side. The 
act of perceiving is one thing and the act of conceiving is 
another. Thus a difference in knowing is treated as consist- 
ing in a difference in objects. 

The connexion between this fallacy of treating knowledge 
as if it were a special kind of object—viz. a mental object, 


1 Manual of Psychology, pp. 351, 352; cf. bk. iii., ch. ii., iii, § 4, 
passim. Extensity, in order to become extension, must assume more or 
less definite order of parts. How is this acquired? . .. In order to 
account for spatial order, we must have recourse to some factor distinct 
altogether from extensity. This factor must show definite serial ar- 
rangement in the way of position and distance. It must also be so 
intimately connected with experiences of extensity that the definite 
arrangements which belong to it may belong to them. . . . Position 
and distance must come to belong to the extensity itself. 

*It is true that Dr. Stout sometimes speaks of experiences of extensity 
rather than of extensity, and of perception of spatial order rather than 
of spatial order ; but his account presupposes that the experience and 
what is experienced, the perception and what is perceived, are identical 
(ef. the words ‘it’ and ‘them’ in the last line but one of the extract 
quoted in the preceding note). 
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and the view that the object of the mind is its own ideas can 
be shown thus. The psychologist rightly starts from the 
position that knowledge is mental, in the sense that its 
existence involves the existence of a mind. This character- 
istic knowledge shares with feeling and sensation, though 
with the difference—which is really vital—that knowing 
implies a knowing subject, while feeling and sensation imply 
a sensitive subject. This conviction being combined with a 
standpoint which commits the psychologist to thinking of 
knowledge in terms of an object, he necessarily treats all 
knowing as consisting in the having a mental object. It at 
once follows that the only object of the mind is its own 
states or modifications. And as the only mental states which 
can with any plausibility be treated as objects are sensations 
and feelings and any other elements which are on a level 
with these e.g. so-called ‘appearances,’ the object of the mind 
comes to be identified with these. 

In conclusion criticism may be directed to that part of the 
psychologists’ aim which may be expressed as the demand to 
explain mental processes. The attempt to derive the higher 
and later processes of mind from the lower or more primitive 
is a general one and appears at every turn. It can be illus- 
trated without breaking new ground by the endeavour to 
explain the act of ‘recognition’ and our perception of space 
and spatial objects. These are to be shown to be the result 
or outcome of more primitive mental operations. This aim 
however seems from the nature of the case to be impossible. 
The various terms of mental process are as ultimate and sui 
generis as space, time or colour. As such they are incapable 
of being derived from or stated in terms of anything else. 
The perception of space for instance is as ultimate as space 
itself. The act of recognising an object as one of a kind is 
the immediate manifestation of a capacity of thought, which 
reflexion can recognise but can in no way explain. The 
same consideration holds good of the mind’s power of appre- 
hending universals. By reflecting on the common charac- 
teristics exhibited in particular triangles we become aware of 
triangularity. Philosophic reflexion can make us aware of 
this power of the mind, which forms part of its nature as an 
intelligence, but it cannot explain it. 

The demand for explanation of mental processes appears to 
arise from the mistaken view that in all cases the ideal of 
knowledge is to explain. To this the answer is that the ideal 
of knowledge is to understand rather than to explain, and 
that much is perfectly intelligible which is not explicable. 
To take a very simple instance the operation of counting is 
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intelligible but it cannot be stated in terms of anything else ; 
we can recognise it and see its intelligibility but we cannot 
explain it.!. The outcome of this criticism is to reinstate the 
old faculty psychology which Dr. Ward describes as verbiage 
and mythology. It may be allowed that the attitude of 
faculty psychology has been abused, though not by the 
Greeks. But the recognition of fundamental mental capa- 
cities has its importance. It forms the way in which, when 
men begin to reflect, they express the discovery of the 
affinity of certain manifestations or realisations of the mind 
with certain others and of their distinctness from certain 
others, to which they are at the same time related. Similar 
manifestations are rightly said to be the expression of a com- 
mon mental nature or capacity. Recognition of the fun- 
damental capacities and of their mutual distinctness and 
relatedness is practically knowledge of what a mind is. To 
expect explanation here is simply a mistake. It is no more 
possible to derive knowledge from lower activities or higher 
activities of knowledge from its lower forms than it is pos- 
sible to derive a mind from something which is not a mind. 
Does not current psychology make this mistake at the very 
beginning when it supposes that it is a branch not of philo- 
sophy but of science? Was not the Greek attitude funda- 
mentally right, and is not in consequence the best psychology 
to be found only in Plato and Aristotle ? 


1T owe both the principle and the instance to Prof. Cook Wilson. 


III.—THE STRUCTURE OF REALITY. 
By GERALD CATOR. 


I DESIRE that this paper may be regarded rather as an essay 
in Metaphysics than as an effort in Religious Apologetics. 
It is my purpose to recommend Theism solely on its merits 
as the metaphysical solution of the metaphysical problem 
as to the structure of Reality. 

The postulates from which I set out are two: (1) Reality 
is intelligible. (2) Whatever appears to be is. I shall en- 
deavour to prove each of these postulates and to show that 
while the first implies the spiritual nature of the Absolute 
the second secures the reality of the finite. 

(1) That true knowledge is possible or that Reality is 
such that it can be truly represented in a mind is a position 
the denial of which involves the denier in self-contradiction. 
He does not merely stultify himself but in addition disproves 
his own assertion, since it implies the jurisdiction of logic. 
Now a statement is not true unless it says what it means, 
and this it does not do if it only holds under conditions of 
which it makes no mention—leaving us, so far as depend- 
ent on it for information, to suppose it unconditionally true. 

Further, as Mr. Bradley says,! “thought demands to go 
proprio motu, or what is the same thing with a ground and 
reason. Now to pass from A to B if the ground remains 
external is for thought to pass with no ground at all.” 
Putting together these two requirements, we may say that 
true knowledge must be complete in itself and must contain 
its own ground. 

Now truth imports relation to a mind, and this relation 
is therefore essential to truth and is implied in asserting it. 
If therefore the mind for which knowledge is true is external 
to this knowledge, the ground of assertion is external, that 
is, as Mr. Bradley says, ‘‘for thought no ground at all”. 
From these considerations it follows that Reality is not 
intelligible until it is represented as the content of the 


1 App., 2nd ed., p. 562, note A. 
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thought of a mind containing within itself the whole ground 
of its own being and of all possible predicates. 

Should the reader feel tempted to suspect this reasoning 
considered as a proof of the existence of an Absolute spirit 
in our world—‘ that with which we come into contact in 
perceptive experience’—I would remind him that it does 
not hold merely of judgments considered formally, but that 
if he ventures on any statement whatever about our world, 
he will be driven, by the sole necessity of making it true, 
to represent the character which it aims at ascribing to our 
world in its place in the consciousness of the Absolute spirit. 

It is surely a little odd to be haunted by a suspicion that 
success in expressing what our world is may lead us to 
regard it as otherwise than as it is. 

For detailed proof that the demand of thought is what I 
have stated, that it is a demand intrinsically capable of 
satisfaction, and that what goes on in knowledge is its satis- 
faction, I must refer the reader to the sources whence I 
have learnt, to Appearance and Reality and specially to Dr. 
Bosanquet’s Logie. 

There is one point to which I should call attention here— 
Mr. Bradley denies that the Absolute knows itself. This 
denial I attribute to a defect in his construction of the 
Absolute, that is to say, he constructs it not by any logical 
process starting at appearances, but by subsuming the 
content of appearances under an axiom of non-contradiction. 
Now Mr. Bradley himself has repeatedly pointed out that 
by subsuming we never really make the matter treated 
intelligible, because the principle of explanation—the axiom 
—remains external to the content to be explained. The 
Absolute so obtained is not a determinate logical function 
of appearances but is a bare unknowable. Appearances 
cannot be said to be harmonised in it in any other sense 
than that in which parallel lines may be said to meet at 
infinity, the meaning in each case being, as regards the 
lines that they never meet within the conditions which con- 
stitute their parallelism, as regards the appearances that 
they are never harmonised within the conditions which are 
essential to their being as appearances. 

The meeting point of the parallel lines falls outside space, 
i.e. at infinity, and therefore outside the condition—the 
spatial system within which alone parallelism has cither 
meaning or consequences. 

Dr. Bosanquet! shows—to me it is almost the most 


1 Logie, vol. i., pp. 175-179. 
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interesting part of his argument—that an infinite series is 
never quite infinite: it can only be a series on condition of 
displaying some tendency to form a closed system. 

Reality as a whole can only be intelligible by displaying 
the same tendency. 

Now, according to Mr. Bradley, the negative relation 
which is of the essence of system does not hold within 
Reality between the Absolute and appearances. Therefore 
his Reality is not a system; therefore it is not intelligible ; 
therefore neither of its correlative functions—appearance 
and the Absolute—is intelligible. Therefore the Absolute 
cannot know itself. 

The Principles of Logic (pp. 449-450) contains a presenta- 
tion of the Absolute resting on that conception of Reality as 
a logical system, which is so inconspicuous in Appearance and 
Reality. 

The very title of this latter work discloses its fundamental 

error. Appearances cannot be opposed to, for they are 
}part of Reality. Their true logical opposite is not Reality 
but the Absolute, and to it they are opposed as the finite 
to the Infinite, the relation being, if viewed from the side 
of appearances, one of total dependence ; if viewed from the 
side of the Absolute, one of absoluteness, independence or 
irrelativity. 

(2) Whatever appears to be is—By saying that a content is 
real, we mean in the first instance, that it is a logical function 
of the real system with which we come in contact in per- 
ceptive experience. Now this real system (the real world of 
common-sense) is itself an intellectual construction, and it 
owes its reality to its being a logical function of the absolute 

and all-inclusive system. If these positions are granted, it 
will follow that every appearance is real if every appearance 
in its integral and proper nature is a function of the absolute 
system. 

Since it is in the content of error and illusion, if anywhere, 
that we must look for unreal appearance, I propose to under- 
take an analysis which I hope will serve the double object 
of at once justifying this test of reality and of showing that 
every appearance satisfies it. 

Consider such cases as the following: the variations of 
colour which an object presents in different lights and at 
different distances ; the blueness, for example, of the hills on 
the horizon, which we refuse to refer to them as their real 
colour, or the ghostlike appearance of a scarecrow at night to 
a belated wanderer, or the likeness—unrecognisable by them- 
selves—which strangers sometimes see between members 
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of a family; or the various ways in which one piece of scenery 
or some situation recalls (because it seems like) another; or 
again, let us consider the crookedness of the stick seen half 
in water, half in air, the sourness of the honey to a fevered 
tongue, the universal yellowness to a jaundiced vision, the 
colourlessness of objects to the colour blind, etc., ete. 

We will begin with cases of colour. Is it not fairly clear 
that what we pitch on as the real colour of an object is that 
one of all the colours it presents under different circumstances 
and to different eyes which can most easily be systema- 
tised, having regard to the relations of its other sense pre- 
sentations to its colour, to the intellectual economies of our 
mind and to the needs of human intercourse? The real 
colour is in fact the one presented in standard circumstances 
to standard eyes, in a standard light—it is, as it were, the © 
reference colour of the object. It is neither more nor less 
real than the other colours, because they are all, like it, 
functions of the laws of the reflexion of light and related to 
one another in such a systematic way that the presentation 
of one colour aspect at one distance implies the presentation 
of another colour at another distance. In saying of the hill- 
side ‘‘ that is green,” we assert implicitly the whole of the 
laws of light in virtue of which it is blue at another distance. 
This is very well illustrated by a case, which Prof. Clifford 
quotes, of Sir W. Rowan Hamilton predicting that a dot 
looked at through a certain kind of crystal at a certain angle 
would appear as a continuous circle. In such a case as this 
we speak of the visual object as ‘‘really’’ a dot, but the 
accurate statement is, that it is such as to appear a dot looked 
at through air and a circle looked at through Iceland spar. 
Neither of these aspects is more real than the other, but the 
one is more often encountered. 

Take now a case of sheer illusion—the seeing of a ghost. 
Coming home late one evening I have to cross the church- 
yard; the moon peeps from behind a cloud and I see an 
oblong object—a human figure—it moves—I see through it. 
“That is a ghost,” I say, with a thrill of conviction. What 
I am concerned to urge is, that the object in itself really 

ossesses this evanescent ghost aspect, just as it possesses 
its other qualities. The distinction between the qualities an 
object really has and those it seems to have to such and such 
a percipient is futile, because an object has all its qualities 
in definite relation to some percipient, and under some 
definite circumstances, so that the idiosyncrasy of the per- 
cipient and the peculiarity of the circumstances are not 
distinguishing conditions. We often find some quality of 
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an object as it were trembling on the borders of reality. 
For example, the colours, by artificial light, of silks and wall 
papers enter into a logical construction (by the female mind), 
and are therefore allowed to be real, although as a rule we 
index a colour by means of its daylight value and admit only 
this to be the real colour. 

Often, again, some aspect of an object which we set down 
as unreal and as not really qualifying it, turns out to have 
consequences and causal connexions and so enters into a 
logical scheme and becomes real. In ordinary life we have 
to conceive of an object as it were on a small scale, so that 
the less important aspects are invisible and are considered 
subjective only or illusion; then when attention is directed 
to the object with a view to understanding it, the conception 
as it were expands, the minor aspects take their place in the 
system as significant of its nature and then are recognised 
as real, 

We find that a tendency to regard sensible colour as sub- 
jective and unreal asserts itself directly we find it more 
convenient to systematise our knowledge of colour in terms 
of the molecular motions which are its cause, and when 
from molecules we get back to electrons the molecules them- 
selves are on the way to become displaced and relegated to 
the position of products of our subjectivity. 

What we commonly caj] the real world is a congeries of 
index aspects of that part of Reality with which we come 
into immediate contact. It implies—because it is relative 
to—the less obtrusive aspects which therefore are also real. 
Finally all is real which is involved in the satisfaction of 
logical implication, and the ultimate real is that system 
which is logically complete and free from further implication 
or relativity to any beyond. 

I would have the reader note that I am not taking up 
the position of such writers as Prof. K. Pearson, who says 
that the value of a conception consists simply in its con- 
formity to our intellectual economies. I do not say for 
example that Heliocentricism is no truer than Geocentricism, 
but is only a simpler hypothesis. 

Anybody who having accumulated a sufficient store of 
observations set out to theorise the motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies would find (because of the relativity of motion) that 
nothing within the phenomena to be formulated compelled 
his taking any one point as at rest, therefore (because of 
the intellectual necessity which I have already insisted on 
of making the ground of any truly satisfactory explanation 
internal to the content to be explained) it would be necessary 
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for a satisfactory understanding of the Heavenly motions 
to refer them, not to one arbitrarily chosen origin, but to 
the law in virtue of which reference to such and such a 
one out of a range of possible origins imposes on the series 
of motions such and such a formulation out of a series of 
possible formulations, i.e. to generalise the relations between 
origins and motions—in such a generalisation Heliocentric- 
ism and Geocentricism would occur as two cases, each 
confirmatory of the other (just as a stick is crooked seen 
half in water because it is straight seen all in air, or as the 
dot is a dot looked at through air because it is a circle 
looked at through Iceland spar). But Heliocentricism would 
be found to be nearer than Geocentricism to the wider 
generalisation which is their common centre and so would 
be truer. 


We must now leave our postulates to receive what further 
elucidation they need from the use that we shall make of 
them. 

Since, according to our conception, Reality is mre 
a logical system, and since in describing its contents we 
must follow some plan, it will be best to take advantage of ) 
this fact and to follow the logical order, beginning at the / 
logical beginning, i.e. pure datum. 

An example of this is found in sense presentations, as 
is proved by experience, since growing independence of 
figure, working models, phantasms, particular illustrations, 
is the measure of the progress of the mind in knowledge, 
and is besides the distinguishing characteristic of the opera- 
tions of superior and powerful minds as opposed to ordinary 
ones. 

I will now give an example of this process of growing 
independence of data, and will then as it were comment 
on the significance of the details in the light of our postu- 
Intes. 

Let us suppose a man in possession of all his faculties, 
but utterly ignorant of machinery, to enter for the first 
time a large workshop. He would be conscious of a_be- 
wildering variety of sights, smells and sounds, cranks, 
wheels, shafts, revolving and reciprocating motions, clang- 
ing hammers, belts—figures moving to and fro, and he 
would know only that he was in the presence of moving 
things, metal things, etc. The concepts he would indeed 
have acquired before entering the shop, but since he would 
have gained them from objects similar to those before him, 
there is no error of principle involved in supposing him to 
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gain them from these very objects. At this first stage of 
knowledge, the differences (the details) merely, as it were, 
lie loosely on the surface of the universal (thing) like stones 
on ice, the universal is known and appropriated by the 
mind, the differences are experienced. As, however, the 
man’s knowledge advanced, he would get to understand 
that the whole complex before him was dictated by, and 
could therefore be deduced from, considerations as to human 
needs, the material to be working human capacities as ap- 
plied to the management of tools, etc. Then he would seek 
to understand more thoroughly by means of more universal 
representations becoming more and more independent of 
the particular Phantasm before him. He would approach 
to a self-sufficing universal representation, giving in pure 
unity a knowledge of the whole complex in all its details. 

Since, then, knowledge as it becomes more perfect becomes 
less dependent on datum, and since this is not merely by 
concomitance but is the very measure of its approach to 
perfection, it follows that on reaching absolute perfection 
it would be independent of datum altogether, and would 
have its object within itself. 

Let us now try to interpret this process in the light of 
our postulates. 

First, as to the nature in which the ideal of knowledge 
would be completely satisfied. It would be an intuition 
complete in itself and therefore not based on datum, since, 
as we have seen, the necessity of datum is due to the in- 
completeness of knowledge. In it would be known at once 
all things in the light of all, and yet each in all its detail 
and individuality. Because it would include in itself the 
knowledge of all possible changes and their results, it would 
be pure act and for the same reason eternal. Also as 
depending on and referring to nothing beyond itself, it 
would be absolute. Further, it would be the self-conscious 
Absolute and not merely the absolute idea, since an idea 
is a separated portion of ideal content and, so far, is much 
the same as a possibility, which the Absolute cannot be. 

Second.—The Absolute must be free from Phantasm, e.g. 
all sensile experience, because of the completeness of its 
knowledge, and yet because Phantasm qud datum is a logical 
function of the absolute system, Phantasm is real. 

In the ordinary experience of life, a relatively complete 
consciousness encounters a quite strange object now and 
then (as in our machinery example), but, taking the logical 
process in all its latitude, the subject and object are exactly 
correspondent. The only adequate object therefore for the 
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Absolute consciousness is the Absolute, which must therefore 
be the primary or immediate object of such a consciousness : 
other objects, e.g. Phantasms, being indirectly known as 
logical functions of the Absolute because of its logical re- 
ference to them. 

Reality then, as we conceive it, is a graded logical system, 
the content of an Absolute consciousness. This conscious- 
ness has itself for its primary object, but in itself it knows— 
because of its logical reference—the non-absolute. The Ab- 
solute, therefore, as such, is not the whole of Reality, but is 
the culmination of Reality, or, shall I say, its centre. It 
falls within Reality, but it falls within it not as a part within 
a whole but as its absolute, its whole ground and reason. 
The non-absolute is known in but not as the Absolute. 

I will now proceed to prove a series of propositions in part 
further explanatory of the results already reached in first 
breaking fresh ground. 

That the Absolute exists—The question whether the Ab- 
solute exists, I take to be equivalent to the one, Is your 
construction true of our world, i.e. ‘‘that with which we 
come into contact in perceptive experience,” etc., or is it true 
only of a world of its own, like the worlds of fiction ? 

Supposing this restatement to be justified, we must next 
inquire in what way the existence of a content is dependent 
on its being one tissue with our world. Is it because the 
given has some intellectually inaccessible quality in virtue 
of which it is said to exist and which flows from it to all that 
is continuous with it, as the sap of a tree flows from the 
root to the branches? Some such view as this is, I think, 
held by writers of high authority, eg. by Prof. A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison, Man’s Place in the Cosmos (p. 148), where 


he speaks of ‘the background of feeling which consti- > 


tutes the Being of the world ’—this background of feeling 
is the presentedness of the given viewed from its subjective 
side. This view, however, we must reject. Either the 
Being of things is something about them we can intellectu- 
ally isolate and make an idea of, in which case it is a function 
of a complete logical system, so that it can be derived from 
the internal necessity of such a system and does not belong 
incommunicably to the given qud given; or else it is some- 
thing intellectually inaccessible, and in this case it can never 
enter into judgments, so that we can never have any right to 
affirm or deny existence. As for the view (if any one holds 
it) which allows existence by their own right to sense presen- 
tations and to all by transfusion, it 1s too obviously anthropo- 
morphic to need refuting. 
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Now consider—owr real world—the real world of common 
sense is most clearly a function of the real world, the all- 
inclusive system which forms the content of metaphysic. 
Further, for us it is the central or pivotal function and so 
symbolic of the whole. It seems then that continuity with 
our world is demanded of the existent, because our world is 
a function of ultimate Reality. The existent is, as it were, 
equated with ultimate reality via our world, which is used as 
the middle terms asin Ais B: Bis C: Ais C. 

Notice that everything nameable exists in some character 
or other. Rebecca exists in Ivanhoe—the chimera bombilans 
in vacuo que comedit secundas intentiones exists too—in our 
fancies while we fancy it. Nothing itself is ens rationis, it is 
something—namely nothing. I suggest therefore that when 
we ask, when a certain content exists, we mean—Is the view 
of Reality, in which it occupies such and such a place, pro 
tanto final and irreformable ? would the whole construction 
of a wider and more detailed conception spread out concen- 
trically from this as from a centre, or would the world of the 
content in question turn out to be a sub-world needing an 
epicyclic connexion to bring it into its place in real reality ? 

On this interpretation of the question, Does the Absolute 
exist ? will mean—Is our system as exposed in this essay 
ultimate and all-inclusive ? 

This question I answer in the affirmative because :— 

(a) Starting from any content whatever, the mind comes 
to rest finally in the system as has been shown. 

(b) Starting from the system any content whatever may 
be conceived as an integral function of it. It is common 
enough in scientific inquiry that what was at the beginning 
an outstanding difficulty against some generalisation becomes 
in the light of more knowledge an instance of it. For ex- 
ample, according to Darwin’s theory, species of the same 
genus should (other things equal) differ in proportion to their 
distance apart. An apparent exception occurs when such 
species inhabiting two neighbouring islands nevertheless 
differ very widely. Then investigation shows that these two 
islands have water of ocean depth between them, and so 
must have been mutually inaccessible for land-crawling 
animals for long ages ; so that, though the actual distance is 
but small, what the law aims at and what in the ordinary 
course is secured by distance apart is secured. In this way 
the exception becomes an instance. 

This we may generalise. 

Ignorance is the logical beginning of knowledge. If there- 
fore in relatively complete knowledge a function (A) is known 
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as the immediate object, a function (not-A) will also be known 
in this knowledge as the indirect object ; or to put it other- 
wise, not-A will be known in complete knowledge as immediate 
object to the ignorance corresponding to this knowledge. 

Applying this to the universe at large: If in complete 
knowledge the immediate object is A the Absolute, the 
indirect object will be not-A the non-Absolute. 

All Reality will be known as a system of A and not-A, or 
rather as a system A—not not-A. Now, since A and not-A 
are in pure contradictory opposition, any content whatever 
can without distortion or being subject to any kind of stress 
be placed in such a system. That is to say, any content 
whatever is not merely included in the system and subsumed 
under its law, but is one tissue with it. 

That the Absolute knows.—This proposition was dealt with 
somewhat summarily at the beginning; I return to it here 
in order to amplify. 

An intelligible suggests an intelligence. 

Now, though contents taken separately do not logically 
involve all they suggest, this is because they also suggest 
the opposites. That is to say, the suggestion is really subject 
to conditions—to interference from outside, but where Reality 
as a whole is the subject of a suggestion there is no outside 
whence interference can come, and therefore the suggestion 
is satisfied in fact. 

To illustrate this we may compare the universe to a picture, 
or again to a drama, or to a decorative design, in each of 
which the place of each item is dictated by the idea of the 
whole. Now suppose in a picture partly covered over one 
saw a man staring fixedly in a certain direction, the primary 
suggestion would be of an object in that direction in the 
picture, but if the picture represented the imaginary terrors 
of a murderer visible to no eyes but his own, the satisfaction 
of the idea of the picture as a whole would require the frus- 
tration of this primary suggestion, and therefore though 
viewed in isolation the primary suggestion is frustrated, yet 
since the frustration of this primary suggestion is part of 
the satisfaction of the whole suggestion, the picture as a 
whole has all its suggestions satisfied. 

In the same way a broken sentence may be an integral 
function of a complete tragedy, and a broken column is a 
common form of a complete monument. And in Eastern 
decorative designs, broken and isolated lines, bits of curves, 
scrolls, etc., contribute to the completeness of the whole, 
and very well typify the Eastern conception of the created 
universe as leading nowhere. 
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Because of the natural logical implication of subject and 
object the perfect intelligible (in which all implications are 
satisfied) implies a perfect intelligence relatively to which 
the various grades of Reality are as they are in their logical 
structure. The maintenance of this coincidence requires 
the identification of the perfect intelligible with the supreme 
intelligence—the Absolute. 

In treating of error I showed that the whole content of 
error, as referred to the object, is capable not merely of 
being allowed for, but of being taken up in its proper in- 
tegral and distinctive nature into a higher truth. The same 
is true of error as referred to the subject, and because the 
erroneousness consists in the limitation, the subject must be 
finite. As therefore all finite contents are indirect objects 
to the Absolute consciousness, so also are the minds which 
in judging ignorantly, inadequately or erroneously, identify 
themselves with such contents. 

But while error as referred to the object is an indirect 
object at one remove only to the Absolute consciousness, 
error as referred to the subject is doubly indirect, being 
known in and through its proper subject. 

That the Non-Absolute is real.—It is so because it is a logical 
function of the absolute system. 

I wish here to direct attention to the difficulties in which 
the view of Mr. Bradley that the non-absolute as such is 
unreal and that the Absolute is the inclusive whole involves 
him. 

Because of the logical correlativity of subject and object, 
the immediate object of every intelligence is of a grade cor- 
respondent to that of the intelligence. Something of this 
kind may be seen in the progress of knowledge in a human 
mind, in that the dependence of Phantasm progressively 
diminishes as the mind by understanding elevates itself. 

Every one has had his moments of mental expansion, in 
which he seemed to be able to see at a glance the whole 
ramifications of (say) a system of Philosophy as involved in 
its characteristic principles. 

The type afforded by these intellectual experiences is what 
we have to serve ourselves of as best we can to conceive 
Absolute knowledge—a knowledge of Reality, intuitive, pure 
act, simultaneous, exhaustive. 

Because of the inadequacy of our model, in which the 
process towards a new immediate object involves the drop- 
ping out of sight of the indirect object, we are apt to think 
that in absolute knowledge the content of all kind of sense 
presentation disappears altogether and Reality becomes in 
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very deed ‘‘an unearthly ballet of bloodless categories ”’. 
That Mr. Bradley does not take up this position need hardly 
be said, but he avoids it, not by giving a corrected account 
of the logical process, but by giving up, or at least by leaving 
very much out of sight, the view that Reality is primarily a 
whole of logical functions. 

His Absolute has no systematic character, and there is 
therefore no distributing principle on which to refer to it 
different classes of contents. As has been shown, the im- 
mediate object is to its corresponding mediate object as ‘‘ A”’ 
to “not-A”’. Mr. Bradley cannot avail himself of the dis- 
tinction between the Absolute system, i.e. the whole content 
of the Absolute consciousness, and the Absolute as such— 
an object—the immediate object—within that consciousness, 
for he denies that the Absolute knows. His Absolute is a 
mere structureless point of reference. ‘‘A” and “not-A” 
are referred to in it in the same way and by the same title, 
they cancel one the other and the result is the neutrum. 

Thus the harmony achieved in his Absolute (Prof. A. 8. 
Pringle - Pattison aptly quotes, ‘‘ Ubi solitudinem faciunt 
pacem appellant,” Tacit. Agr., xxx.) 1s like the harmony which 
may be said to prevail in a melting-pot, where the distinctive 
colours, smells and tastes of the constituent ingredients may 
truly be said to ‘ perish,” to be “swamped,” ‘‘ submerged,”’ 


‘‘fused,” ‘engulfed,’ ‘‘blended past recognition, sup- 
fo) 
pressed,” ‘‘ absorbed,” “run together,” “ destroyed,” “ trans- 


formed,” ‘ neutralised,” as are appearances in Mr. Bradley's 
Absolute.! 

For us the Absolute is the product of a logical process, for 
us (since we have no direct or specific experience of it) it 
loses not merely an incidental quality but its definition and 
essence, unless we consent to regard it as at the limit of a 
process of which sense-presentations form the terminus a 
quo. 

It is the Absolute to these appearances. Mr. Bradley 
seems to me to fall into an extraordinary error on this point. 
He insists that nothing is lost in the Absolute, that failure, 
error, strife, the exclusiveness of the ‘‘this”’ and the “ mine” 
though fused, submerged, blended, suppressed, etc., as such 
are nevertheless not lost, because by each resolution the 
Absolute gains some product. Now it is quite true that the 
Absolute (as conceived by us) does gain something—becomes 
richer every time we refer to it a new class of appearances. 


1 Fancy a lady’s feelings if, getting caught in a shower, the colours of 
her dress were ‘harmonised’ by being ‘run together’. 
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It is true also that all that is in appearances is found in a 
sublimated form in the Absolute as in a subject. But in this 
sublimated form it is a product—a product connotes a pro- 
cess, a process two terms negatively related, a process which 
ends in, must begin out of the Absolute. The product will 
necessarily be for all mind ‘“‘ the product of the resolution of 
these elements,” and it will therefore involve a reference to 
the elements as unresolved, i.e. in their special or proper 
natures. 

That the Absolute exists necessarily and that the Non-Absolute 
does not exist necessarily.—Before entering on the proof of this 
I must set down some definitions. 

Abstract Idea. Content which has not only that 
incompleteness which is essential to 
ideality but which is also incomplete 
as idea. 

Essential Being. Content which is complete as idea 
so that any further expansion must 
be from ideality onwards to existence. 
This expansion is not a process, since 
its terms are in contradictory opposi- 
tion, as the following definitions of 
possible and actual Being will show. 


Actual Being. Content referred to its final place in 
Reality. 

Possible Being. Content denied of its final place in 
Reality. 


The Absolute system. The whole content of the Absolute 
consciousness qué system of differ- 
ences. 

To prove the proposition we must consider the structure 
of Reality as disclosed in the logical process, viz., a system 
of differences (the Absolute system) within which the Abso- 
lute as such is the ground or logical priuvs. From this it 
follows at once that the Absolute as ground and presupposi- 
tion is necessarily referred to its final place in Reality and 
therefore that It necessarily exists. 

In respect to the consequent differences—the non-absolute 
—the case is different. 

These differences are formally consequents and are there- 
fore in negative relation to antecedents. 

This outstanding negativity proves that the Absolute 
system considered as appearing in these connexions is not 
finally determined since relations of antecedent and conse- 
quent are hypothetical. Antecedent and consequent belong 
as it were to an Absolute system in fieri. Given the under- 
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lying system and given the antecedent, the consequent 
follows necessarily, but, if the consequent follows, the system 
is further determined by its appearance and therefore the 
ground is changed and the sequence altered. 

Relation of antecedent and consequent hold within a system. 
All inference holds within a system. Therefore a system of 
antecedents and consequents is necessarily a subordinate 
system, and no content is finally determined within such a 
system, except the ultimate ground which is within such a 
system as its logical presupposition and which is therefore 
literally an absolute necessity. 

The difficulty of this question must be my excuse for 
attempting a further explanation. 

(1) If A then B holds within system C; (2) If C then 
A-B within system D; (3) tf D then C-A-B within system 
E, and so on ad infinitum. 

But ‘if A then B”’ after all asserts something absolutely, 
therefore it does not merely presuppose, it partly supplies 
its ground. If we conceive a knowledge knowing all Reality 
at its roots, knowing a priori why such and such fancies 
and suggestions are possible and why no others are, we can 
see that for such a knowledge the whole infinite series of 
grounds and consequences would fall within a system, which 
every possible connexion would presuppose. 

The ultimate system taken as difference would (like the 
self in self-consciousness) fall within, while remaining iden- 
tical with itself, taken as ground: taken as ground it would 
be absolute, and taken as difference necessary—necessary, 
because involved in every possible connexion, and therefore 
capable of being exhibited as logical antecedent to every 
consequent whatever. 

When we retreat down a series as 1, 2, 3 above, each 
succeeding system C, D, E approximates nearer than the last 
to this all-inclusive Absolute system. This system as simul- 
taneously present to the Absolute consciousness would unite 
the character of a logical construction with that of an object 
of intellectual vision. But only in its character of logical 
construction are its differences referred to their systematic 
places by logical necessity, and, as explained, this necessary 
reference is not final and therefore does not import existence. 

The expansion of content from Abstract Idea onwards to 
essential Being is strictly a logical process of which exist- 
ence is the unattainable limit; the final expansion which 
attains the limit is not logically motived. 

Taking a circle to represent existence and an inscribed 
triangle to represent the most abstract idea, the logical 
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process up to essential Being may be diagrammatised by in- 
creasing the number of sides of the inscribed figure—the 
process will always be towards circularity, but because the 
inscribed figure is bounded by straight lines can never reach 
it. Similarly, the logical process is towards existence, but 
because a logical system is a system of grounds and con- 
sequences can never reach it. 

That the Non-Absolute is caused to exist by the will of God— 
the Absolute Being.—We start from Mr. Bradley’s definition 
of will. ‘The self-realisation of an idea with which the 
self is identified.” The Idea is self-realising only as identi- 
fied with the self, and to make this clear I should prefer 
“Will is the realisation by the self of an idea,” ete. 

‘‘ By the self’’ is introduced because in so far as other 
independent causes concur with the activity of the self in 
producing the realisation of its idea, in so far, that is, as 
the intention to realise is not the total but only a partial 
cause of the effect, we do not recognise the effect as pro- 
duced by will. Now the Absolute, considered as cause, is 
the cause of causes, it is the centre where all threads of 
causality meet, it is therefore total cause of all effects so far 
as referred to it in a way appropriate to its nature. 

The Absolute considered as Absolute intelligence is the 
unity of all ideas, the single, universal representation where 
all ideas come to unity. 

Since all ideas (therefore all ideas of effects) are in it, all 
effects pre-exist in it in idea; since in it all ideas come to 
unity, all ideas (and therefore the ideas of all effects) are 
identified with it qué known in its unity. 

Putting these two conclusions together we get that the 
Absolute is cause of all effects and that all effects are 
realisations of ideas with which it is identified. That is 
to say, the non-Absolute is caused to exist by the Wil! of 
God, the Absolute. 


That the act of the Divine Will realising the Divine Ideas, 


is an act of Creation.—Creation is production out of—nothing. 


The question is, as to whether the Divine Ideas as realised 
in finite Beings have any thread of real identity with them- 
selves, as unrealised, or as Ideas. 

What is formally not not-A is formally A, but the 
Divine Ideas, as ideas, are formally not not-God (Definition 
of Possible Being). Therefore the Divine Ideas, as Ideas, 
are identical with God. 

The non-Absolute is that essentially, its non-Absoluteness 
is its central, fundamental and determining attribute, and 
it imposes on all that falls within the non-Absolute a de- 
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termination of non-Absoluteness or finitude as its inmost 
essence. 

For a similar reason all that falls within the Divine 
Nature is determined as Absolute and Infinite. 

Now that which by its whole essence is formally A can- 
not change into that which by its whole essence is formally 
not-A, for change requires as vehicle an unaffected sub- 
stratum of identity, and is therefore impossible where the 
negativity of two terms penetrates their whole essence. It 
follows that the existent non-Absolute is produced out of 
nothing, that is to say, it is created. 

Let us then conceive the Divine Consciousness contem- 
plating the Divine Essence, and so having before it the 
world in its essential Being. This world though it is con- 
ceived in entire abstraction from both actuality and pos- 
sibility of existence is essentially not-God. But though 
Wwe may pause at, we cannot rest in this abstraction. God 
in one intuition knows all that is knowable, therefore in 
that intuition He knows that the world while retaining its 
negative relation to Himself, as regards Essence, is capable 
either of receiving or of foregoing negative relation to Him- 
self as regards existence: that is, He conceives it as essenti- 
ally capable of being actual or possible. 

He conceives also still in one intuition all the conditions 
of its becoming actual and all the determinations, e.g. as 
to dependence on His Will, as to this Will being free and 
as totime. Further, this Act of Will is eternally present to 
Him and is not as something future. Thus resting in His 
eternal Self-Knowledge, God has in pure act a knowledge 
of all possibilities, an immutable knowledge of all changes 
and their conditions, an eternal knowledge of things temporal 
and of all their circumstances, and a necessary knowledge 
of His freedom. 


The argument here employed is, in principle at least, due to Duns 
Scotus. 
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IV.—IMAGE, IDEA AND MEANING. 
By R. F. Atrrep 


WE are all familiar with the terms ‘image,’ ‘idea’ and 
‘meaning’ from their prominence in psychological and philo- 
sophical discussions. And one would naturally expect that 
their technical use had resulted in investing these terms with 
a definite sense and in determining accurately their relations 
to each other. Personally, I must confess, that I have found 
the very reverse of this to be true. I have found not only 
that different writers use these terms in very different senses, 
but—what is more perplexing—I cannot help thinking that 
the same writer often employs them in different senses. And 
thus from a good deal of philosophical reading I have carried 
away the general impression that much confusion prevails 
in the use of these terms—a confusion of which the users 
themselves seem for the most part to be blissfully unaware. 
No doubt, it is but fair to acknowledge that after all the 
confusion may be due to myself, and to my failure to under- 
stand what to others is plain. However that may be, I can 
but give voice to my trouble, in the hope that if the fault 
should be mine, it may be pointed out to me. But if, as I 
suspect, others have been perplexed as I have been, they may 
welcome an attempt to point out the root of the confusion, 
and to insist on some distinctions which ought never to have 
been neglected. 

To prevent a misunderstanding of my purpose, I would 
have the reader bear in mind that I am concerned with the 
sense which the terms image, idea and meaning bear in Psy- 
chology and Logic, but that I am not concerned with more 
ultimate problems of Epistemology or of Metaphysics. I 
shall, therefore, without scruple use the language of ordinary 
Dualism and speak, e.g. of experience and reality as distinct, 
of objects as ‘independent’ of our ideas about them, of past 
and future as ‘real’ though we only deal with them through 
the medium of present ideas, and so forth. In short, I shall 
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hold myself free to speak dogmatically of many matters 
which, from another point of view, would legitimately be 
treated as problems. 


A. 


There is a well-known theory which distinguishes the 
image as psychological idea from the meaning as logical 
idea. Its usual statement is: In every idea we can dis- 
tinguish three aspects—(1) existence, (2) content, (3) mean- 
ing or significance. In other words, (1) the idea exists, i.e. it 
occurs as a psychical fact within the conscious experience of 
an individual mind. (2) The idea has a certain character or 
content which distinguishes it from other ideas and other 
modes of consciousness, along with which it may happen to 
occur. (3) The idea has a certain meaning, ie. it is an idea 
of something, it refers to some object or aspect in the real 
world. The first two aspects of the idea are psychological, 
the last is logical. Psychology is concerned with the occur- 
rence and the character of an idea regarded purely as a 


mental event in an individual mind, and its various relations ° 


to other events in the same mind. Logic, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the idea in so far as it has a meaning and 
is referred to reality, 7.c.in so far as it is used as a “sign” for 
something other than itself. In thinking, our attention and 
interest are wholly centred in the meaning of our ideas, not in 
the ideas themselves as psychical occurrences. We are con- 
cerned with the objects, not with the “signs” which repre- 
sent the objects ‘‘in our heads”. Asa rule, we are more or less 
unaware even of the existence and character of these signs, 
and it requires a special effort of introspection to bring them 


before consciousness. But in thus making objects of these ~ 
mental signs, we must, it seems, employ another set of 


mental signs, and so on in infinitum. In short, in Logic we 
have to do with what may be called objective thinking, ie. 
thought in its reference to objects, thought as a medium of 
knowledge. In Psychology, we study thought in abstraction 
from this objective reference as a mere process in an in- 


dividual consciousness. Psychologically the idea is an image,? 


logically it is a meaning. Thus in thinking of a horse, I 
must distinguish on the one hand a psychical image, i.e. a 
present modification of my consciousness consisting in a 
more or less vivid and complete ‘ revival’ of the visual per- 
ception of a horse, and on the other hand, the horse itself, 
as a real creature in the real world, which consumes so 
much food a day, which I can ride, for which I have paid 
much money, and which will finally be made up into sausages 
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for the East-End. In other words, I think of the real horse 
by means of my horse-image. 

All this seems beautifully clear. And I have spent so 

much time over an elaborate statement of a theory with 
which most students of philosophy will be familiar because 
it is the most consistent of which I am aware, and will 
therefore supply the best possible basis for the criticisms 
which I have to make. 
I must say at once, that there is not a single point in the 
above theory which is satisfactory, or can be accepted as it 
stands. Indeed, the difficulties by which it is beset and the 
problems which it raises are so numerous that the critic is 
almost embarrassed to know where to begin. 

In the first place, we must discuss the relation of the 
image to the meaning as represented by the theory. I have 
spoken above as if ‘meaning’ and ‘ object’ were interchange- 
able terms. That, no doubt, would be the simplest assump- 
| tion. The image, in that case, would be the mental event 
| ‘in my head, and the meaning would be the ‘ real object’. 
I may illustrate this by a quotation: ‘A lion is the symbol 
i of courage, and a fox of cunning, but it would be impossible 
| to say that the idea of a fox (= fox-image) stands for cunning 
directly. We mean by it first the animal called a fox, and 
we then use this meaning to stand as the sign for one quality 
i of the fox.’' The words which I have italicised plainly 
imply a distinction between the psychical image and the 
real animal which we mean by means of the image. This, 
| of course, suggests a question as to the nature of this link 
iI between image and object, and as to its recognition by the 
| mind. The explanation offered, if I understand it right, is 
| that part of the content of the image, set apart and fixed by the 
i mind, is itself the meaning. Such at least appears to be the 
sense of the following continuation of the above quotation : 
ii ‘Just as the image or presentation of a fox is taken by us in 
fH one part of its content, and referred away to another subject, 
I so this meaning itself suffers further mutilation : one part of 
i its content is fixed by the mind and referred further on to a 


i ‘Bradley, Logic, p. 5. I wish it to be understood that I am quoting 
i this and other passages merely as illustrations. I am not to be taken 
as criticising Mr. Bradley. For Mr. Bradley, by refusing to have his 
i Logic republished, has indicated that he has in important respects 
ii changed his views. And the theory which I am criticising therefore 
| may no longer represent what he really holds. _ It is for me simply ‘a’ 
view which happens to be found in one of Mr. Bradley’s books; but it is 
not Mr. Bradley’s view. I should like to refer the reader in this con- 
nexion to Mr. Bradley’s footnote in the last number of Minp (N.S., 60, 
p. 446), which I have seen since writing the above. 
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second subject, viz., the quality in general, wherever found’. 
And again, ‘that connexion of attributes we recognise as 
horse, is one part of the content of the unique horse-image, 
and this fragmentary part of the psychical event is all that in 
Logie we know of or care for’. The words in italics, if taken 
literally, are so astounding that one would fain believe them 
to be a mere slip. Granted even, that in judgments about a 
horse we make use of a more or less complete horse-image 
(which is by no means the case), it is surely nonsense to say 
that merely a fragment of an image, itself fragmentary, is 
used as meaning. On the contrary, it would be truer to say, 
that our meaning is far fuller than anything contained in the 
image. But one can see how the mistake arose. An image 
usually contains much that is irrelevant, and not, therefore, 
‘used as meaning’. Thus, if we think of death by means of 
an image of a ‘withered flower,’* it is clear that we do not 
wish to ascribe to death ali the characteristics of the dead 
flower, but only its deadness. And this is said to be 
(a) singled out and ‘ fixed on’ by the mind and (bd) ‘ referred 


away to another subject’. These seem to be the two stages 


of the mysterious process of meaning one thing by means of 
another. But I doubt whether this gets us any further. 
Suppose I want to think of the colour ‘red’. I may have 
an image of a circular red patch, or a red flower, or a drop 
of blood. But, of course, I do not mean these images as 
wholes, I mean merely the quality of red in them. That I 
‘fix on’. But how does that help me? The redness of the 
image is not the colour red-as-such which I mean. It is a 
particular quality of a particular image. No amount of 


analysis of the image, or of fixing one’s mind on the redness ‘ 


of the image, will make that redness universal. It is, and 
remains, the redness of that image, and the more we fix on 
it, the more we succeed merely in meaning that particular 
red, and not redness as such which we want to mean. The 
meaning lies beyond the image, and no operation on the 
image will get us to the meaning. And, in any case it is 
unintelligible how this particular element of a particular 
image should lose its particularity by being ‘ referred away 
to another subject’. Berkeley and Hume were no doubt 
mistaken when they attempted to define a universal as 
a ‘particular idea with a general signification’. But I fail 
to see that our metaphors about ‘fixing on’ part of an 
image and ‘referring it away to another subject’ are any 
more successful. There is no way of deriving a universal 


2 Ibid., p. 9. 


1 Bradley, Logic, p. 6. Italics mine. 
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meaning from what, as a mental occurrence, must always be 
particular. And there are other difficulties. According to 
the theory I can think of a horse as actually seen with the 
bodily eye only by means of an image of the horse. But the 
image manifestly lacks many of the qualities of sense-per- 
ception. Yet I succeed in meaning by the image not the 
horse as imaged but the horse as seen.! 

But there 1s no need to go into details. The theory derives 
such plausibility as it possesses from the fact that it con- 
siders only that class of mental ‘signs’ which is composed 
of images in the strict psychological sense of the word, 
i.e. ‘revivals’ of visual, tactual, auditory sense-perceptions. 
Except for this arbitrary restriction, the identity (partial or 
total) of content in sign and thing signified could not be 
maintained. Yet it is made the corner-stone of the theory, 
when the mind is said to ‘fix on’ part of the content of the 
image and refer it to another subject ; or to put it in plainer 
language, when the content is treated not as a qualification 
of the image but as a qualification of the real object which 
we ‘mean’. We have nothing to qualify reality with except 
the contents of our minds, our imagery, which we ‘ divorce’ 
and ‘cut loose’ from its existence in the mind so as to 
weave a garment for reality out of it. That this identity of 
content, even so far as it exists, is wholly insufficient for the 
purposes of the theory, I have shown above. Now [ shall 
have to mention a far more serious difficulty. How, on this 
theory, are we to explain the thought of all those persons 
who are defective in imagery, and think mainly with the help 
of words? And indeed, how are we to deal with language, 
with all those cases in which words are used as ‘ signs’ for 
meanings? Wecan surely not say that the content of the 
word (or verbal image) is ‘fixed on’ and ‘referred away to 
another subject’. As Prof. Stout* says: ‘It is, of course, 
sheer nonsense to say that the specific nature of what we 
think of, when we thus think in words, is constituted by 
partial features of the content of the words themselves con- 
sidered as auditory-motor or visual-motor complexes’. And, 
finally, what imagery can be suitably suggested for highly 
abstract terms, such as ‘unity,’ ‘difference,’ ‘spontaneity,’ 
‘reciprocity, etc.? For such meanings words are the only 


1 For further examples and a fuller criticism of the theory that there 
must be identity of content between the psychological and the logical 
idea I may refer to an extremely interesting article by Prof. Stout on 
“Mr. Bradley’s Theory of Judgment” in Proceedings of the Arist. Soc., 
NS., iii., 1902-3, pp. 8-13. 
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signs, but in what sense the content of the word and the con- 
tent of the sign can be said to be identical, it is impossible to 
see.' 
However, even if I assume all these difficulties not to exist, 
I am unable to convince myself that the theory gives a true 
account of what happens when we think. And as the con- 
clusion to which I have come on this point differs somewhat 
from those usually accepted, I must be permitted to set it 
forth at greater length. In the first place, an idea or image 
which is not an idea or image of something, is not, even 
psychologically, an idea at all. Indeed, I should be prepared 
to uphold the paradox that there is no idea, or combination 
of ideas, which is wholly meaningless. An idea always 
carries with it a relation to something other than itself, 
_ Thus, I should say, even ‘square circle’ is not meaningless. 
Each element of the complex has its own definite meaning. 
And though they refuse to join into a harmonious whole of 
meaning, as ey. ‘equilateral’ and ‘ triangle’ do, the whole 
signified by square circle is a whole characterised by extreme 
inner conflict of its elements, and this conflict, this refusal of 
the elements to be joined, is an experience as distinct and 
definite in its way as the experience of the blending of ‘ equi- 
lateral’ and ‘triangle’. And hence the words ‘ square circle’ 
cannot be called meaningless, as if the words conveyed 
nothing beyond their own sound, and left the mind a sheer 
blank but for their own presence.* There is then, even for 
psychology, no idea or image which does not carry with it a 
meaning. Our consciousness of the idea involves our con- 
sciousness (more or less explicitly) of its meaning, and the 
ideas with which Psychology deals are not mere signs with- 
out signification. In other words, ideas are understood, and, 
as 1 have already mentioned, in ordinary thinking our at- 
tention is not directed always or even mainly to the ideas, 
but primarily to their meanings. And it is only when we 


1 James, Principles of Psych., i., p. 471 ff., also criticises the view that 
‘ideas, in order to know, must be cast in the exact likeness of whatever 
things they know’. 

*The nearest approach to a blank would be constituted, I suppose, 
by a string of ‘meaningless’ syllables, e.g. by a word from a foreign 
language, of the meaning of which we are wholly ignorant. But even 
here, there is observable a continual tendency of the mind to pass beyond 
the mere word, to some other content which might be its meaning, 
though this attempt is continually baffled, and the mind driven back on 
the mere sound. By the way, would a ‘pure’ sensation, if such a thing 
existed, be a sensation of anything? Strictly speaking such a sensation 
would be e.g. a blue sensation but not a sensation of blue. The objec- 
tive reference presupposes an act of distinction, turning the content of 
the sensation into its ‘ object’. 
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fail to understand, that the idea itself (the word or image) 
becomes prominent in consciousness. In short, no idea is a 
‘mere ’ idea, the cognitive function, i.e. the relation to some- 
thing which it means, is essential to its very being. 

Both the idea and its meaning, then, must be present to 
consciousness. Or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to 
say that they form together a complex psychical whole, a 
‘psychosis’ of which the different elements, however, enjoy 
different degrees of prominence in consciousness, or draw 
upon themselves different amounts of attention. To use the 
convenient phraseology of Prof. Lipps, the whole is ‘ per- 
ceived,’ but only some parts of it are ‘apperceived,’ or as 
Mr. Bradley would say, ‘fixed on’. Normally we apper- 
ceive merely the meaning, and the image or sign remains in 
the background, in the shade, as it were. But, of course, we 
can make the image or sign the special object of attention ; 
we can ‘apperceive’ it, and correspondingly the meaning 
falls into the background. But it does not disappear, it 
remains in consciousness. Even when the psychologist 
studies the character and behaviour of his own images he is 
always conscious that they are images of such and such an 
object. It is their image of a breakfast table which Prof. 
James’ pupils describe. Thus the distinction between image 
and meaning would seem to be mainly one of the emphasis 
with which attention is directed now to one element, and 
again to another, of a complex psychic whole. And it is not 
at all essential that there should be, as in the case of the 
present example, and indeed of all images, a relative identity 
of content between image and object. Complex wholes of 
sign and meaning may be formed without any such identity 
whatever, as the use of words clearly shows. The sound of 
a word, and the sensations of throat-, lip-, tongue-movements 
in pronouncing it, have no identity of content with the object 
meant, and yet the word and its meaning can form a psychic 
whole, in which either the meaning or the word can be more 
prominently ‘ apperceived ’. 

And here I must be permitted a short digression. Psycho- 
logists have not, I think, sufficiently observed that the com- 
plex of word-meaning is not formed by mere association. The 
understanding of a word, i.e. the use of the word as a ‘sign’ 
for its meaning, is something altogether different from the 
associative passage of the mind from one to the other, even 


1T shall amplify this statement lower down, more particularly with 
reference to the ‘ideas’ of imaginary objects and their meanings. 
® Principles of Psych., ii., pp. 56-7. 
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if such passage should be regular and uniform. This is 
beautifully illustrated by the account of the way in which 
Helen Keller learned to understand that words (in the 
manual alphabet of the blind) have a meaning, and to use 
these word-signs to convey her own meaning. Of course, she 
used signs, such as gestures and screams, long before she 
learned to speak. And, as she was thus familiar with signs, it 
is the more curious that for a long time after she had learned 
to imitate various word-signs and to associate them with the 
right objects, she did not understand that these signs meant the 
objects. Miss Keller’s teacher, Miss Sullivan, used to spell 
into her hand the names of things which she might be 
handling at the time, succeeding thereby in forming associa- 
tions, but not succeeding at first in producing understand- 
ing. Thus she tells' how on one day she spelt ‘ c-a-k-e’ and 
then gave the child a piece to eat. On the next day, when 
the child was busy over a sewing-card, she began spelling 
‘¢-a-r-d,’ but when she had got to ‘ c-a’ the child impetuously 
pulled the teacher’s dress an! pointed downstairs, obviously 
wanting her to fetch some cake. The ‘c-a’ revived the 
‘cake’ of the previous day, and that led to a demand for the 
article. But the process was purely one of association, and 
there was no understanding that ‘c-a-k-e’ meant cake. This 
is shown clearly by the following quotations from Miss Sulli- 
van’s letters: ‘ Helen has learned several nouns this week. 
“M-u-g” and ‘“‘m-i-l-k”’ have given her more trouble than 
other words. When she spells ‘‘ milk” she points to the 
mug, and when she spells ‘‘mug”’ she makes the sign for 


pouring or drinking. . . . She has no idea yet that everything 
has a name.’* And again we get this glimpse of a daily 


lesson: ‘ [ gave her an object, and she spelled the name. . . 
and made the sign for cake (it did not occur to her to spell 
the word) ’.* What is characteristic is that she uses her own 
signs to convey her meanings, and not the word-signs which 
she has learned to associate with certain objects. The thing 
might suggest the word, and the word the thing, but there is 
no consciousness that the one means the other. This is 
Helen Keller’s own account of how she discovered that words 
have meanings:* ‘Some one was drawing water and my 
teacher placed my hand under the spout. As the cool stream 
gushed over one hand she spelled into the other the word 
water, first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, my whole 


1 Helen Keller, The Story of My Life, p. 305 ff. = * [bid., p. 312. 
3 [bid., p. 315. The cake was the child’s reward for obedience. 
4 [bid., p. 23. 
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attention fixed upon the motions of her fingers. Suddenly 
I felt a misty consciousness as of something forgotten—a 
thrill of returning thought, and somehow the mystery of 
language was revealed to me. I knew then that ‘ w-a-t-e-r” 
meant the wonderful cool something that was flowing over 
my hand.’ This occurred a considerable time after she had 
learned to spell the names of certain objects, and even to 
connect the right names with the right objects. The under- 
standing of the meaning of a sign, therefore, implies more 
than an association between two distinct mental elements ; 
the elements must be fused into a new psychic whole, in 
which they are simultaneously present though with different 
degrees of prominence. 

This view of sign and meaning as forming a psychic whole 
enables us to dispose of a difficulty which was a great puzzle 
to an older generation of psychologists. Turning round upon 
their own minds to discover what was really present there 
when they thought of anything, they were much astonished 
to find there merely signs, and nothing beyond the signs. All 
trace of the meaning, the object, seemed to have vanished. 
More particularly was this the case where the signs consisted 
of words. Images seemed at least to carry with them some- 
thing of the substance of their objects, however attenuated 
and shadowy, but words apparently brought before the mind 
nothing but their own sound and look, and if you asked for 
their meaning, other words were all that you could find. Did 
you think of ‘ love ’—what were you conscious of except the 
sound of the word, or perchance the words of some definition 
that might occur to you? Where was the thing itself and 
how were you conscious of that ? 

The mistake which Hobbes and Hume and Dugald Stewart 
and many others made in putting the question in this way, 
was that they broke up the psychic whole of sign and mean- 
ing, and fixing their attention purely on the sign, tried vainly 
to convince themselves that this miserable remnant was itself 
the whole. Instead of holding fast to the patent fact, that 
in ordinary thought they did succeed in giving meanings to 
their thoughts, they asked themselves the absurd question, 


‘what are we really conscious of when we are conscious of 


meaning something? And having forced themselves by the 
very formulation of their question to look for something 
other than the meaning, they could of course find only the 
empty shells which had contained that meaning. They pro- 
ceeded, as Prof. Stout wittily says, like men looking for spec- 
tacles which are on their noses all the time. Signs are always 
sensational in nature, whether they are actual sensations (as 
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in sense-perception) or ideas (images or ‘ revived’ sensations). 
Words are nothing but complexes of kinesthetic, auditory, 
and visual sensations and images, and the same applies to all 
other signs. But the fact that a significant psychic whole 
contains as a subordinate factor these sensational elements, 
and that such a whole apparently cannot be present in our 
consciousness without the help of such elements, in no way 
entitles us to treat them as the only solid and substantial 
factor, the only objective content, as it were. I have exposed 
this fallacy due to a misuse of introspection at some length, 
because even psychologists who in one direction have recog- 
nised and avoided it, have fallen victims to it in another. 
Thus it appears to me—if I may digress once again—that 
Prof. James’ theories of Emotion and of Mental Activity 
both involve the fallacy of taking the sensational elements 
of complex psychical wholes as constituting those wholes. 
When Prof. James identifies an emotion with the various 
organic sensations and feelings arising from the symptoms 
of its bodily manifestation,' or again when he identifies our 
experience of activity with the muscular sensations that 
accompany it,” he is undoubtedly guilty of not accepting the 
first-hand evidence of his own inner experience, but offering 
to us instead a mangled extract of sensational elements. 
Says Prof. James: ‘It is difficult for me to detect in the 
activity any purely spiritual element at all. Whenever 
my introspective glance succeeds in turning round quickly 
enough to catch one of these manifestations of spontaneity 
in the act, all it can ever feel distinctly is some bodily process, 
for the most part taking place within the head.’ Yet in 
speaking of ‘meaning’ the same Prof. James had wisely 
said: ‘The sense of our meaning is an entirely peculiar 
element of the thought. It is one of those evanescent 
and “transitive” facts of mind which introspection cannot turn 
round upon, and isolate and hold up for examination, as an 
entomologist passes round an insect ona pin.’*® Is an emo- 
tion or a feeling of activity in any way less a ‘ peculiar ele- 
ment’ of our experience? Or does Prof. James really think 
he has succeeded in pinning these experiences down, and 
walking round them introspectively ? The consciousness of 
an emotion is no more the same as the consciousness of 
‘quickened heartbeats,’ ‘ shallow breathing,’ ‘ trembling lips,’ 
‘weakened limbs,’ ‘ visceral stirrings,’ than the consciousness 
of the meaning of a thought is identical with the conscious- 


1 Prine. of Psych., ii., pp. 451-453. 
® [bid., i., p. 299 ff. 3 Tbid., i., p. 472. Italics mine. 
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ness of the word or image or other sensational element which 
serves as its ‘sign’. 

I hope this digression has served to make clear the sense 
in which I have spoken of a sign and its meaning as forming 
together a psychic whole. But, unfortunately, this account 
is itself beset with difficulties. The distinction between sign 
and meaning is usually not regarded as merely a distinction 
between different aspects or elements of a whole, but as a 
distinction between distinct and separate existences. And, as 
a rule it is even implied, that these existences belong to 


but the thing signified material.'. Thus Prof. Stout dis- 
tinguishes in cognition two elements: (i) A thought-refer- 
ence to something which, as the thinker means or intends it, 
is not a present modification of his individual consciousness ; 
(ii) A more or less specific modification of his individual 
consciousness, which defines and determines the direction of 
thought to this or that special object. . . . In the perception 
of a tree the reference to an object is circumscribed and 
directed by a plexus of visual and other presentations. The 
object . . . is a material thing, not a mental occurrence. . . .’” 

This is a good statement of what is commonly implied in 
cognition. The simplest perception is on the one hand my 
perception and on the other hand my perception of a certain 
object. very idea is on the one hand my idea and on the 
other my idea of something. Every act or process of cognition 
contains these two aspects inseparably within itself, and it 
is perhaps the greatest and most difficult of all philosophic 
achievements to keep the unity of these two distinctions 
steadfastly in view. The difficulty emerges as soon as we 
attempt to give a more detailed account of the way in which 
the two aspects are related one to the other within the 
single cognitive act. Do we look first at the perception or 
idea qua being mine? Then the object appears at once 
merely as a part or qualification of this particular modifica- 
tion of my consciousness. It serves to give that content and 
character to the perception or idea by means of which we 
distinguish it from every other perception or idea. Do we 
look next at the object? And lo, it seems to owe all content 
and character to perception, thought, consciousness. Do we 
try to define them so that they may be distinguished? Then 
we are in danger of making knowledge inexplicable, and 


1 For the sake of simplicity I put this down without qualification. Of 
course, when we think e.g. of an emotion, both sign and thing signified 
belong to the psychical order of being. 

* Anal. Psych., i., p. 47. 
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being left with the insoluble problem, how an idea which is 
a ‘modification of an individual consciousness’ can mean an 
object which is not a modification of consciousness. The only 
way to escape these puzzles is to take one’s stand resolutely 
on what may be called the self-transcension of consciousness, 
z.e. on the fact that we are and can be conscious of objects 
whose nature and existence we do not regard as simply 
identical with the nature and existence of our own states of 
consciousness. If there is a problem here, it is a problem 
for Metaphysics. But in Psychology and Logic to take 
one’s stand on anything less than that, ensures from the 
very start the failure of every attempt to deal with the re- 
lation of sign and meaning. 

I do not feel sure that the attempt of Prof. James to solve 
this problem by means of the conception of a ‘psychic 
fringe’ wholly escapes the dangers which I have indicated. 
The considerations which led to the conception, if I under- 
stand them right, are these. When we think we are con- 
scious not merely of an idea, i.e. of a present modification 
of our consciousness, but we are also conscious of meaning 
something by the idea. There is therefore not only the 
idea, but something more; and this something more must 
on the one hand be in consciousness (for else we should 
not ‘understand’ anything by the idea) and again it must 
transcend consciousness, for else there would be no objective 
reference. To meet this situation the conception of a 
‘psychic fringe’ is offered. 

It is, of course, impossible to deny that this conception 
describes indubitable psychological facts, and I fully agree 
with Prof. Stout’s admirable account of ‘acquirement of 
meaning’ in his Manual of Psychology.' It is perfectly true 
that, e.g. in listening to a tune or to a sentence, we are not 
merely conscious of the particular tone or word which we 
may be hearing at the moment, but that each tone or word 
carries with it the accumulated after-effects of all previous 
tones or words, and at the same time predisposes us to 
anticipate the continuation of the tune or sentence in a 
particular way. If each word or tone dropped completely 
out of consciousness, as its successor entered, without 
leaving any traces of its presence, we should never be able 
to take in a sentence or tune ‘as a whole’. We should be 
confined to the mere sound of the word, and we may 
well doubt whether that sound would carry with it any 
‘meaning’ at all. If this be the meaning of ‘fringe’ no 
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one can doubt that it represents psychical fact. But what 
I am reluctantly compelled to doubt is that the conception 
supplies an adequate solution of the fundamental problem 
of meaning, viz., the relation of sign and thing signified, 
the ‘objective reference’ of the sign. There are passages 
in Prof. James’ Psychology in which he says explicitly that 
the objective reference of the sign consists in its psychic 
I am very reluctant to assume that he really means 
what he says, but his language is so emphatic, that I am 
forced to protest. ‘ Each word,’ says Prof. James, ‘is felt, 
not only as a word, but as having a meaning. The 
“meaning ”’ of a word taken thus dynamically in a sentence 
may be quite different from its meaning when taken stati- 
cally or without context. The dynamic meaning is usually 
reduced to the bare fringe we have described of felt suitability 
or unfitness to the context and conclusion. The static 
meaning, when the word is concrete, as ‘‘ table,’’ “‘ Boston,” 
consists of sensory images awakened ; when it is abstract, as 
“criminal legislation,” “fallacy,” the meaning consists of other 
words aroused forming the so-called ‘‘ definition ”’.’! In other 
words, the meaning of ‘ Boston,’ ‘fallacy,’ etc., consists of 
the ‘fringe’ of images and words which are more or less 
subconsciously present, whenever the words themselves are 


fringe. 


present. 


of consciousness, but it can be called up explicitly if need 
be. Now in the first place, this account is wholly untrue 
as regards our ordinary consciousness of meaning. For 
what normally occupies the focus of attention is the meaning, 
the objective reference, whereas the sign forms the fringe, of 
which we have but a more or less shadowy consciousness. 
Prof. James exactly reverses the true state of affairs, for 
according to his theory, the sign should occupy the centre 
of attention, and the meaning form the vague background.” 
Whether I have images or not, and whether I know the 
exact definition of a word or not, in ordinary thinking what 
looms large in my consciousness is the meaning and not 
the word. And this meaning does not consist in images 
or in other words. And this brings me to the second and 
even more important point which I have to make against 
Prof. James’ account. As the account stands, it would be 
fully applicable to a@ solipsistic experience and to extreme sub- 
jectivism. And that, I take it, is the last thing that Prof. 


1 James, Princ. of Psych., i., p. 265. Italics mine. 

2 Prof. Stout, Anal. Psych.,i., ch. iv., brings the same criticism against 
Prof. James, but there are one or two passages where he seems to have 
slipped into the same mistake. See below, p. 84 7. 
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Normally this fringe remains in the background 
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James intends. On the contrary, I take it, he would 
heartily agree with the passage from Prof. Stout’s book 
which I quoted above: ‘In the perception of a tree the 
reference to an object is circumscribed and directed by a 
plexus of visual and other presentations. The object .. . 
is a material thing, not a mental occurrence... .’' But 
the images which according to Prof. James are meant by 
‘Boston,’ and the words of the definition which are meant 
by ‘ fallacy,’ are, in the context, mental occurrences, and they 
are nothing else. So long then as the fringe is merely a 
psychical fact or occurrence, it seems nonsense to say that 
it is the meaning of another psychical occurrence. It 
amounts to saying that the meaning of a sign is to be 
found in other signs. But where, then, is the ‘thing 
signified’? The meaning of Boston is emphatically not the 
images of this or that person, nor even the images of all 
persons together. Even for myself the meaning of Boston 
consists not of my images of Boston (supposing that I have 
any images at all), but of a certain town in America, to which 
those images themselves refer, and of which they themselves 
are merely ‘signs’. Hence to explain the meaning of an 
image or word by reference to its ‘fringe’ and to make this 
fringe consist of other images and words, is not to solve the pro- 
blem of the objective reference of signs, but merely to put it 
one stage further back. For the fringe itself, when it is made 
explicit, is seen to consist but of signs, which would have their 
own meaning in turn beyond themselves. The only reason 
why Prof. James is content to accept certain images as the 
meaning of ‘ Boston’ and a certain definition as the meaning 
of ‘fallacy,’ is that these images and words are not mere 
images and words, but themselves carry meanings with them, 
and these meanings are not again other images or other 
words but are the things signified themselves. The images 
are of value to him, not because they are Boston, but because 
by means of them he can think of Boston itself, and connect 
the word ‘Boston’ with the actual city. And again the 
words of the definition of fallacy are important to him not as 
words, which can be substituted for the word ‘fallacy,’ but 
because he can bring before his mind by means of them the 
real nature of fallacy. Prof. Stout’s language in respect to 
the same problems is far more careful than that of Prof. 
James: ‘It seems certain that the mental state which we 
call understanding the meaning of a word need not involve 
any distinction of the multiplicity of parts belonging to the 


1 Cf, p. 80. 
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object signified by it. To bring this multiplicity before con- 
sciousness in its fulness and particularity would involve the 
imaging of objects with their sensory qualities, visual, audi- 
tory, tactual, etc.’' This passage implies, that both words 
and images, being signs, involve a reference to objects other 
than themselves, and it avoids the mistake of saying that 
because the meaning of a word can be made clearer by means 
of other words and images, therefore the meaning of the word 
is those words and images. The phrase ‘psychic fringe’ 
contains a great temptation to commit this confusion. And 
it may be as well to lay bare the root of the confusion. As I 
said above, sign and meaning form an indissoluble psychic 
whole. Yet, on the other hand, when we introspectively 
analyse that whole, we seem to discover only those sensa- 
tional elements which constitute the sign. What, then, 
could be more tempting than to assume that the meaning 
is present only as a more or less indistinct, subconscious 
‘fringe’? And what easier than to confuse this non-existent 
and imaginary fringe with a very real and existing fringe, 
viz., the fringe constituted by all those words and images 
with which a given word is associated ? It is an utter mistake 
to think, that when a meaning is unanalysed and implicit, it is 
present merely as a‘ fringe’. 'There is, indeed, a ‘ fringe,’ but 
it consists of other words and images. And though we must 
use these to make explicit our meaning, they help us to de- 
fine it, only because they themselves are signs referring to 
that meaning, not because they are the meaning. The 
advance from an implicit to an explicit meaning, implies as 
its instrument the development of the ‘fringe’ which sur- 
rounded the original sign, but this fringe never loses its 
character as sign, and is in the apprehension of the explicit 
meaning always subordinate, as signs normally are. And the 
character of the meaning as implicit or explicit, unanalysed or 
analysed, undeveloped or developed, is not a character of its 
mental signs at all. These signs, qua signs, are neither im- 
plicit nor explicit. These adjectives are quite meaningless 
as applied to signs. Otherwise, we should have to say, e.4., 


1 Anal. Psych., i., p. 79. However, there are other passages in which 
Prof. Stout seems to have been betrayed into the mistake of which I 
complain. Thus on p. 83 we are told that the sight of an orange in- 
volves more than merely the ‘modification of sentience directly trace- 
able to the play of light on the retina’—which is right. But then Prof. 
Stout proceeds: ‘The thing, as a unity in multiplicity, is present to 
consciousness as a psychic fringe ’—which seems to me wrong. The 
recognition of the yellow patch which we see as an orange, possessing 
all the other qualities of an orange, is not a matter of ‘ psychic fringe’ 
whether we explicitly run over those other qualities in our minds or not. 
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that one man’s very full and complete visual image of Boston 
means Boston more ‘explicitly’ than the fragmentary, 
scrappy image of another, whereas experience shows that a 
person wholly lacking in visual imagery can mean a thing 
as explicitly as another person with a very highly developed 
visual imagery. 

I have laboured this point at what, I fear, must seem 
excessive length. My excuse must be that the confusion is 
widespread, hard to detect, and hard to guard against. And 
I may now sum up what I regard as the positive results of 
the discussion up to this point. Sign and meaning are 
inseparable, both for Logic and for Psychology. Neither 
knows anything of a sign which is not a sign of something, 
of an idea or a perception which is not an idea or a percep- 
tion of some object, whatever order of being that object may 
belong to, Every idea is a concrete whole of sjgn and mean- 
ing, in which the meaning, even when unanalysed and ‘im- 
plicit,’ is what is essential and prominent in consciousness. 
The sign, on the other hand, which we saw reason to identify 
with certain sensational elements in this complex experience, 
is normally subordinate. And I have called this concrete 
idea a ‘ psychic whole,’ not with any intention of suggesting 
or implying that the ‘thing signified’ is itself necessarily 
psychic, but simply to express the fact that ‘to mean some- 
thing’ is after all a conscious act, and that what I have called 
the self-transcension of consciousness inherent in all objective 
reference is something experienced by us. The fundamental 
fact which, at any rate for the purposes of this paper, we 
may not question or doubt, is that in experience we are 
conscious of reality. It is but a special case of this con- 
sciousness that our ideas have meaning, i.e. refer to reality. 
But we must now turn to a class of ideas which apparently 
have no meaning and lack all objective reference. 

However, before I pass on, I ought, perhaps, briefly to 
notice one possible objection. I may be told that by speak- 
ing of sign and meaning as a ‘ psychic whole’ I have com- 
mitted the very same mistake for which I have been criticising 
others, and that my ‘psychic whole’ is as much a mere 
mental event, distinct from the object, as the ‘sign’ of the 
theories criticised by me. To this objection I can reply only 
that, in my view, the moment we come to deal with the » 
relation of sign and meaning we are beyond ‘ mere’ psychical 
events altogether. And, therefore, if any one chooses to say 
that my phrase ‘in experience we are conscious of reality’ 
implies subjectivism, I reject the interpretation and cheer- 
fully leave the objector to make the best of his own mess. Of 
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course, I am not denying that our signs, i.c., our images, verbal 
and otherwise, may be studied in abstraction from their objec- 
tive reference, and that such an investigation belongs properly 
to Psychology and not to Logic. But I hold it to be mani- 
festly absurd to say that the individual mind, with which Psy- 
chology is supposed to deal, is conscious of signs only and not 
of their meaning.’ On the contrary, I regard the conscious- 
ness of meaning as primary and fundamental, and the dis- 
tinction of sign and meaning as a product of reflexion. And 
if it be admitted that sign and meaning thus belong together 
and form in everybody’s experience a concret» psychic whole, 
Ido not much care whether the study of these wholes be 
included in Psychology or assigned to Logic. But what [ 
do contend for is that, if a psychologist deals with meaning 
at all, it is an appalling mistake to make the sign primary and 
fundamental, and to degrade the meaning to a more or less 
subconscious fringe. Or, what is but a more elaborate form 
of the same mistake, it is absurd first to represent objective 
thinking” as a procession or stream of signs, and then (from 
an uneasy consciousness that signs must have meanings) to 
make their meaning consist in other signs, i.e. in those parts 
of the stream which have not yet come into the focus of 
consciousness. This is the sum and substance of what I 
have been contending for so far, and with this restatement 
I think I have earned the right to proceed. 


B. 


The result of the previous section might also be expressed 
by saying that the distinction \yetween sign and meaning, in 
the sense in which we saw reayoygto maintain it, is by no 
means coincident with the comm distinction between idea 
and reality. And this is the second main point with which 
I wish to deal. There is a widely spread view according to 
which the distinction between idea and reality is a distinc- 
tion between ‘mere’ ideas and facts, or, to put it differently, 
between ideas that have no meaning or objective reference 
and ideas that have. When, ey., we speak of a view which 
is in conflict with the facts as a ‘mere idea,’ or when we 
contrast dreams and imaginations with reality, we mean 
according to this view that these ideas are mental occurrences 
and nothing more, that they refer to no objects, that they 
are, as it Were, mere pictures in somebody’s mind without 


1 This assertion, as we have seen, is implied in the view with a criticism 
of which I began this paper. (Cf. p. 71. 
?I.e. thought referring to objects. 
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counterparts in the real world. This view seems to me 
radically false. A careful analysis of an imaginary idea or a 
dream-picture will reveal in it exactly the same three aspects 
which characterise our ideas of real objects. My idea of a 
centaur, a sea-serpent or an angel is characterised by (1) 
existence, (2) content, (3) meaning, as much as my idea of 
a horse, a snake or a human being. And the imaginary 
events of a novel are as little events merely in the author's 
head or the reader’s head, as any historical event like the 
Battle of Salamis or the French Revolution, To a child the 
events of fairy-tale are as ‘real’ as the events of ordinary 
life; to the primitive mind a myth is a tale of ‘fact’ as 
much as to us a historical or scientific statement. These 
facts suggest, indeed, that at a certain level of mental develop- 
ment the distinction between a ‘real’ and an ‘imaginary’ 
world has not yet arisen. But they suggest also that real 
and imaginary experience are made of the same stuff, as it 
were, and that whatever the principle of distinction between 
them may be, it cannot be that in the one case our ideas have 
objects and in the other they have not. The golden mountain 
of fairy-tale is as little identical with my image of it as the 
real mountain is identical with my image of it. In the one 
case, as in the other, there is a ‘thought-reference to some- 
thing which as the thinker intends it 1s not a present modi- 
fication of his individual consciousness’. And since, then, 
all ideas, imaginary no less than otliers, involve an objective 
reference as part of their very nature, we seem driven to say 
that there are objects which are real and objects which are 
unreal.' We must frankly admit that we can be concerned 
with unreal objects, and that those ideas which deal with 
unreal objects do not deal with no objects at all, i.e. are not 
ideas without any objective reference whatever. 

It is not my business here to investigate the principles on 
which we distinguish real from unreal objects, or again 
different kinds of unreal objects® from each other. But I 


1] must beg the reader to remember that I am not talking Meta- 
physics, but maintain throughout this paper the point of view of 
‘ordinary common sense’. In the metaphysical sense of reality all 
kinds of experience go to make up the material of reality. Cf. Mr. 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. I would add also that the above 
was written before I had seen Mr. Bradley’s delightful article on ‘ Float- 
ing Ideas and the Imaginary’ in the last number of Mrnp (N.S., 60). 
Though my phraseology differs considerably from his, I hope I am right 
in thinking that my view, though much more crudely and shortly ex- 
pressed, does not in substance differ very seriously from his. 

2Such as, e.g., dreams an creations of the imagination, and again 
hallucinations and illusions and hypnotic suggestions. 
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will try to enforce my view by indicating some of its im- 
plications. In the first place, all unreal objects have a tendency 
or claim to be accepted as real. It is only because they have 
come into conflict with, and been rejected by, my real world 
that 1 am compelled to think of them with the mental 
proviso ‘unreal’. Except for that conflict there would be 
no distinction between them, for, as I put it above, they are 
of the same stuff. I do not mean, of course, that we accept 
every day-dream as real until it comes somewhere into 
violent conflict with reality. Mature minds are so familiar 
with the distinction that it is made almost automatically. 
But every one will be able to recall sad occasions in his 
childish days on which he discovered that some beloved 
figure of fairy-tale could have no place in the real world, and 
would henceforth have to be labelled ‘ unreal’. This experi- 
ence could not have come to the child but for his firm belief 
in the reality of the fairy-figure and the subsequent conflict of 
that belief with ‘facts’! One might express this tendency 
towards reality of imaginary objects by calling them ‘ possible’ 
rather than unreal objects. And one might suggest that 
there are degrees of such possibility according as the content 
and character of the imaginary objects is less or more at 
variance with the content and character of real objects. 
And from this point of view one might say of art and the 
creations of the artistic imagination that the highest art is 
not that which most faithfully copies what one may call 
historical actuality, but that the objects of which possess the 
highest degree of possibility in the above sense. We may 
embody more or less of the spirit and essence of reality in 
the products of our imagination, and the more we embody 
the more will the unreality of our imaginations seem a mere 
accident. Indeed, it seems necessary to the full enjoyment 
of a novel or a play that we should get the ‘illusion’ of its 
reality, i.e. that we should, for the moment, abandon our- 
selves to its claim to be real, and forget its conflict with our 


1My point is that in many cases it is essential to the child’s enjoy- 
ment of the imaginary that it should not be recognised as imaginary. 
To most children, I think, at a certain time of life, the events and 
persons of fairy-tales are real events and real persons, and when this 
illusion is laid bare, interest in this now discredited type of the imaginary 
is apt to vanish. It is but rarely replaced by conscious make-believe. 
Thus, to give an instance from my own experience, I believed, like most 
German children, at one time firmly in the existence of the Christ-child 
as a bringer of presents at Christmas, to whom a letter setting forth my 
wishes had to be duly despatched. This practice ceased to interest even 
as ‘play’ and ‘make-believe’ when its foundation was discovered to be 
imaginary. 
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real world. But this illusion of reality would be impossible 
unless imaginary objects had a tendency towards reality 
which is checked only by their conflict with reality, and 
asserts itself as soon as we disregard that. 

In the second place, I may support my contention by an 
illustration from the nature of wish. A wish (as against a 
desire) involves the presence of an imaginary idea, i.e. an 
idea which is not objectless, but which is so disconnected 
with our real world, that we regard its object as ‘ unreal’ or 
rather as incapable of realisation. Yet a wish, as Mr. Brad- 
ley and others have well shown, ‘ entails logically, and it 
continually in fact tends to pass into, an actual desire’.’ In 
desire we have an idea regarded as capable of realisation, so 
that we have here a strict parallel between the tendency of a 
wish to pass into desire, and the tendency of the idea of an 
unreal object to pass into the idea of a real object. And 
again, just as we can maintain a wish only by suppressing 
the collision of its idea with reality, so the abandonment to 
a work of imagination implies forgetfulness of its unreality. 

And I may repeat now the positive contribution of this 
section to our discussion. The distinction between idea and 
reality 1s not a distinction between a mental fact which has 
meaning, and a mental fact which has no meaning. All 
ideas refer to objects, and the division of these objects into 
‘real’ and ‘imaginary’ has no basis in the character of the 
ideas as mental events. 


C. 


But there is another problem concerning the relation of 
ideas to reality which is of the utmost importance, and on 
which considerable confusion seems to prevail. We are all 
familiar with a view, often explicitly expressed and yet more 
often unconsciously presupposed, according to which the 
‘ideal’ character of an experience ipso facto disqualifies its 
content from being real. An ideal content, it is said, by its 
very nature lacks reality ; it cannot stand on its own legs, 
as it were; it is abstract, whereas reality is concrete, etc. 
In short, in so far as our experience works by means of ideas 
we are removed from contact with reality. Whatever we 
apprehend ideally cannot as such be real. I cannot attempt 
here to follow out in detail all the developments to which 
this principle has led in the history of philosophy, such as 
the view that only particulars are real, whereas universals, 


1F. H. Bradley, “The Definition of Will” (iii.), in M1np, N.S., 49, p. 
17. Italics mine. 
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relations, laws of Nature, etc., are ‘merely’ ideal, and there- 
fore not real. I will discuss only two applications of the 
principle. 1. In the first place, the contrast between idea 
and reality is taken to be a contrast between present reality 
and something which in one sense or another is ‘not 
present’. Thus the past and the future are usually said to 
be ‘ideal’ as against the reality of present experience; and 
again in volition we have the opposition between my present 
state and an idea of change, the ‘ realisation’ of which would 
satisfy me. 2. Secondly, reality, as contrasted with idea, is 
more particularly identified vith sense-perception. 

These two distinctions, of course, frequently coincide, 
Present reality generally manifests itself, in part at least, to 
our senses; and again the realisation of an idea in volition 
must be directly experienced by us. But the distinctions do 
not necessarily run on the same lines,! and for our present 
purpose it will be more convenient to keep them apart. 

I proceed, then, to deal with the first distinction, viz., the 
distinction between idea and present reality. The problem 
here involved is this: the past, as past, is no longer present ; 
the future, as future, is not vet present. Yet, in so far as I 
am conscious of either, I am now conscious of it. And thus 
it would seem that past and future must be somehow pre- 
sent, if Iam to be conscious of them at all. And we solve 
the problem by saying that past and future are present ‘in 
idea,’ but not ‘in reality’. The idea, i.e. my thought of past 
or future, is present now to my consciousness; the past or 
future to which I refer and which I ‘mean,’ are not present 
now. Thus we get the seemingly paradoxical result that a 
present idea can mean a reality which is not present. And yet 
this reality cannot lie wholly beyond the reach of our present 
consciousness, or else we could.not ‘mean’ it. Now, in the 
first place, we must observe that the word ‘ present’ is here 
used in two senses. The first sense is purely temporal. 
The memory of a past event is the thought of an event of 
which I think as ‘ not-present ’. The event is characterised 
for my thought by this temporal element which forms part 
of the very content of which I think. And the same appiies 
mutatis mutandis to the future. It is purely a question of 
the temporal localisation of contents. It is part of the ob- 
jective reference, the meaning of our ideas. In short, we 
must distinguish between the date of the object to which an 
idea refers, and the date of the idea itself regarded as an event 


E.q., my present condition which in volition is opposed to an ideal 
modification of it, is by no means confined to what I apprehend of my- 
self in present sense-perception. 
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in our mental history. We have here two entirely different 
sets of temporal distinctions, or rather temporal distinctions 
made from different points of view and dealing with different. 
objects. In the one case we have the temporal localisation 
of the objective meaning of our ideas, in the other we have 
the temporal localisation of the idea itself in the succession of 
our conscious life. And here I would recall to the reader the 
conclusion of the first section. We found there that signs 
and meaning formed a whole, in which the weight of atten- 
tion fell normally on the meaning, not on the sign. And 
hence we are conscious, as a rule, only of any temporal deter- 
mination that may belong to the meaning, but we are not at 
all conscious of the fact that the meaning is present to us 
now. We think, eg., of the past as past, but we do not at 
the same time think of this thought of the past as being our 
present thought now. An event receives its date from its 
temporal relations to other events, but not from the fact that 
in dating it, it is the object of my present thought. This 
thought is itself dated as ‘ present’ by means of the fact that 
as an event in my mind it has an aspect of immediate felt-* 
ness, and not at all with reference toits meaning. And, even 
then, the explicit recognition of an idea as ‘ present’ involves 
an act of reflexion, and it is, strictly speaking, always the idea 
which is just past which is called present, even as introspec- 
tion would be more appropriately called ‘retrospection,’ be- 
cause to make an object of one’s own states of mind involves 
a new state of mind which is not itself an object, so that the 
object is always the state of mind which is just past. To 
sum up, then, we must distinguish between the time-deter- 
ininations that are part of the meaning of an idea, and the 
time-determinations of the idea itself, i.e. of my consciousness 
of that meaning. There is a temporal element both on the 
objective and on the subjective side. The sign has its place 
in my mental life, just as the thing signified has its place in 
the whole scheme of meaning of which it is a part. And 
these two sets of temporal determinations are not confused, - 
because we are never simultaneously conscious of them. 
When I am conscious of the past as past, or the future as 
future, | am not conscious of them as present, though my 
consciousness of them itself is a ‘present’ consciousness.! 
But it is ‘present’ only when it becomes itself the object 


1It would be false to say, that in thinking of the past as past we are 
‘abstracting’ from the fact that the thought of the past is a present 
thought. We can abstract only from something of which we are ex- 
plicitly conscious, but as I have said, we are not conscious of the time of 
an idea when our attention is wholly fixed on the time of its meaning. 
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of a fresh act of reflexion, which in turn possesses no tem- 
poral determination, until yet another act of reflexion has 
\ again made an object of it. Ido not think that I can make 
this point any clearer by labouring it further, and I will pass 
on to the second meaning of present. 
This second meaning has nothing to do with time at all. 
Hence, in this case, when I say that something is before 
me in ‘idea’ and not in ‘ reality,’ I do not mean that the 
| reality is localised in a different moment of time from the 
idea. I am wholly indifferent to the question whether the 
i reality belongs to the past or the future or, indeed, to any 
time at all. What I refer to is, on the contrary, a qualitative 
difference between two ways of experiencing the same content. 
j The one way of experiencing gives me merely the idea, the 
other gives me the reality. Before attempting a general 
statement of this difference, I will try to make it clear by 
instances. A revived sensation differs from an actual sensa- 
tion as idea from reality. Yet a colour as seen, and a colour 
as imaged, a tone as heard and a tone as revived, remain 
the same colour and the same tone. Indeed the example is 
particularly instructive in showing clearly that the difference 
in the two modes of experience is not a difference of objects. 
One can only say that it is a difference of mode, not a 
difference of content. It is a qualitative difference, but not 
| a difference that affects the qualities of the objective content, 
but a ditference in the quality of our experience of the con- 
tent. The intensity, saturation, etc., of the imaged colour 
are the same as the intensity and saturation of the colour 
as perceived. The image of an electric light has greater 
brightness than the candle-flame which we actually see.! 
The revived tone of an organ is louder and more voluminous 
than the actual tinkle of a bell. As Prof. Stout expresses 
it, the actual colour and the actual tone ‘strike the mind’ 
in a different way from their images. To take another 
| example, when we think of a horse, we mean the real living 
creature with all the qualities, etc., which we know it to 
possess, whatever the nature of the image or other mental 
sign may be by means of which we think of it. Yet, of 
course, thinking of the horse, and actually experiencing and 
dealing with the living creature, are for us two different 
things. And they differ, to put it quite roughly, in that the 
process of thinking, even whilst it is concerned with the 
object, can yet go on without the co-operation, as it were, 


1Cf. on the difference between images and sensations Prof. Stout’s 
chapter on ‘Ideas and lnages,’ Manual, p. 393 et seq. 
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of the object, whereas the experience of an object as real 
involves the presence of the object as a contributory factor 
in the occurrence of the experience. At the same time, this 
difference is for certain purposes irrelevant and may be 
neglected. More particularly, this is the case where our 
attitude towards the object is purely theoretical. In theory, 
memory not only can, but often must, take the place of 
the immediate experience of the actual object ; and it can 
do so because our ideas (whether in the shape of images 
or otherwise) are able to revive and redintegrate the ob- 
jective content of the original experience, although the 
subjective character of this experience of the redintegrated 
content differs from the subjective character of the original 
experience. 

Perhaps the best way of expressing this qualitative differ- 
ence between two ways of apprehending the same content is 
to speak, as I did just now, of the difference as one between 
an original experience and the ‘memory’ of that experience. 
There is, surely, no objection to this manner of statement, 
provided we do not give too narrow a sense to memory. As 
| have used the word above, it is equivalent to retentiveness in 
the widest sense ; in other words, I have not confined it to the 
recalling of particular events in all their particularity and 
with an explicit temporal qualification referring them to a de- 
finite place in the series of my past life or in the wider series 
of historical events. On the contrary, I have assumed that 
any kind of experience and any kind of objective content can 
be retained and recalled, and that a temporal qualification is 
found only in a relatively small number of cases. Any other 
view seems to me in open conflict with facts, and to make 
any account of the important part played by retentiveness in 
our intellectual life impossible. Whenever we ‘think of’ or 
‘about ’ something, and whenever we rely on acquired know- 
ledge, we make use of memory, though we need not in re- 
calling, say, a scientific theory, recall the occasion when it 
was first discovered or when we first learned it. 

In this connexion, I can best explain why I said above 
that the difference was for certain purposes irrelevant. It is 
irrelevant for Logic, but not for Psychology. Or, as I might 
also express it, it is a difference which affects our practical 
rather than our theoretical interests. For the purposes of 
knowledge, if the problem, for instance, be some point about 
the nature of the horse, we can establish it either by actual 
observation on some particular ‘real’ horse, or we can ‘ think 
of’ a horse. In both cases, of course, we take the individual 
instance as typical of its kind, and what we are interested in 
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is not some particular attribute characteristic of that horse 
only and of no other, but some universal property that shall 
be true of all horses. In other words, as we have all, I sup- 
pose, learned from such logicians as Mr. Bradley and Prof. 
Bosanquet, in aim and intention all scientific knowledge is 
knowledge of universal connexions of content, and from that 
point of view it makes no difference whether we find the 
material for our universal constructions in immediate or in 
retained experience, in direct apprehension or in memory. 
It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say, it makes no 
difference in principle. For in practice, of course, we have to 
consider (a) the trustworthiness of memory, and (0) the fact 
that the value of memory, even when trustworthy, depends 
largely on how organised it is. And this, in turn, depends 
primarily and mainly on the direction of our interest, which 
determined what we should attend to in the original experi- 
ence or experiences now recalled. But the place of memory 
in cognition is too large a subject to be adequately treated 
here. At any rate, it is clear that without it we could have 
no universals, and this shows that it would be false to con- 
fine memory to the recalling of highly particularised experi- 
ences carrying with them a temporal qualification. On the 
contrary, highly generalised and abstract thought-contents, 
without any temporal determinations whatever, are retained, 
and without such retentiveness all more highly organised 
knowledge would plainly become impossible! And whether, 
in a given case, we recall an object in all its particularity (as 
a ‘this’), or for the sake of its universal nature (as typical of 
its kind), depends on the direction of our interest at the 
moment. 

So much for the logical importance of the distinction be- 
tween original experience and memory or retentiveness, which, 
as we have seen, is relatively small. But psychologically the 
distinction is of the utmost importance as necessitating a 
different principle of explanation. We can explain memory 
by speaking of traces left behind by the original experience, 
or of a disposition which under given conditions (association, 
etc.) leads to the ‘revival’ or ‘ideal redintegration’ of the 
original experience. On the other hand, for the explanation 
of the original experience we have to go in the last resort to 


1It will be seen from this—and I emphasise it to prevent misunder- 
standing—that by speaking of retentiveness I do not mean bare repeti- 
tion (if indeed such a thing exists) and that I do not deny intellectual 
constructiveness, but rather lay stress on the fact that without retentive- 
ness such construction would be impossible and our mental life lack 
continuity. 
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the real object itself, the ‘co-operation’ of which,! as I put 
it above, is necessary to the production of the experience. 
This way of putting it may be metaphysically objectionable, 
but it is convenient, if not indispensable, for the purposes 
of psychology, besides being in accord with common-sense 
views. And I have at the beginning of this paper warned 
the philosophically-minded reader, who will be content with 
nothing short of Metaphysics, that I had no intention of 
giving him Metaphysics. And the point which I now wish 
to emphasise above all is this. Wherever the co-operation 
of the object is necessary to the production of an experience, 
we have an experience of the object as real. And whenever 
we have once experienced an object as real, it never after 
loses its ‘ Realitits-character,’’ even though all our sub- 
sequent experience of it should be through memory. In 
other words, we remember it as real, and in all further in- 
tellectual analysis of, or construction about it, even though 
we should have nothing but our memory to rely on, we think 
of the object as real and regard our theories about it as re- 
vealing to us its real nature. This then is the general prin- 
ciple. Whatever we have once experienced as real remains 
real for us in all our subsequent dealings with it. Thus we 
can explain the reality of the past as we remember it, and, 
further, the reality of that wider past with which History 
deals. And, again, this explains the derived reality of all 
results got by legitimate inference from data themselves 
characterised as real. When once I have experienced an 
object as real, I henceforth remember it, think of it, speak of 
it, etc., as real, even though that original experience should 
never be repeated. Every idea of the object is henceforth an 
idea of it as real. 

I hardly know whether to say anything more on this 
subject, for to some I shall seem to have been labouring a 
truism, whilst others will think me guilty of something worse 
than paradox. Hence I can do nothing but repeat that the 
distinction which I have been trying to make accounts for 
one of the senses in which we oppose idea to present reality. 
Our state of mind in such cases is complex, containing, as a 
rule, some elements which we apprehend directly ‘as real,’ 
and others which by contrast are merely ideal. And when 
we speak of the former as ‘present’ reality, the adjective 
‘present’ refers not to any temporal determination, but 


1 Psychologists call it the ‘stimulus ’. 
2 This, of course, is merely the general principle. I have omitted 
qualifications for the sake of simplicity. Any reader of the second 
section will be able to supply them for himself. 
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primarily to that ‘ Realitits-character’ of the experience 
which I explained as due to the co-operation of the object in 
the production of the experience. A temporal reference may 
indeed be intended besides the ‘ Realitéts-character’ in all 
cases where, as in volition, the ideal element in our complex 
experience is characterised, not as real now though out of 
reach of my experience, but as capable of realisation in the 
future. This, however, is a special case, which I have space 
only to mention and not to explain. 

After all that I have said there is little that I have to 
add on the second distinction between idea and reality, in 
which the latter is identified with sense-perception. It is 
clear that this distinction is but a special (though by far the 
most obvious and frequent) case of the distinction formulated 
in the last paragraph. For a large part of our ‘ideal’ ex- 
perience is, of course, redintegration of an original sense- 
experience. But the contrast between idea and _ sense- 
perception brings out very clearly two points on which I 
have insisted in my account above. (1) It shows that the 
difference is not one that affects the object, but the subject’s 
relation to the object. We say that the idea of an object is 
less real than the perception of the object, but we do not 
mean that the object itself loses any of its reality because 
of the change from perception to idea in our attitude towards 
it. Both perception and idea are ‘ of the object,’ and what- 
ever difference there is between them does not, we take it, 
affect the reality of the object. (2) Secondly, it shows that 
for the original experience, on which the idea is based, the 
co-operation of the object is necessary. For sense-perception 
normally, of course, rests on a physical relation between the 
real object and myself, or rather my body with its sense- 
organs. It clearly requires the ‘ external stimulus’ proceed- 
ing from the object, whereas the memory-idea (taking the 
word in the widest sense) is stimulated from within. And 
again it is clear, as I mentioned above, that the distinction 
is important for practice rather than for theory. By which 
I do not mean that in theory we could get on without sense- 
perception, which would be obviously absurd, but that the 
results of observation, preserved either directly in memory 
or recorded in writing, etc., can take the place of direct per- 
ception for theoretical purposes. But practically it is other- 
wise. No memory-experience can take the place of the 
direct experience of the object. No recollection, however 
complete and vivid, of a sumptuous feast will allay the 
pangs of a hungry man. The idea of a horse will not serve 
a man to ride on, nor imaginary clothes to cover his naked- 
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ness. What he requires are those experiences which only the 
real object can give him, and for which no images and ideas 
can form a substitute. It is always in some kind of sense- 
experience that practical processes terminate. In theory, 
emancipated from directly practical interests,! that is not 
the case. Sense-perception is necessary as a starting-point 
and again for verification, but it is not the terminus and ~ 
goal of the process. Knowledge, even as an ideal, is not the 
simultaneous presence of the whole universe in the form of 
sensation. 

And now there is only one point on which I have to com- 
ment. Sense-perception is a term which bears an evil repute 
among many philosophers owing to the disputes which have 
raged about its relation to thought. These disputes were 
largely nourished by a confusion as to the meaning of idea. 
As I have used the word in the above discussion it means in 
the widest sense the revival, redintegration, reproduction of 
the content of an original experience. We have ideas where, 
and so far as, we have the working of retentiveness, and the 
difference between the idea and the original experience is, as 
I have emphatically pointed out, a difference in their subjec- 
tive character as experiences. It is not, so far as meaning or 
objective reference are concerned, a difference of content. 
There are, of course, also objective differences, or differences 
of content. And of these differences of content the most 
important is the difference between the sensational element 
and the thought element in experience. Now unfortunately 
the term ‘idea’ has been used not merely to describe the re- 
tention and redintegration of any content, whatever its nature, 
but also to describe the special thought element in experi- 
ence as distinct from the sensational element. It is impos- 
sible to gauge even approximately the amount of confusion 
which has arisen out of this double use of the word idea, as 
describing (a) a qualitative difference in the contents of ex- 
perience, (b) a qualitative difference in the mode of experi- 
encing a content, whatever its own qualitative nature might 
be. Now, if we choose to call the content ‘red’ or the 
content ‘blue’ sensational and the content ‘colour’ (as 
such) ideal, there is no objection provided we do not pro- 
ceed to call the latter content less real because it is ideal, 
or the former more real because it is sensational. The 
distinction has nothing whatever to do with the reality of 
the contents. All contents, whether ‘sensational’ or ‘ideal,’ 


1T do not, of course, mean to suggest that there is no interest or pur- 
pose or striving in theory at all. 
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can alike be redintegrated. But idea, in the sense of re- 
dintegration, is not identical with idea in the sense of ‘ideal 
content’. I am inclined to think that most thinkers who 
opposed sense-experience and thought to each other, whilst 
identifying thought with idea, confused these two senses of 
j idea. They were never clear whether they were opposing 
| idea in the sense of revival to some kind of first-hand experi- 
ence of the content as real (which might involve sensation, 
but might also be ‘pure’ thought), or whether they were 
opposing to each other different contents of experience. It 
is one thing to contrast the idea of a horse with the real 
horse, when the contrast is really between the revival of the 
original experience of the real horse and that experience 
itself. It is another thing to analyse that experience of the 
real horse itself and to distinguish in it those elements which 
are sensational from those which are ideal (thought-ele- 
ments). It is this analysis which shows us that what we 
ordinarily call sense-experience is a highly complex thing, in 
which thought-elements far preponderate over the sensational 
ti ones, giving structure and form to the whole, without. pre- 
] judice, in spite of their ‘ideal’ character, to the ‘reality’ of 
| the object. In the further development of this process we 
get the ‘real world’ of Science with its ‘ideal’ laws. How- 


| ever, I need not go into details which all who are curious 
may find in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason ! 

D. 

| Finally, I will attempt in a few words to apply the results 
; of the three previous sections to the ‘ realisation of an idea’ 


which is a feature of volition. In the first place, the idea 
fl has objective reference or meaning. We are concerned not 
with an image or mental sign, but with a definite content 
| of experience which we ‘mean’. But, secondly, our con- 
sciousness of this content is in the nature of a revival; the 
realisation of the idea, therefore, demands the repetition 
of the original experience. Thirdly, this repetition involves 
the co-operation of the real object. In some cases, the 


1T am here speaking, for the sake of simplicity, only of those cases in 
. which the end of volition is the repetition of some former experience, 
and I am neglecting the far more important cases in which our con- 
4 structive intelligence has been at work, and the idea to be realised, 
{| therefore, goes beyond what we have met with in former experience. 
y I must beg the reader to observe, that in these final remarks I am not 
trying to do more than give a rough, and necessarily inadequate sketch, 
| of the way in which the general theory of the foregoing pages might be 
applied to volition. 
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willing individual himself is this real object, as, e.g., where 
the idea to be realised is the idea of a movement to be 
executed by himself. In that case the idea passes at once 
into its appropriate reality, ic. the kinesthetic images pass 
into the corresponding kinesthetic sensations. But behind 
this whole process of realisation lies as the condition of its 
possibility the real individual, regarded as a unity of body 
and soul, a psycho-physical organism. In other cases the 
realisation of the idea involves the co-operation of some of 
the other real objects amongst which the individual finds 
himself placed. And in that case, his judgment of the 
possibility of the realisation of his idea, and of the steps 
which he must take towards it, depends on his knowledge 
of the nature and behaviour of the objects concerned. And 
the realisation of the idea takes place not merely through 
his own efforts, but also through processes in the environ- 
ment with which he has to deal. 

I have used above the phrase ‘the idea passes into its 
appropriate reality’. It remains to explain this a little 
further. It is often said, and said rightly, that we can will 
only our own experiences: It would seem then that the 
reality of an idea must always be found within our own 
experience. This is true, but it must be rightly interpreted 
if it is not to give rise to serious misunderstanding. Quite 
generally, the statement merely means that the realisation 
of the idea must be experienced by me, if my volition is to 


'T am aware that this statement is at variance with the doctrine which 
Mr. Bradley has laid down on this point in his admirable articles on 
Volition in recent numbers of Minp. Cf. especially Minp, N.S., No. 44. 
Mr. Bradley refers to testamentary dispositions as clear cases of volition 
not realised in the agent’s own experience. I have no space here to 
defend my adherence to the more usual view. But I should say that 
no theory of volition can do justice to the facts without admitting that 
the process of realising an idea (1) need not be due exclusively to the 
agent’s own activity ; (2) and need not wholly fall within the agent’s 
immediate experience. In other words, I see no reason to exclude 
inferences. Thus, e.g., if my volition be to communicate some news 
to a friend by letter, the realisation of this idea, up to ‘the dropping of 
the letter into a pillar-box, falls within my immediate experience, and 
takes place by my agency, whereas for the further realisation I have 
to trust another ageney. Normally, I have no reason to doubt that 
even then my volition is being realised, although receipt of my friend’s 
answer alone would be complete evidence of realisation. And any 
failure on his part to reply would naturally lead me to infer loss of 
letter and consequent non-realisation of my volition. Just as in this 
case I infer the realisation of my volition, I should say, that in Mr. 
Bradley’s example of testamentary dispositions, the agent infers the 
realisation of his idea, and accepts that inference instead of the direct 
experience of realisation, from which by the nature of the case he is 
excluded. 
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terminate and to be satisfied. Should my idea be realised 
without my knowledge, I remain in a state of active conation 
and continue my efforts towards the realisation of my idea 
as if nothing had happened. My volition, then, must ter- 
minate in some definite experience of my own. But this 
experience need not be in itself that which I willed and 
desired. It may be the end of my volition not for its own sake, 
but in so far as it is evidence to me of the realisation of my idea. 
In other words, in the majority of volitions I am assured of 
the realisation of my idea only through inference from certain 
immediate experiences. An example will make this clear. 
When I will to make another person happy, my idea is 
realised by the occurrence of a certain experience in another 
person, and not, apparently, in myself. I do not will my 
own happiness, but that of the other person. Yet, even if 
I succeed in making that person happy, my volition does 
not terminate, unless I am also explicitly aware of my 
success. And in this sense I must experience the other 
person’s happiness, if my idea is to be realised for me. The 
experience which assures me of the realisation of my idea 
may be no more than a smile or a word of thanks, but these 
are not in themselves the realisation of my idea, nor are 
they what I wanted to experience for their own sake; they 
satisfy me merely because they are signs of the other person’s 
happiness, and, therefore, in experiencing them I experience 
the realisation of my idea. I have an experience of the 
reality of the other person’s happiness, and though this 
experience is largely inferential in character, it 1s quite 
different from the mere idea of it which I had before. 
This example illustrates at the same time how an idea 
may be realised in an ‘ideal’ content. But it may be as 
well in conclusion to give yet another example on the 
same point. When a man desires, ¢g., to realise his idea of 
goodness, and under the influence of this idea acts in an 
appropriate way, the act, taken barely as a psycho-physical 
process, is not a realisation of the idea of goodness at all. 
But, of course, the act is more than a psycho-physical pro- 
cess. The agent’s total experience of his act includes as an 
element the recognition of the act as ‘ good,’ i.e. as the re- 
alisation (so far as it goes) of an idea of goodness which in- 
spired the act and determined its character. The act is real 
and is really good, and its goodness is an ideal (i.e. thought-) 
element in the total fact. The agent’s idea is thus realised 
in an experience which itself contains ideal elements. 


V.—THE CONCEPTION OF THE UNKNOWN IN 
ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY. 


By T. M. Forsytu. 


ALONG with the emphasis on experience as the starting-point 
of philosophy and the sole criterion of its conclusions, which 
is characteristic of the English development, has gone a re- 
current reference to a region beyond our ken. The one con- 
ception is indeed the counterpart of the other. The principle 
that only what enters into or is implied in experience is 
available as a basis for any philosophic doctrine, usually 
signifies the restriction of knowledge within certain limits ; 
the implication being that whatever lies beyond these limits 
is unknowable or at least unknown. This self-limitation of 
knowledge, like the experiential attitude itself, is connected 
with the practical trend of English thought. A characteristic 
note of the doctrine that knowledge is confined to certain 
aspects or portions of reality, has been the contention that 
the sphere which is accessible to knowledge comprises all 
that concerns the guidance of action or the conduct of life: 
what lies beyond is matter of speculation rather than of 
practical concern.! This is the general and practical basis 
of the doctrine, whatever be the particular theoretic argu- 
ment advanced in support of it. But the precise theories of 
a known and an unknown sphere that are upheld by suc- 
cessive thinkers (and, connected therewith, their ideas of the 
relation between theory and practice) undergo development, 
just as do their precise conceptions of the nature of know- 
ledge and experience. And these are implicated with each 
other. The development of the conception of experience is 
correlative with an advance of view as to what is beyond ex- 
perience, or what it is that is unknown or unknowable. In 
the present paper, taking for granted the former,’ I wish to 
outline the latter development and to show its connexion 
with the other. 


1Cf, Locke, Essay conc. Human Understanding, i., 1, 5 and 6; ii., 28, 
12. 

2('f, a previous article in Mrnp, vol. xiii., N.S., No. 51. The present 
paper was written not long after that. 
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The conception of experience that mainly dominates the 
philosophy of Locke and his immediate successors is that of 
a set of discrete data, in the connexion of which knowledge 
arises, Although their philosophy, both in its impulse and 
in its effect, is a progressive effort to get rid of the idea of 
explaining experience from what exists outside it, the view 
they take of the fundamental constitution of experience is 
nevertheless residual from such explanations. When know- 
ledge or experience is taken as originating from the inter- 
action of individual minds and a material world, which are 
supposed to exist independently of knowledge, the results of 
the contact on the experient consciousness—whether they 
are called ‘sensations’ or ‘impressions’ or ‘ideas ’—are 
naturally taken as isolated facts apprehended irrelatively to 
one another, and as forming both the source and the primary 
object-matter of knowledge. And when the question of the 
ultimate origin of ideas is abstracted from or dismissed as 
irrelevant, without their nature being reconsidered de novo, 
the supposition of them as essentially discrete objects of con- 
sciousness is left as a preconception controlling the inquiry 
from the outset. This is the view of experience that forms 
the basis of the traditional sensationist or empirical philosophy. 

Thus far we have only a recapitulation of the character 
and kinship of this theory of ideas. But when we proceed 
to consider the working-out of the hypothesis, there appears 
as its inevitable counterpart or consequence the conception 
of something unknown and unknowable as a background and 
offset of what is known. The philosophy that begins from 
the antithesis of mental and material existence goes on the 
supposition that the mental facts which arise from their con- 
tact are representative of the material facts which condition 
the appearance of the mental; and the conscious states or 
ideas being considered more intimately and directly known 
than the ulterior objects imaged by or in them, the material 
existents come to wear a more or less inferential and pro- 
blematic aspect. This affords the premisses for the sceptical 
conclusion. If mental facts are the only immediate objects 
of consciousness, what assurance have we that there are 
other real objects at all? What warrant is there for assum- 
ing any known existence whatever, other than the conscious 
states themselves ? 

When Locke initiates! the independent investigation of 


1The same drift underlies Hobbes’s work, and is not without its 
parallel in Locke’s Continental predecessors. But the ‘ new philosophy,’ 
as Berkeley calls it, attains distinct expression only in the later thinkers, 
as is evidenced by the markedly epistemological rather than ontological 
character of the philosophy of Locke and his successors. 
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experience and the nature of ideas, while at the same time 
the prior assumptions are not fully discarded, ideas still 
retain a representative and things an extraneous character. 
There is much ambiguity in Locke’s account of the originals 
of knowledge. This is no doubt partly due to the transition 
he is effecting from the dogmatic to the critical standpoint. 
But the statements he makes and the conclusions he draws 
warrant our ascribing them in large measure to insufficient 
transcendence of the assumptions which his general method- 
ological attitude is fitted to avoid. According to his explicit 
statements, ideas are representative of extraneous things 
that are apprehended only through their means; while they 
are themselves apprehended objects of knowledge. ‘‘ Since 
the mind, in all its thoughts and reasonings, hath no other 
immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or 
can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is only 
conversant about them.’! ‘It is evident the mind knows 
not things immediately, but only by the intervention of 
the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is 
real only so far as there is a conformity between our ideas 
and the reality of things.”* Such assertions combine to 
suggest an antithesis of inner and outer—internal ideas and 
external things—that is not far removed from the separate- 
entity theory of pre-critical thought. In conjunction with 
this, moreover, goes Locke’s mode of distinguishing primary 
and secondary qualities. Ideas, he says, are produced in 
the mind by the action of things or bodies existing outside 
it, and the ideas in the mind correspond to qualities or 
powers in the bodies. Further, some of the ideas resemble 
the qualities that produce them, others do not. Or to state 
the matter from the other side, in the one case there are 
qualities in the bodies which produce ideas like themselves in 
the mind, and so are patterns or archetypes of the ideas ; 
whereas in the other case the qualities of the bodies are 
powers of the former qualities (or of the bodies in virtue of 
these) to produce in the mind ideas unlike themselves. 
These are the primary and the secondary qualities respec- 
tively: the former (figure, motion, etc.) existing as qualities 
in the bodies whether they are perceived or not. the latter 
(colour, sound, etc.) only as perceived by the mind and 
attributable to bodies only as powers of the primary. Ac- 
cording to this mode of statement, then, ideas or mental facts 
are either copies of material qualities or representative of 
and correspondent to them without being their similitudes. 


. 


1 Essay, iv, 1,1.  *Tbid., ive, 4, 3. 
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Material facts are either primary, that is, qualities essential 
to or constitutive of bodies, or secondary, that is, dependent 
on the different modifications of the primary and incident to 
there being minds to be affected by them in certain ways.! 
Locke’s philosophy wavers between accepting and rejecting 
this hypothesis. But although his own statements frequently 
indicate its inadequacy, he never thoroughly succeeds in sur- 
mounting it. 

So far Locke’s account imports that the constituents of 
matter and mind are qualities or characters and ideas cor- 
respondent to each other. But besides the clear and distinct 
ideas * corresponding each for each to material qualities, we 
have always, when they are united together in complex 
ideas, the confused or obscure idea of something in which 
they inhere or to which they belong. This idea of a some- 
thing in which qualities subsist is our idea of ‘ substance’ ; 
which is that of a general substrate or support of particu- 
lar coexistent qualities. But, Locke proceeds, we have no 
knowledge as to what such a substance is, other than the 
qualities we ascribe to it. It is ‘nothing but the supposed, 
but unknown, support of those qualities we find existing ”— 
a something, we know not what, besides or beyond the 
qualities we know.® Further, we are as ignorant of the 
nature of a supposed spiritual or mental substance, as the 
substrate of ideas, as of the corporeal substance or matter. 
In either case all we know is the characters apprehended 
as pertaining to them; and although in each case we assume 
a support of these properties, we know not what it is beyond 
the properties themselves. Locke is careful to add however, 
that while, in default of a clear and distinct idea of them, 
we do not know the ultimate nature of such existents; still, 
from our not having this knowledge we cannot conclude 
against the reality of either, and are rather assured of the 
reality of both. The significance of this doctrine is twofold. 
In the first place, it reinforces the antithesis of mental! and 
material substance and the representative theory of know- 
ledge, while yet suggesting their transcendence by insisting 
that the ideas of secondary qualities at any rate are not 
copies of external facts; but are original (albeit originated) 
appearances in the mind, conformable to ‘things’ only as 
being the natural and necessary outcome of their contact 


1 Essay, ii., 8, 7 fi. 

* [bid., ii., 2,1. “There is nothing can be plainer to a man than the 
clear and distinct perception he has of those simple ideas.” 

Tbid., ii., 23, 1-4. 4 Tbid., 5 and 15. 
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with ‘minds’! But secondly, the conception that mental 
and material substance are alike unknown in their ultimate 
natures implies an opposition to the view of mind and 
mental facts as certain or categorical in any respect in 
which matter and material facts are only inferential and 
hypothetic; which suggests the doctrine that the mental 
and the material are correlative or correspondent characters 
exhibiting the nature of one otherwise unknown reality, 
which is conceived only as conditioning the knowledge these 
characters convey. 

It is more especially with respect to the former point 
that Berkeley interprets Locke. He denies the validity of 
the distinction between the ideas of primary and secondary 
qualities as respectively resembling and not resembling 
external things. If the secondary qualities as actually ap- 
prehended are mental, so also are the primary, since the 
two sorts are interdependent and inseparable. ‘‘ Where the 
other sensible qualities are, there must these be also, to wit, 
in the mind and nowhere else.” * Proof is wholly wanting 
that any ideas are copies of things or that an idea can be 
like anything but an idea. And if this is so, the conception 
of a material substrate of sensible qualities becomes both 
unnecessary and unintelligible; for the sensible qualities 
themselves, as they are actually experienced by us, are the 
only material existents we can ever know, and our experience 
is quite the same with or without a supposed material 
substance underiying them.* Berkeley’s philosophy is thus 
primarily directed against the supposition of independent 
material things as archetypes of ideas and ideas as ectypes 
of material things. But the trend of his thought is not 
at all towards denial or doubt of a knowledge of reality : 
on the contrary, the key to its whole motive and sequence 
is contained in the removal of the possibility, which he 
sees that the supposition in question involves, that all our 
knowledge is only appearance and never reaches the reality 
supposed to be known.* Accordingly, in opposition to the 
doctrine of the representative character of ideas he insists 
that the ideas or sensible qualities are themselves real. 
Among his earlier jottings he had written: ‘‘ Ideas of sense 
are the real things or archetypes. Ideas of imagination, 


1 Cf. iv., 4, 4. 

2 Principles of Human Knowledge, $10; 73 and 99; Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous (Works, ed. Fraser, 1901, vol. i.), pp. 397- 
405. 

® Principles, §§ 16-24; Dialogues, pp. 408-411. 4 Cf. $$ 86-88. 
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dreams, etc., are copies, images of these.”! And in the 
Principles * he says: ‘‘The ideas imprinted on the senses 
.. . are calied real things ; and those excited in the imagina- 
tion . . . are more properly termed ideas or images of things, 
which they copy and represent”. But the involuntary 
and unalterable nature of the ideas of sense requires some 
hypothesis to account for their origin, and to explain the 
distinction between them and the ideas of imagination. 
Berkeley finds this in the conception that although our 
ideas have no archetypes in any material existent, their 
archetypes exist ‘in some other mind,’ namely, universal 
mind. The occurrence and order of ideas are independent 
of the finite individual mind; but in universal or infinite 
mind are to be found both the originals of ideas and the 
originating power which Locke erroneously ascribed to 
matter.® 

The point of Berkeley’s philosophy then is—and this is his 
own statement of its purport —that by exposing the nonen- 
tity of an abstract material substrate of perceptible qualities, 
and substituting for it all-comprehensive mind, it serves to 
counteract the sceptical tendency apparently involved in 
Locke’s position. For if the principle or agency to which 
we refer the substantiality of ‘things’ and the production 
of ‘ideas’ is spiritual and not material, there seems no diffi- 
culty in holding that ideas are truly real, and so uniting (as 
is Berkeley’s design®) the convictions of common-sense and 
reflexion—that ‘those things we immediately perceive are 
the real things’ and that ‘the things immediately perceived 
are ideas, which exist only in the mind’. But while Berke- 
ley’s philosophy tends to break down the opposition between 
experience and reality, by assimilating ideas and things, it 
fails to provide an account of the distinction between ideas as 
existing within and beyond the individual mind. Moreover it 
accepts without criticism the distinction between mind and 
its ideas, and the conception that their relation involves 
primarily that the ideas are the objects of the mind. Conse- 
quently, when Hume proceeds to apply to mental substance 
the same reasoning as Berkeley had applied to material, we 
are left with the equation, idea=object or existent, without 
either things or minds as anywise distinct from the ideas 
themselves. Hume's criticism, founding (like the doctrines 
of Locke and Berkeley) on ‘ particular perceptions’ or ideas 
which are quite ‘distinct’ from one another, maintains the 


1Commonplace Book (Works, vol. i.), p. 52. 2 33. 
* Principles, $§ 29 and 90; Dialogues, pp. 451-458. 
4 Eg. in the passages just referred to. 5 Of. p. 484. 
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invalidity alike of any material ‘existence distinct from the 
mind and perception’ and of mind conceived as ‘distinct 
from the particular perceptions’.' On this view, if there 
exists anything else besides ideas it is at all events unknown 
and unknowable. Hence Hume’s position is the direct 
sequel of that other interpretation or aspect of Locke’s. 
theory, which was indicated a few paragraphs back, that 
what is really implied in the conception of a ‘somewhat’ 
beyond the actual contents of experience is that these con- 
tents are conditioned by some otherwise unknown reality. 
For what alone is definitely expressed in positing, beyond 
perceptible qualities, an unknown substrate ‘wherein they do 
subsist and from which they do result,’ is on the one hand 
that the known is bounded by the unknown, and on the 
other that in the unknown lies somehow the cause or the 
explanation of the known. And when the implications of the 
assumed irrelative character of ideas are, in Hume’s hands, 
worked out to a logical conclusion, whatever is without experi- 
ence is dismissed as unknowable; the ‘ultimate cause’ of 
ideas being ‘perfectly inexplicable’ and its nature for ever 
indeterminable by human reason.” 

The intuitional or ‘common sense’ philosophy of Reid 
and Hamilton, which follows as a reaction against the 
Lockian development, is, as I stated in my former article, 
an attempt to establish the validity of knowledge by main- 
taining its intrinsically objective character in opposition to 
the subjectivity of the sensationist doctrines. But although 
Reid is emphatic in his denial that subjective ideas are known 
with a certainty that does not extend to objective things, and 
Hamilton equally so in his assertion that consciousness or 
experience testifies to the reality of existence beyond itself; 


they uphold the objectivity of knowledge, only at the expense 


of reinstating the antithesis of individual mind and material 
world as factors in its production. The principles of relation, 
which are taken as securing the objectivity of knowledge, are 
referred to another source than the terms they combine; 
menial and material existence being conceived as conjoint 
originators of knowledge. That escape is impossible, on this 
hypothesis, from the sceptical issue which their philosophy 
seeks to avoid, becomes apparent when Hamilton proceeds 
to distinguish between the characters ascribed to these 
existents and their actual being. Reid’s rehabilitation of the 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities differs 


1 Treatise of Human Nature, i., 2, 6; 4, 2 and 5. 
? Treatise, i., 3, 5 (ed. Green and Grose), p. 385; (ed. Selby-Bigge), p. 
84. 
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from the mode of statement which Locke countenances, 
primarily in his insistence (following Berkeley) that there is 
no warrant for holding that any mental fact only represents or 
copies a material fact. Mental states and material qualities, 
he says, ‘are not of kin to’ each other, ‘nor resemble’ each 
other ‘in any one feature’.! But while this position is valid 
as against the theory of representative perception, it implies 
either an immediate knowledge of the material world, which 
is inconsistent with the alleged disparateness of matter and 
mind; or that the material world is known only as a ‘sug- 
gestion’ of mental states. In point of fact Reid emphasises 
these alternatives in his Essays and Inquiry respectively.” But 
in neither case does he transcend the conception of duplicate 
existence—sensations and qualities or mental and material 
; facts correspondent to each other,—even while he denies that 
; the relation between them is that of resemblance or simple 
| repetition. Moreover, his doctrine of perception, taken in 
conjunction with his statement of the difference between 
primary and secondary qualities—that in the case of the 
i former we know equally well both the quality and our per- 
| ception of it, whereas we know the latter qualities only as 
powers in bodies occasioning the perceptions,*—points in the 
direction of Hamilton’s view. For if certain qualities of 
matter are unknown in themselves and known only as rela- 
: tive to our perception, the question again arises whether any 
qualities at all are known absolutely and immediately ; or 
wherein consists the warrant of immediate knowledge. 
Hamilton maintains that the secondary qualities, so far as 
they are known, are solely mental or subjective facts ; while 
the known primary qualities or material and objective facts 
are apprehended directly in so far as they are in immediate 
contact with the sense organs, and indirectly or inferentially 
in so far as they are not ‘ now and here’ present. In other 
words, his criterion of immediate knowledge is presence in 
consciousness as a mode of mind or proximity to the organism 
as a mode of matter. He asserts accordingly both that 
material existence is in general less directly and certainly 
known than mental existence and that we have an immediate 


| 
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1 Works (ed. Hamilton), i., 128. 

2 Inquiry into the Human Mind, p. 123 ff. ; Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers, p. 258 ff. 

Ibid., i., 813 ff. 

+ Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. ii., lects. 24 and 27 ; Dissertations (Reid’s 
Works, vol. ii.), B and D. Hamilton's conception of intermediate or 
secundo-primary qualities does not alter his main position. The point 
at issue is further discussed by Ferrier, Institutes of Metaphysic, sect. i., 
prop. 5; and J. Grote, Exploratio Philosophica, i., 101-102, 253-254. 
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knowledge of the material world. But the two positions are 
mutually contradictory. To get a consistent statement they 
require alike to be replaced by the conception that all know- 
ledge, whether of mental or material facts, has both an 
immediate and a mediate aspect—a conception which 
Hamilton never reaches. In the end he is driven, by the 
force of his own logic, to put the two existents quite on 
a par; but it is only to deny a competent knowledge of 
either. For he holds that, whether the attributes of mind 
and of matter—the characters we attribute to these two 
realities—are known directly or through the intervention of 
some form of representational consciousness, in neither case 
have we a warrant for maintaining that the substantial or 
actual nature of their existence is thereby apprehended. 
His conclusion is: ‘‘ Mind and matter, as known and know- 
able, are only two different series of phenomena or qualities ; 
mind and matter, as unknown and unknowable, are the two 
substances in which these two different series of phenomena 
or qualities are supposed to inhere. The existence of an 
unknown substance 1s only an inference we are compelled to 
make from the existence of known phenomena; and the dis- 
tinction of two substances is only inferred from the seeming 
incompatibility of the two series of phenomena to coinhere 
in one.” ! 

The outcome of this phase of doctrine is accordingly as 
sceptical as that which preceded it. If we accept as the 
data of knowledge certain definite and indisputable facts, 
then whether we treat these facts as so many isolated items 
of knowledge (as the sensationist philosophy does) or regard 
knowledge as requiring the supplementation of these by 
another order of indisputable facts (as in the intuitionist 
doctrine) ; in either case aught else turns out to be unknow- 
able, or to be knowable only in respect of its existence but 
not of its nature. Or to vary the statement: Whether we 
regard matter and mind as being apprehended only in or as 
discrete characters occurring in consciousness or as existents 
preconditioning consciousness, on either view an impassable 
chasm appears between the facts as they are apprehended 
in knowledge and anything else beyond them. If we refuse, 
with Hume, to assume the disparity of the mental and the 
material, we get one unknowable reality ; if we accept it, as 
Hamilton does, we get two. But in the one case as in the 
other the source of the theory of unknowability is the con- 
ception that ideas themselves lack referential or connective 


1 Lectures on Metaphysics, i., 138; cf. Discussions, pp. 639-640. 
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character: they are supposed to be neither continuous with 
one another nor with the reality they apprehend. We can 
avoid this result only by recognising that ideas are not 
irrelative, but thoroughly relative—relative both to one 
another and to what is beyond though continuous with 
them. 

The resuscitation of the purely empirical standpoint in the 
doctrines of Brown and Mill is chiefly noteworthy, in the 
present reference, for the additional evidence it affords of 
inability to give a satisfactory account of knowledge on the 
i same general presuppositional basis. Brown, like Hume, 
avoids the preconception of a distinction between mental 
and material or inner and outer facts. But he leaves us 
with modes of mind as the only known facts; while matter 
is inferred as conditioning their occurrence, and although so 
far known as regards its existence, it is unknown in its 
nature. Mill upholds Berkeley’s hypothesis of the sufficiency 
of mind and explains matter as erroneously suggested by 
inseparable association of mental states. But he avers that 
our conscious states themselves disclose ‘a final inex- 
plicability’. Both theories, therefore, renounce the doctrine 
of representative knowledge—that there are material and 
mental facts correspondent to each other. Yet neither gets 
rid of the unknowable. Brown finds it in matter, Mill in 
4 mind. And the grounds on which Mill posits an inscrutable 

reality underlying the phenomena of consciousness are pre- 

cisely such as disclose the initial error from which the 

doctrine springs. Having applied the associational view of 

knowledge in order to explain the conception of an external 

material world, and found the rationale of this conception 
| in the fact that our experience at any instant not only 
| consists of definite impressions or ideas actually present, but 
4 also contains a reference to an indefinite background of 
associated ideas regarded as supplying the conditions of our 
actual or present consciousness, Mill proceeds to inquire 
whether such an explanation is applicable likewise in the 
case of the other alleged reality beyond the occurrences of 
consciousness—the internal or mental existent. He con- 
cludes in the negative. The conception of mind as well 
as of matter is, he says, that of a ‘something’ contrasted 
with its manifestations or definitely known character. But 
the phenomena of memory and expectation—of experience 
\ of a past or a future in, and as continuous with, the present 
j —forbid us to account for the whole of our consciousness by 


its actual content together with a reference to an indefinite 
background of allied content. For these phenomena are 
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unintelligible except on the hypothesis either that a suc- 
cession of consciousnesses can be aware of themselves as a 
succession or that the mind is something quite different 
from a succession of consciousnesses. Since, Mill concludes, 
we can comprehend neither of these alternatives we must 
acknowledge this truth—that what is past or future can yet 
be apprehended in the present—as an inexplicable fact to 
which no theory is adequate.’ Or as he expresses his 
conclusion in another passage, we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge in mind a reality which is known to itself pheno- 
menally as a series of consciousnesses, but is in its real 
nature unknowable.” 

Now one need not be prepared to maintain either that 
Mill’s theory of matter is adequate or that it could under any 
circumstances be made adequate to the phenomena of mind. 
On the contrary, the outcome which the theory has indicates 
its inadequacy. But what concerns us here is that it is the 
assumption of the essential disconnexion of conscious states, 
or the absence from them of all inherent referential character, 
that leads Mill to assert the inexplicability of the actual 
phenomena of consciousness, and conjointly, the existence of 
an unknowable reality underlying them. In other words, 
the preponderance given to the discreteness over the con- 
tinuity of mental states, which had ruled the Lockian de- 
velopment, is here once more carried to a consistent issue. 
The Berkeleian strain in Muill’s thought causes the stress to 
fall on mind as the unknowable existent which is taken to be 
implied in experience. But in his case as in Hume’s it is 
the implications of the continuity of experience, reacting on 
the presupposition of its discontinuity, that give the general 
result which is the self-refutation of their philosophy. And 
as we have found in Hamilton’s theory, the counterview 
which reasserts the continuity of consciousness, but seeks its 
relations in a source that transcends its terms, fails in the 
end to avoid the same general conclusion. 

But further, Hamilton’s philosophy presents an additional 
phase of doctrine that makes evident the final concurrence 
in outcome of his mode of thought and that which he yt lagen 
This further phase follows from the other so soon as the ‘ 
compatibility’ of mental and material existence is taken as si 
excluding their union in a common and more ultimate source 
or ground. However disparate mind and matter are, they 
are relative to each other, and this fact signifies the con- 


1 Examinations of Hamiiton's Philosophy, pp. 247-248. 
* [bid., p. 263. 
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nexion as well as the distinction of the two. Hamilton 
maintains accordingly that not only are the qualities of 
mind and matter respectively relative to a substance which 
transcends these qualities, but they are known only in corre- 
lation to each other. All qualities, both of mind and of 
matter, are thus known only as relative to or conditioned by 
one another. In general, each fact known is known only as 
limited or conditioned by other facts known together with it. 
Hence knowledge is only of the conditioned: the uncon- 
ditioned is unknown and unknowable. But what is con- 
ditioned implies the unconditioned as its complement or 
ground ;—implies its existence (according to Hamilton), al- 
though it is known only as the negative of the relative and 
conditioned. We can know existence only as conditioned, 
but we cannot avoid at the same time positing unconditioned 
existence, albeit unknowable or known only negatively as 
complementary to the conditioned.’ The essential purport 
of such a doctrine as this is that whatever is known, is 
known only as relative to something else; each item of 
knowledge being in the end relative to all other items, and 
all of them alike relative to the unknown. But as Hamilton 
holds it the doctrine is both inconsistent in itself and at 
variance with the other principles of his philosophy. For, 
in the first place, a merely negative conception is a psycho- 
logical impossibility: it must have some positive features, 
however contrary they are to the conception to which it is 
opposed. To be conceived as existing at all, therefore, any- 
thing must be positively and not simply negatively conceived ; 
to be known as existing it must be positively, however 
meagrely, known.” But again, and apart from this, the 
principle that knowledge is only of ‘the relative as variously 
related’ is contradictory both of an abstract opposition 
between relations and terms, and the supposition of deter- 
minate existents as prior conditions of knowledge. For it is 
implied in the relativity of knowledge that known existence 


1 Nissertations, pp. 935, 965; Discussions, pp. 12-14. 

?I cannot here discuss the reintroduction (by Hamilton, especially Dis- 
cussions, p. 15; and Mansel, Limits of Religious Thought, lects. iv., v.) 
in the form of belief of what is excluded from the sphere of knowledge. 
It bears, of course, on the practical aspect of the question and raises the 
problem of the relation between theory and practice. This much at 
least may be said, that no theory is satisfactory which simply leaves 
these two contrasted with each other, and that from the theoretical 
point of view the distinction between belief and knowledge can only 
refer to the less and the more definitely known. Cf. below. <A recent 
statement in line with Hamilton’s and Mansel’s doctrine is that of S. H. 
Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience, iv., 204 ff. 
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is phenomenal to consciousness and therefore cannot account 
for its origin. 

With respect to the former of these points Hamilton’s 
position gets corrected in Spencer's philosophy. ‘‘ The un- 
conditioned,” Spencer says, “‘ must be represented as positive 
and not negative.” Every proof of the relativity of know- 
ledge postulates the existence of something beyond the 
relative; and as all existence is, as such, positive, all con- 
sciousness is a positive consciousness of existence. What is 
conceived or known as existing beyond knowledge cannot, 
therefore, be thought of as only negative of the knowable: if 
it eludes distinct consciousness, it 1s at the very least some- 
thing more and other than the jimited or conditioned ; 
something, therefore, of which we have ‘a positive though 
vague consciousness’. In other words, the very character 
of knowledge which involves that all that is definitely known 
is relative and conditioned, involves likewise the indefinite 
consciousness of that which transcends definite knowledge. 
For the definite is such only by virtue of arising out of the 
indefinite, which persists throughout the variations of de- 
finite thought: all definition implies something which is 
defined—something which, while still undefined, is real. 
Spencer concludes accordingly: ‘‘ Our consciousness of the 
unconditioned being literally the unconditioned conscious- 
ness, or raw material of thought to which in thinking we 
give definite forms, it follows that an ever-present sense of 
real existence is the very basis of our intelligence. As we 
can in successive mental acts get rid of all particular con- 
ditions and replace them by others, but cannot get rid of that 
undifferentiated substance of consciousness which is con- 
ditioned anew in every thought; there ever remains with us 
a sense of that which exists persistently and independently 
of conditions,” ! 

But if this is so, Spencer’s characteristic doctrine that the 
‘actuality lying behind appearances’ is unknowable, cannot 
be upheld. Not only have we, as he maintains, an indefinite 
consciousness of reality as the ground and warrant of what- 
ever is definitely known; but reality is precisely that which 
our knowledge progressively defines. Spencer regards the 
conception that we have an indefinite consciousness of reality 
besides the definite consciousness which constitutes know- 
ledge or appearances, as the only safeguard against a scep- 
tical issue. But his own view only converts the sceptical 
into an agnostic attitude. For our ‘ indefinite consciousness 


1 First Principles, § 26. 
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of the unconditioned’ does not, in his view, preclude reality 
from being ‘for ever unknowable’. But this is self-contra- 
dictory. ‘ Unconditioned existence’ is indeed unknowable. 
But this does not mean that we have to posit once for all 
an unknowable existent ‘beyond conditioned existence’ and 
then confine ourselves to the appearances which are incon- 
sistently said to ‘manifest’ this reality. It means that 
existence so far forth as unconditioned—that is, not charac- 
terised by being brought into relation with already known 
existence—is assuredly unknown, but not therefore incapable 
of becoming known. The distinct articulation of this prin- 
ciple belongs, however, to a mode of philosophy to which 
Spencer’s statements are inadequate. For the proof that 
existence is intrinsically knowable lies in the truth that 
‘existence’ is for knowledge just what is actually or poten- 
tially known. Unless any existent is either known or con- 
tinuous with the known it cannot be anything for knowledge 
at all, that is, cannot exist even in thought and hence cannot 
be thought as unknowable. The defect, then, of the Spen- 
cerian doctrine lies not in the relativity of knowledge but in 
not making the relativity thorough enough. Hamilton and 
Spencer propound relativism in opposition to absolutism. 
But their doctrine is itself absolutism in the sense of main- 
taining existence irrelative to knowledge. That anything 
exists but cannot be known, even if we add that it must be 
thought, involves that existence is not as such relative to 
knowledge—that knowledge and existence are not essentially 
relative to each other. 

The argument against the conception of unknowable exist- 
ence is, in the English development of philosophy, first 
formulated by Ferrier; and a basis laid for the overthrow of 
the doctrine of nescience. The true remedy against undue 
declarations of ignorance is, Ferrier says, to institute an 
independent inquiry into what the nature of knowledge (and 
by implication, of ignorance) really is. When we do so, we 
find that unknowable existence is a nonentity which is only 
a phantom of the true reality we know. Whatever are the 
deficiencies of Ferrier’s philosophy,' his position here is in 
essentials impregnable. What his principle involves is that 
knowledge cannot be only phenomenal and relative, since we 
cannot know anything as phenomenal without implying what 
is not phenomenal, and this means that there is a non- 
phenomenal significance in knowledge. And further, we 


1Some of these were indicated in my former paper. 
2 Institutes of Metaphysic, § 1, prop. 14, 18, 20. 
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cannot posit, either as determinately known or as inherently 
unknowable, any existent irrelative to knowledge; for we 
can only know what existence is by asking what it is for 
knowledge, and it is the differentiation of features in know- 
ledge that is our sole basis for distinctions in reality.1 Real 
existence, then, cannot be unknowable; on the contrary it 
is precisely what is knowable. For knowledge the only un- 
knowable is the unintelligible or contradictory; and to sup- 
pose that real existence is unintelligible or contradictory is 
to belie the nature of knowledge. Further, ignorance being 
simply want or deficiency of knowledge, there can be no 
ignorance of what it is not possible to know. ‘‘ There can 
be an ignorance only of that of which there can be a know- 
ledge.”’ In other words, the sphere of knowledge and that 
of ignorance are coincident; the knowable is also the only 
‘ignorable’. Reality, therefore, or any character of reality, 
may be either known or unknown—what we know or what 
we are ignorant of,—but it cannot be incompatible with the 
nature of knowledge; and the circumstance that knowledge 
cannot extend to what is incompatible with its nature—that 
is, the self-contradictory—is not a defect of knowledge but 
its strength, that which makes it knowledge and therefore 
knowledge of reality.” 

This conclusion has been enforced and amplified by more 
recent thinkers. There is substantial agreement among 
recent writers that the alleged eclipse of knowledge by the 
shadow of unknowable reality is fallacious and self-inconsist- 
ent. Present-day controversy concerns the specific nature 
and the relative extent of our knowledge rather than its 
general validity. The centre of interest has shifted from 
the question how far our knowledge is real to the question 
how much we really know.’ Is not our actual knowledge of 
reality infinitesimal when compared with the reality that is 
unknown or at best apprehended only in uncertain outline 
or by vague surmise? Or to put it otherwise: Is not the 
definite or certified knowledge we have yet attained only 
taken as valuable at all because it is supplemented by vague 
guesses which have a practical significance but lack theoretic 
confirmation? And must we not find in such inchoate 
apprehension the suggestion towards more adequate know- 
ledge, and in this in turn the amendment of our conjectural 


' Institutes of Metaphysic, introd., $§ 54-60. 

* Thid., § 2, prop. 1-3; § 8, prop. 1-5. 

*This aspect of the matter was distinctly expressed by Hamilton 
(Discussions, pp. 629-630). Cf. Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s Scottish Philo- 
sophy, p. 206 ff. 
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beliefs ? There are the questions underlying present discus- 
sions. But in order to get a clear issue we require to keep the 
past development of philosophy before us; for our present 
topics are simply the forms into which the historic problems 
have been thrown for us by the discussions of our pre- 
decessors. 

To summarise and conclude the foregoing outline: The 
conception that experience consists fundamentally of definite 
items of consciousness that are apprehended irrelatively to 
one another, and that knowledge arises by way of extrinsic 
connexion of these data, or fails to be knowledge if they 
cannot get connected, leads to the conclusion that we have 
no guarantee of the ultimate validity of our knowledge. 
And the counter-conception, that the desiderated relations 
are supplied by principles of another order than the data 
themselves, has a similar result. The source of both theories 
is the supposition that mind and matter exist, as they are 
known, independently of the knowledge of them, and that 
in these known existents are to be found the preconditions 
and the explanation of experience. But the outcome of this 
view is, that since we know matter and mind only in so far 
as they are characterised in knowledge, what they may be 
apart from knowledge we do not and cannot know ; and as 
they are already posited as existents prior to knowledge, 
they seem to be unknowable in their real nature and known 
only in respect of certain characters which enter into know- 
ledge. When it is recognised that the two existents are 
known only relatively to each other and must have a 
common ground of relation, there still seems to be unknow- 
able existence although it transcends the nature alike of 
matter and of mind. The only means of escape from this con- 
clusion is the recognition that mind and matter or subjective 
and objective existence! are, as they are known, realities 
only within experience. The presupposition both of the 
sensationist and intuitionist philosophy is that subject and 
object exist outside experience and condition it, or if they 
do not so exist, knowledge is restricted to certain conditional 
appearances and cannot reach the conditioning reality itself. 
In the one case experience is taken as the product of known 
subjective and objective factors; in the other as having an 
unknown source beyond known existence. But in either 
case ultimate reality, or reality as it truly is, seems unknow- 
able. In Spencer’s doctrine, which may be taken as com- 


. 1One may take these antitheses as in the main coincident, without. 
discussing their relation or their precise significance. 
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bining sensationist and intuitionist strains, known existence 
both subjective and objective is taken as belonging to appear- 
ance and not reality, while the distinction between them is 
accepted without inquiry into its source in experience. It is 
only when we are through with the start from experience 
that the subjective and the objective are seen to be, as known 
existents, features within our experience and yet a valid 
characterisation of reality. For while subject and object are 
indeed known only relatively to each other, they express in 
their varying and advancing correlation precisely the degree 
in which reality is known. 

What alone is meant, then, by anything’s existing apart 
from or independently of the knowledge of it, is that what 
we know always implies more to be known or that what we 
know is not fully known. But the very terms of its asser- 
tion signify that it is knowable. All our experience implies 
a beyond—an unknown correlative to the known; but in 
order to be anything for experience at all the beyond must 
be continuous with experience. And this involves that 
much that is not definitely characterised may be known 
indefinitely in anticipation of more definite knowledge ;— 
that the unknown reality is not wholly unknown, and that 
it is what as knowledge advances becomes progressively 
known ; for knowledge becomes definite only by defining 
what is indefinite though none the less real. In fine, know- 
ledge and existence, though not coincident, are of a piece 
with each other. However far, then, unknown reality may 
transcend our specifically human experience, this experience 
is itself intimately linked with the reality beyond, and has 
its whole significance in being a progressive apprehension of 
and participation in real existence. 
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Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alemeon to Aristotle. 
By Joun I. Beare, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. 
Pp. vii., 354. 


Mr. Beare has given his work a title which, if not directly sug- 
gestive of the precise nature of the various topics dealt with, at 
least defines accurately the limits of his inquiry. It is a detailed 
critical presentation of the doctrines propounded by Greek thinkers 
up to the time of Aristotle about such subjects as sense-perception, 
memory, and imagination, in short about all those psychical pro- 
cesses which, though they have a cognitive function, are yet re- 
garded as being more elementary than thinking. An English 
treatise of this description has long been needed, for, while many 
writers in this country have dealt with the general metaphysical 
development up to Aristotle, they have as a rule treated only in- 
cidentally of psychological topics. It is true that, for the early 
philosophers, psychology was not a separate science. Neverthe- 
less it is important to have the various psychological theories dis- 
persed through the fragments of their writings brought together 
and compared with each other, and the special psychological de- 
velopment pointed out. It has been all the more practicable to 
do this because, in the case of the earliest Greek thinkers, as Mr. 
Beare says, “the effect of their metaphysics upon their psychology 
is by no means so great as might be supposed. The extreme 
generality of their philosophic views in nearly all cases rendered 
it impossible, or at least difficult, for them to effect a real junction 
between these and the particular phenomena of mind... . Even 
those whose principles differed most widely may be found giving 
similar explanations of the elementary phenomena of perception.” 
It is not clear whether our author intends to include Aristotle 
among those to whom these remarks apply. It is certain that it 
is just by Aristotle that the most resolute attempt is made to co- 
ordinate psychology and physics as a whole in one general philo- 
sophic scheme. At any rate Mr. Beare has found it necessary in 
his case to make an exception to the general rule and enter into a 
discussion of the metaphysical doctrines of vAn and eidos, divapus 
and évepyea. In the case, however, of previous philosophers no 
special account of their cosmology (except briefly in the case of 
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Plato) is given and only such metaphysical principles are quoted 
as they brought forward to explain particular psychical facts. 

No one who reads this volume will fail to realise the fruitfulness 
of this method of handling the subject, or the gain that results from 
the separate treatment of the psychology of at least the earlier 
writers freed from all ontological discussion. Not only, however, 
is this work absolutely alone in its field in English, but it is safe to 
say that there is nothing of its kind, nothing at once so specially 
directed, so comprehensive, and so thorough in any language. In 
German we have only the usual monographs on special passages, 
subjects or authors, or on the other hand the great histories of 
philosophy which suffer from the defects noted in the case of our 
own. But, further, this volume is of first-rate importance, not only 
for those who take an antiquarian interest in Greek thought, but also 
for the metaphysician of to-day. It presents the growth of psycho- 
logical theories which, in one form or another, satisfied the mind of 
man for close on 2,000 years. These doctrines point to certain 
fundamental presuppositions which it will be of interest to the 
metaphysician to compare with the hypotheses by means of which 
he hopes to explain the new and disturbing phenomena with which 
modern investigation presents him. 

Mr. Beare’s method of procedure is to take first of all the ‘five’ 
senses separately, beginning with vision and noting the advance in 
theory in each case from Alemzon onwards. He then brings to- 
gether all that was said about sensation in general by the writers 
discussed, and concludes with an account of what Aristotle called 
the aicGyors, i.e. the faculty of synthesis involved in sense- 
perception. In this last section the bulk of the material discussed 
is drawn from Plato and Aristotle, for the earlier writers, besides 
failing to treat the synthetic faculty separately, hardly even noticed 
the aspect of synthesis in sense-perception, and in general their 
treatment of memory, dreaming, and imagination, functions re- 
ferred by Aristotle to the central sense, is almost equally meagr». 

After studying this work it is almost impossible to decide whether 
its most impressive feature is the completeness and accuracy of 
Mr. Beare’s acquaintance with the sources from which he draws 
his critical insight, or the reality and imaginative freshness of the 
way in which he sets the subject before us. But while in the 
matter of erudition there is the vastness and finality that elicits 
admiration for one who has a unique knowledge of his subject, 
perhaps the more individual trait is the constructive imagination 
which fits together into a coherent whole the scattered and dark 
sayings of the earliest psychologists and makes their doctrines live 
once more in our intelligence. The misty tradition once surround- 
ing the Presocraties is dissipated; the sceptical bewilderment at 
first produced by deeper study passes away, and we are left with 
, aclear and authentic account of a line of thinkers whose intel- 
lectual environment seems as strange to us as the social institu- 
tions of the period of some forgotten patriarchal dynasty. 
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There are, however, some occasions on which Mr. Beare’s virtue 
of vivid presentation seems to require a little tempering. I should 
instance such a passage as his rendering (p. 86) of Aristotle’s De 
Sensu, 2438 b 14 sqq. The Greek stands—oke yevéaOar 
Aiyvov arog Becbévros—which hardly seems to warrant one in talk- 
ing of “a brilliant illumination followed by immediate darkness ”. 
At this place Aristotle is alluding to the necessity for continuity 
between the eye and the external transparent medium, if vision is 
to be possible. He says that when the connexion is severed vision 
promptly ceases, just as when a lamp is put owt. This seems to 
be the only point. 

Again, in De Memoria, 1449 b 12, it is hardly safe to say (p. 
308) that Aristotle distinguishes a possible éruorjun eAmortixy from 
9 pavtixy. He simply states the abstract possibility of a science 
dealing with future events, without mentioning whether actual 
conditions allow of any real example of it being found. 

But these are small points. An objection of a somewhat differ- 
ent kind could be taken to the translation (p. 312) of gs in 451 
a 15 as relationship. Though, as Aristotle points out in 1022 6 
10, a €fis may be relative, yet it is not a relationship; pvyjun is the 
character or disposition in virtue of which a davracya is related to 
an object of past experience. Mr. Beare does well to object to 
Zeller's rendering of é€és as ‘possession’ in this case and in 449 
b 24. The question is as to whether possession is at any time the 
proper translation. 

In his treatment of the materials from which we reconstruct the 
early theories of vision Mr. Beare is particularly illuminating (e.., 
p. 16 and note). It is noteworthy that he does not tend to separ- 
ate the doctrine of Empedocles from that found in the Timeus so 
far as Mr, Archer-Hind does. The intricacies of the Aristotelian 
conception are well explained, but it is very questionable whether 
Aristotle can be said to have regarded light as even possibly an 
dAXolwaors. The evidence in 446 a 20 sqq. seems to be against this. 
When we come to the chapters on Sensation in general and the 
Sensus Communis, we are in the midst of metaphysical questions 
of the highest importance. The extent to which Plato anticipated 
Aristotle in pointing out the existence of a central psychic function 
dominating the special senses is brought into just prominence, and 
the difficulties attendant on any attempt to make a consistent 
theory out of the statements of either of the two philosophers are 
fully presented. 

To turn to details first, it is to be noticed that Mr. Beare reverts 
to a somewhat outworn fashion in writing ‘consciousness’ where 
self-consciousness is plainly meant (pp. 289-290). This is surely a 
case in which purism is misleading. Again, I cannot think he is 
happy in his explanation of De Mem., 453 a 10, where the process 
of recollection is compared to avAdoywpos. The ‘syllogism’ is 
nothing preceding the search for the thing to be remembered but 
the process of search itself. The finding of the missing thought is 
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the conclusion of the ‘syllogism’. The famous passage in De 
Mem., 482 b 17-24, finds a novel and interesting interpretation. 
The geometrical figure to illustrate the text seems unquestionably 
right, and the fundamental structure, at least, of the philosopher’s 
thought, is shown freed from the rubbish under which commen- 
tators had buried it. On the other hand the dzop‘a of equal diffi- 
culty in De Anima, 431 a 20 sqq., is left as insoluble, but without 
any reference being made to the fresh light that has been thrown 
upon it by M. Rodier, who indeed is in this volume not once 
mentioned. 

Mr. Beare criticises Aristotle and the ancients generally for 
neglecting the element of synthesis involved in every perception, 
however simple it may at first sight appear. Such a criticism is, 
no doubt, justified in so far as it calls attention to the rudeness of 
the classification which opposes the perceptions of the special 
senses to all others as the simple to the complex. Yet, though it 
be true that synthesis is really to be found in every perception and 
even in every element (e.7., the sensation of red) which analysis 
can detect in any complete presentation, we must not overlook the 
fact that the simple and the complex are relative to each other, 
that relatively to any particular synthesis the elements must be 
given as simple and that the ‘givenness’ of the elements to be 
united by synthesis is as real » fact as the synthesis itself. We 
must be prepared to accept a datum at some point or other. In 
certain classes of perception this ‘givenness’ is a much more im- 
pressive fact for our consciousness than the synthesis. Hence the 
grounds for the distinction between special sense and all more 
complex perception. Further, it was, I conceive, the fact that a 
datum of magnitude, motion, number, etc., must be given in every 
perception that led Aristotle to classify these xowa apart from 
ordinary cases of complication (e¢.g., the perception of the white as 
sweet or as ‘the son of Diares ’) due to the retention of the effects 
of past experience. The point is, that in the latter case the sweet- 
ness (only previously a given element) is inferred from the white- 
ness, while there must always be a present datum of quantitative 
determination in every sensation, however complex the quantita- 
tive judyment may be. That is to say, the magnitude is as directly 
present to consciousness as the colour. But it is quite natural that 
there should be more chance of error in the judgment based upon 
this direct apprehension of quantitative character than in that 
which identifies the sensation as belonging to a definite sense- 
quality. The fact that all the predicates of quantity belong to a 
standard made uniform for all the various parts of the body cap- 
able of apprehending magnitude shows that the dispositions re- 
excited must be much more complex than in the case of the 
apprehension of red as red. Hence comes the greater risk of de- 
ception in the case of the apprehension of 7a xowa, especially in 
such cases as Aristotle quotes (¢.y., 6 HAvos rodvatos), Where 
the uniformity of the standard cannot be in the particular instance 
verified. 
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The direct experience of a present sensuous datum lying at the 
basis of the quantitative judgment renders it, on the one hand, akin 
to the perception of the téia aicOyrd, and so distinguishes it from 
perception of ra xara cuvpB_Byxds, however much its inferential 
character affiliates it to the latter. To say, as Mr. Beare wishes, 
that the xowa are matter of inference does not sufliciently explain 
them. 

Nothing has been said to shake our respect for Aristotle’s psy- 
chological insight in assigning the determinations of magnitude, 
figure, motion, etc., to sense. They are aio6yra in so far as they 
are given elements in sensuous experience, while at the same time 
they are xowa in involving a discrimination which detects their 
presence in more than one class of sensation. The presence of a 
common element in sensation constitutes the possibility of a world 
of knowledge and, while it may be said that the xowa are xowd be- 
cause they are the objects of «ow? aio@nous—the faculty for which 
a world of knowledge exists, that properly understood is identical 
with the other reason assigned for calling them xowd, namely the 
fact that they ave common sensibles. Mr. Beare quite unneces- 
sarily asks what is the to which ta Kuti cvpBeByxds aicOn- 
va are directly objective, as opposed to that to which 7a xowa are 
objective. Todo so is to assume gratuitously that there is some 
special faculty restricted to the apprehension of 7a xowa, But if 
kow?) aicOyors is understood as being (what the name implies) dis- 
crimination appearing outside any of the évayrwrynres mediated by 
a special organ, then no difficulty arises; xo.w7 aicOyors is not a 
faculty restricted to the apprehension of any one pair of opposite 
qualities or any group of such pairs of contraries. If to it magni- 
tude, figure, etc., are given presentations, that fact does not impede 
it in its function of comparing past with present or correlating the 
data of the diverse special senses. The real difficulty in interpret- 
ing Aristotle lies in the tendency of xow? ate@nors (more than once 
remarked by Mr. Beare) to invade, in its character of a faculty of 
discrimination and correlation, even the province of special sense. 

The final part of Mr. Beare’s volume is taken up with a very full 
and careful presentment of the evidence as to the ultimate seat of sen- 
sation and the relation of the central to the peripheral sense organs. 
What appears to us to be the wavering treatment of this subject 
by Plato and Aristotle is clearly revealed. After reading the ac- 
count of the matter here given, the reader will possibly wonder if 
the ancients felt the significance of these problems in the same 
acute way as we do, and perhaps it might have been better if our 
author had given a lengthier account of the presuppositions, scien- 
tific and philosophical, which made psychological questions gener- 
ally in ancient times so different from those we now propound. 
One hears Aristotle’s epistemological attitude frequently charac- 
terised as one of ‘naive’ realism. Now it would be interesting to 
discover to what extent his realism is actually ‘naive,’ 7.c. untroubled 
by certain doubts which mature experience inevitably brings, and 
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how far its apparent innocence is really the result of inborn sagacity 
which has not needed to pay too dearly for its schooling by scep- 
ticism. Moreover, when nowadays such an Aristotelian doctrine 
as that of the objectivity of secondary qualities is criticised, it seems 
to be assumed that modern science or modern philosophy has some 
commonly accepted theory of the relation of primary to secondary 
qualities, whereas, while some scientific men are frankly Demo- 
critean on the subject, a recent philosophy wishes to sweep both 
into the dust-heap of appearances. A restatement of the relations 
between the ancient cosmology and the results of modern science, 
physical and psychological, is urgently required. In the light of 
more adequate knowledge of both, the Hegelian summary of a 
hundred years agois now inadequate. In particular, the epistemo- 
logical implications of Aristotle's psychology badly need appraising. 

It is a striking fact that, for Aristotle, the problem of percep- 
tion seems to be solved when he has explained how a physical 
stimulus is transferred to the organism of the percipient subject, 
whereas for modern psychology the most serious of all difficulties 
presents itself just then; it seems to be a ‘“‘magic change” by 
which the retinal image in the eye of the percipient becomes for 
him a field of vision. The necessity (ignored by the ancients) for 
any such change occurring *. due to our way of thinking of the 
retinal image as a purely physical fact and of the field of vision as 
purely psychical. For Aristotle any object of consciousness has 
its full existence only as an object of consciousness. (It is one 
thing to be a professing idealist and subscribe to this doctrine and 
another thing to use it as a principle of scientific explanation.) 
Though the physical pre-condition of sensation is the transmission 
of the etdos of the sense-object from extra-organic space to the 
organism of the percipient, yet this eidos has actual existence only 
in the act of sensation. The object apart from sensation is a 
bzoKe(uevov (NOt a complex of primary qualities merely, as Demo- 
critus and many modern physicists would say, but a ‘ construc- 
tion’—to talk psychologically—in which any sensuous element 
may be represented); and, however sure Aristotle is that the 
broxeiueva Of sensation exist apart from sensation (cf. Metaph., 
1010 6 30 sqq.), the fact remains that apart from sensation they 
remain toxeipeva only. The physical fact is thus a construction 
from psychical data and, though this fact alone may not help us 
much in understanding how the retinal image, which would be 
such a construction for the percipient, supposing he could see the 
picture in his own eye, becomes transformed into a field of vision, 
the ditticulty may be due to our having chosen to start with at- 
tempting to comprehend one of the most highly developed of 
sensuous processes, instead of beginning with sensation at its 
lowest level. In Psychology, as in Biology generally, nothing is 
clear without the historical explanation. For us the act of vision 
is not the consciousness of the cerebral processes which cause it, 
nor indeed for anything sentient is sensation an awareness of 
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neural change as such. Such a cognition is a construction, and 
one of a most complex kind, out of the act of sensation. Never- 
theless it would be quite plausible to believe that, for primitive 
intelligence, the act of sensation is primarily an awareness of its 
own organism as extended and qualified by sensation of specific 
quality (colour, sound, odour, etc.) in much the same way as we 
now think of the body as the seat of pain. To be plain, the 
animal would not see its eye or its brain as red or think its body 
was red, but cognise it as the source of the purely psychical fact, 
the sensation of redness. The knowledge of the body as a magni- 
tude is, of course, nothing directly given, but a construction out of 
the common qualities of sensation, or one of them, viz., extensity. 
But the organism with its immediate environment must be the 
most primitive of all constructions, and our knowledge of space as 
a whole must be built outwards (and inwards) from the sentient 
surfaces which are the primitive construction from tactual data. 
Thus gradually will sensations of colour, etc., come to be referred 
to objects lying beyond the organism, i.e. the power to cause 
these sensations will be the colour of the objects. But here the 
fundamental difficulty to be explained is not how the physical 
becomes psychical, not how a given cortical process produces the 
apprehension of colour or magnitude, but how the psychical be- 
comes physical, e.g., how sensation becomes the apprehension of 
a cortical process. The reason why the sensation of red is asso- 
ciated with the stimulation of a definite sensory area in the brain 
must be a purely biological one, which cannot be understood until 
the complete development of the sentient organism is unravelled, 
That is to say, there can be absolutely no connexion between the 
quality of the sensation of red and the specific nature of the cor- 
tical substance, the changes in which mediate the sensation; the 
demarcation of specific sensory areas must be in some way due 
to the motor consequences of perception. All this is a matter for 
physiology. The profounder and more peculiarly psychological 
question is how the knowledge of a world of objects red and other- 
wise qualified is built up. But in both spheres alike an historical 
account of the matter is the only one likely to yield us satisfaction. 

Modern psychology by at first neglecting the historical method 
found itself confronted with insoluble problems. Continually the 
questions arise—Why has the body a soul, and why has the soul a 
body? Confronted with the brute fact that we see only when our 
eyes are open it can offer no explanation why this should be so. 
Since the percipient considered is the thinking substance of Des- 
cartes which can ‘think away’ the body as easily as any other 
part of heaven or earth, and to which the body is an object as 
foreign as any other, there is no reason why the action of one 
object—the external thing, upon another—the organism, should 
have anything to do with its psychic history. But, if it is the 
case that the external object as a fact for knowledge can only 
exist as an extension of or growth from the primitive consciousness 
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of the organism, then the question as to why the soul has a body 
is answered. It exists in order to mediate between consciousness 
and the external object. What is at first a vague somatic con- 
sciousness is transformed into the vision that pierces to the stars. 

The ancient psychology always had the embodied individual in 
view. The self was a being already identified with part of the 
spatial universe. Here ancient thought showed itself sensible of 
historical fact. For Aristotle, when a xivyors entered the body it 
entered the self, 7.c. became known. Hence with primitive sim- 
plicity he thought that the «ivyovs which effected entrance into the 
organism was the «dos, the knowable aspect of the external thing. 
Yet, though we may smile at the naiveté of his conception, we can 
see behind it his instinctive grasp of the fact that bodily conscious- 
ness is the prior fact historically, that our consciousness of the 
qualities of external objects is a more elaborate construction out of 
the same psychical elements which were involved in the more 
primitive and vague consciousness, and that the more complex 
construction is only possible because the simpler preceded it. He 
erred in believing that it was the xivyows which was the dpotwna 
of the external object and not merely the consciousness, which was 
originally consciousness of the «‘vyjors, and now is consciousness of 
the external object. 

The whole-heartedness with which the ancients accepted the 
notion of the embodied self to some extent explains the conflicting 
statements of even the same writer as to the seat of consciousness. 
When one thinks of the organism generally as being identified with 
the conscious subject, then the eye or any part receptive of stimuli 
may be spoken of as a seat of consciousness ; when it is borne in 
mind that an act of consciousness requires the co-ordination of the 
stimuli belonging to various senses, then a central organ is in- 
dicated. The spatial continuity of the substance of central and 
peripheral organs would be a sufficient ground for the psychic 
unity which, Aristotle well knew, was itself more than spatial con- 
tinuity. Interpreters of such Platonic expressions as peéype Wuyxijs 
mrnyiv SuadiwWoperny (Timeus, 67 B, cf. 64 B) may differ as to whether 
this implies a soul itself having spatial position and residing in- 
ternally in much the same way as Descartes would have it. One 
thing seems clear, that any Aristotelian statements of similar pur- 
port (e.g., De An., 408 } 15-18) are only illustrations of the popular 
way of speaking which the writer sometimes adopts when not at 
the moment intent on pressing his peculiar theory ; the soul is for 
him always the «dos only of some concrete thing. Yet the various 
passages which deal with the central organ all seem to point to a 
belief in some specially psychical part and probably also in some 
specially psychical substance. Mr. Beare has given an interesting 
account of this substance, the ovudutov rrvetpa or Oeppov. He 
does not follow up Neuhiiuser in all his speculations on this point, 

‘ but simply reminds us that Aristotle seems to identify it not only 


with the substance of the celestial bodies, but more interesting 
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still in view of the impending reconstruction of all physical theories 
of matter, with what we should call the protoplasm of the germ- 
cell. 

At its most romantic point Mr. Beare closes his narrative. For 
what he has given them scholars and thinkers cannot be too 
grateful. His work is of the highest order of British scholarship, 
which, if sometimes tardy in yielding fruit, produces it at last with 
nothing lacking in the way both of ripeness and of soundness. 

G. R. T. Ross. 


The Life of Reason: or the Phases of Human Progress. By 
GrorGe Santayana. London: Archibald Constable & Co., 
1905. I. “Introduction and Reason in Common Sense,” pp. 
ix., 291. II. ‘* Reason in Society,” pp. viii., 205. III. «‘ Rea- 
son in Religion,” pp. ix., 279. IV. ‘Reason in Art,” pp. ix., 
230. 


Mr. Santayana has apparently no great esteem for modern 
philosophy ; ‘‘ Modern philosophy not helpful” is the heading of 
a paragraph in his Introduction. To “ the transcendental’ German 
philosophy in particular he refers almost contemptuously ; 
“visionary insolence”’ is his epithet. And yet I can find no 
readier way of indicating the scope of his own work than by 
comparing it with a German philosophy of the Hegelian type. 
Whether he was conscious of it or not, the scheme of his work 
obviously suggests such a comparison. Reason in Society, Rea- 
son in Religion, Reason in Art, would serve quite well as titles for 
a Hegelian philosophy of social institutions, religion and art, while 
Reason in Common Sense may be described as a sort of phe- 
nomenology of mind. If the comparison is by no means favour- 
able to Mr. Santayana, he has his own ambition to thank. 

There are two all-important respects in which Mr. Santayana, 
essaying what is, broadly speaking, a similar task, falls very far 
short of the standard set by the Hegelian philosophy. In the 
first place he keeps far less close to the concrete facts of human 
mind and history in the provinces of human life with which he 
deals—and that because he has a far less adequate knowledge of 
these facts. It can be for no other reason that he habitually pre- 
fers to indulge in general reflexions, often commonplace, often 
hazy, on general topics, e.g., war, the aristocratic ideal, democracy, 
superstition, mythology, rather than devote himself to a close philo- 
sophical analysis of, e.g., the actual structure of society and the 
actual religious beliefs of mankind. And in the exceptional cases 
where he does adopt a rather more concrete treatment, as in his 
chapters in volume iii. on Hebrew and Christian religion, the result 
is not perhaps much better. The type of philosophy which Mr. 
Santayana cultivates can justify itself before special science only 
if it brings to the comprehension of their common data a more 
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exacting ideal and a more penetrating method. That Hegel’s 
philosophy did in part so justify itself is shown by the great in- 
fluence it exerted on, e.y., the historical study of Christianity. If, 
on the other hand, such a philosophy differs from the correspond- 
ing sciences only in being more vague, superficial, and inaccurate, 
its justification disappears altogether. Now, if by ‘“ Reason in” 
social and religious phenomena we mean, as I suppose we must, 
the essential human significance of these phenomena, I am quite 
sure that we shall get a much better exposition of the “ Reason in,” 
e.g., Hebrew and Christian religion in even the more popular 
volumes of, say, Wellhausen and Harnack than we do in the pages 
of Mr. Santayana. 

The second very important respect in which Mr. Santayana falls 
very far short of the Hegelian standard with which his work in- 
vites comparison, is that he has a quite inadequate consciousness of 
the necessity for a systematic and critical method in a philosophical 
treatise. From this point of view also it is a grave fault that his 
treatment of a topic so often consists in stringing together a number 
of general reflexions in a manner more suited to a semi-popular 
magazine article than to a philosophical work. In such a work one 
looks, if not for the severity of a dialectical demonstration, at any 
rate for a connected series of propositions established by consecutive 
argument. But Mr. Sarvayana is much more inclined to assert 
than to argue. Moreover, he takes very little pains to qualify his 
assertions ; sweeping generalisations seem more to his mind than 
the accurately qualified propositions at which science and scientific 
philosophy aim. Finally, the reader’s sense of these deficiencies is 
by no means lessened by observing the dogmatic superiority of Mr. 
Santayana’s tone and the lack of simplicity in his style, which latter 
resembles his matter in being often more ambitious than successful. 

Before proceeding to other and more favourable comments it 
may be well to illustrate these adverse criticisms by the quotation 
of some passages from the volumes which lend themselves most 
easily to it, those on Society and Religion. The concluding para- 
graph of volume ii. gives a summary of the book which may also 
be taken as its programme :— 


Society has three stages—the natural, the free and the ideal. In the 
natural stage its function is to produce the individual and equip him 
with the pre-requisites of moral freedom. When this end is attained 
Society can rise to friendship, to unanimity and disinterested sympathy, 
where the ground of association is some ideal interest, while this associa- 
tion constitutes at the same time a personal and emotional bond. Ideal 
society, en the contrary, transcends accidental conjunctions altogether. 
Here the ideal interests themselves take possession of the mind; its 
companions are the symbols it breeds and possesses for excellence, beauty, 
and truth. Religion, art and science are the chief spheres in which ideal 
companionship is found. 


It is the sort of programme we might get in a work of the 
Hegelian school, and one from which, if worked out with adequate 
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knowledge and insight, we might expect much. Of the actual 
working out some idea may be formed from the following quota- 
tions from chapter vi. on ‘‘ Free Society”. The chapter opens 
as follows :— 


Natural society unites beings in time and space ; it fixes affection on 
those creatures on which we depend and to which our actions must be 
adapted. Natural society begins at home and radiates over the world, 
as more and more things become tributary to our personal being. In 
marriage and the family, in industry, government and war, attention is 
riveted on temporal existences, on the fortunes of particular bodies, 
natural and corporate. There is then a primacy of nature over spirit in 
social life ; and this primacy, in a certain sense, endures to the end, since 
all spirit must be the spirit of something, and reason could not exist or 
be conceived at all unless a material organism, personal or social, lay 
beneath to give thought an occasion and a point of view, and to give 
preference a direction. Things could not be near or far, worse or better, 
unless a definite life were taken as a standard, a life lodged somewhere 
in space and time. Reason is a principle of order appearing in a sub- 
ject-matter which in its subsistence and quantity must be an irrational 
datum. Reason expresses purpose, purpose expresses impulse, and im- 
pulse expresses a natural body with self-equilibrating powers. At the saine 
time, natural growths may be called achievements only because, when 
formed, they support a joyful and liberal experience. Nature’s works 
first acquire a meaning in the commentaries they provoke ; mechanical 
processes have interesting climaxes only from the point of view of the 
life that expresses them, in which their ebb and flow grows impassioned 
and vebement. Nature’s values are imputed to her retroactively by 
spirit, which in its material dependence has a logical and moral primacy 
of its own. In themselves events are perfectly mechanical, steady and 
fluid, not stopping where we see a goal nor avoiding what we call failures. 
And so they would always have remained in crude experience, if no 
cumulative reflexion, no art and no science had come to dominate and 
foreshorten that equable flow of substance, arresting it ideally in behalf 
of some rational interest. Thus it comes to pass that rational interests 
have a certain ascendency in the world, as well as an absolute authority 
over it; for they arise where an organic equilibrium has naturally estab- 
lished itself. Such an equilibrium maintains itself by virtue of the same 
necessity that produced it ; without arresting the flux or introducing any 
miracle, it sustains in being an ideal form. This form is what con- 
sciousness corresponds to and raises to actual existence; so that signi- 
ficant thoughts are something which Nature necessarily lingers upon and 
seems to serve. The being to whom they come is the most widely based 
and synthetic of her creatures. The mind spreads and soars in propor- 
tion as the body feeds on the surrounding world. Noble ideas, although 
rare and difficult to attain, are not naturally fugitive (pp. 137-139). 


From this hazy and pretentious talk it is a relief to turn to a 
passage of sensible, if not very profound, reflexions such as the 
following on Comradeship :— 


Comradeship is a form of friendship still akin to general sociability 
and gregariousness. When men are “in the same boat together,” when a 
common anxiety, occupation, or sport unites them, they feel their human 
kinship in an intensified form without any greater personal affinity 
subsisting between them. The same effect is produced by a common 
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estrangement from the rest of society. For this reason comradeship 
lasts no longer than the circumstances that bring it about. Its constancy 
is proportionate to the monotony of people’s lives and minds. There 
is a lasting bond among schoolfellows because no one can become a boy 
again and have a new set of playmates. There is a persistent comrade- 
ship with one’s countrymen, especially abroad, because seldom is a man 
pliable and polyglot enough to be at home among foreigners or really to 
understand them. There is an inevitable comradeship with men of the 
same breeding or profession, however bad these may be, because habits 
soon monopolise the man. Nevertheless a greater buoyancy, a longer 
youth, a richer experience, would break down all those limits of fellow- 
ship. Such clingings to the familiar are three parts dread of the un- 
familiar and want of resource in its presence, for one part in them of 
genuine loyalty (pp. 147-148). 


But from this level we descend soon after to a passage of crude 
analogy and generalisation :— 


The human race, in its intellectual life, is organised like the bees: the 
masculine soul is a worker, sexually atrophied, and essentially dedicated 
to impersonal and universal arts; the feminine is a queen, infinitely 
fertile, omnipresent in its brooding industry, but passive and abounding 
in intuitions without method and passions without justice. Friendship 
with a woman is therefore apt to be more or less than friendship: less, 
because there is no intellect1al parity ; more, because (even where the 
relation remains wholly dispassionate, as in respect to old ladies) there 
is something mysterious and oracular about a woman’s mind which in- 
spires a certain instinctive deference and puts it out of the question to 
judge what she says by masculine standards. She has a kind of sibylline 
intuition and the right to be irrationally @ propos. There is a gallantry 
of the mind which pervades all conversation with a lady, as there is a 
natural courtesy toward children and mystics; but such a habit of re- 
spectful concession, marking as it does an intellectual alienation as pro- 
found as that which separates us from the dumb animals [! !], is radically 
incompatible with friendship (p. 149). 


Or take the delineation of Protestantism in vol. iv. first in the 
abstract and then more concretely :— 


Taken externally, Protestantism is, of course, a form of Christianity ; it 
retains the Bible and a more or less copious selection of patristic doc- 
trines. But in its spirit and inward inspiration it is something quite as 
independent of Judea as of Rome. It is simply the natural religion of 
the Teutons raising its head above the flood of Roman and Judean in- 
fluences. Its character may be indicated by saying that it is a religion 
of pure spontaneity, of emotional freedom, deeply respecting itself but 
scarcely deciphering its purposes. It is the self-consciousness of a spirit 
in process of incubation, jealous of its potentialities, averse to definitions 
and finalities of any kind, because it can itself discern nothing fixed or 
final. It is adventurous and puzzled by the world, full of rudimentary 
virtues and clear fire, energetic, faithful, rebellious to experience, in- 
expert in all matters of art and mind. It boasts, not without cause, of 
its depth and purity; but this depth and purity are those of any form- 
ess and primordial substance. It keeps unsullied that antecedent integ- 
rity which is at the bottom of every living thing and at its core; it is 
not acquainted with that ulterior integrity, that sanctity, which might 
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be attained at the summit of experience through reason and speculative 
dominion. It accordingly mistakes vitality, both in itself and in the 
universe, for spiritual life (pp. 115-116). 


A passage like this seems to me, I must confess, for the most 
part mere ‘havers’. And when Mr. Santayana becomes more de- 
finite his characterisation is hardly one of which a serious historian 
of religion would approve :— 


Protestantism is the exact opposite of all this [viz. the primitive 
Gospel]. It is convinced of the importance of success and prosperity ; 
it abominates what is disreputable ; contemplation seems to it idleness, 
solitude selfishness, and poverty a sort of dishonourable punishment. 
It is constrained and punctilious in righteousness; it regards a married 
and industrious life as typically godly, and there is a sacredness to it, as 
of a vacant Sabbath, in the unoccupied higher spaces which such an ex- 
istence leaves for the soul. It is sentimental, its ritual is meagre and 
unctuous, it expects no miracles, it thinks optimism akin to piety, and 
regards profitable enterprise and practical ambition as a sort of moral 
vocation. Its Evangelicalism lacks the notes, so prominent in the gospel, 
of disillusion, humility and speculative detachment. Its benevolence is 
optimistic, and aims at raising men to a conventional well-being ; it thus 
misses the inner appeal of Christian charity which, being merely remedial 
in physical matters, begins by renunciation and looks to spiritual free- 
dom and peace. Protestantism was therefore attached from the first to 
the Old Testament in which Hebrew fervour appears in its worldly .. . 
form (pp. 116-117). 


Such passages as these are not fitted to produce a very favour- 
able impression, and yet they are not, I think, unfair samples of 
a large part of the contents of Mr. Santayana’s volumes. The 
subject of Art naturally affords abundant scope for similar writing. 
And as regards the volume on “‘ Reason in Common Sense,’ I will 
only say that it shares the inherent defects of such a phenomen- 
ology with its mixture of psychology and metaphysics, and adds to 
them the characteristic defects of the author's own manner of 
treatment. In particular it contains frequent large, but loose and 
inaccurate, allusions to the history of philosophy. 

Yet it is not that Mr. Santayana is not capable of better things. 
Take, for instance, the following excellent remarks in answer to 
sceptical doubts as to the possibility of passing beyond immediate 
feeling to a knowledge of reality :— 


An answer to these doubts will perhaps appear if we ask ourselves 
what sort of contact with reality would satisfy us, and in what terms we 
expect or desire to possess the subject-matter of our thoughts. Is it 
simply corroboration that we look for? Is it a verification of truth in 
sense? It would be unreasonable, in that case, after all the evidence 
we demand has been gathered, to complain that the ideal term thus con- 
currently suggested, the supersensible substance, reality, or independent 
object, does not itself descend into the arena of immediate. sensuous per- 
ception. Knowledge is not eating, and we cannot expect to devour and 
possess what we mean. Knowledge is recognition of something absent ; 
it is a salutation, not an embrace. It is an advance on sensation pre- 
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cisely because it is representative. . . . We may look for all the evidence 
we choose before we declare our inference to be warranted ; but we must 
not ask for something more than evidence, nor expect to know realities 
without inferring them anew. They are revealed only to understanding. 
We cannot cease to think and still continue to know (i., 76-77). 


A good deal more in the same context might be quoted, but one’s 
appreciation of such passages can hardly be allowed to alter one’s 
general judgment of the work as a whole. 

I regret that I have to speak of Mr. Santayana’s work in these 
terms, because I believe that, if he had been content to work on a 
less ambitious scale, and write in a simpler style, he might have 
produced a most interesting and useful book. As they stand his 
volumes are not parts of a single system in the Hegelian sense, nor 
do they really work out the truth of their respective subjects from 
the inside in Hegelian fashion. The fact seems rather to be that 
Mr. Santayana has reached a general metaphysical view of human 
life in relation to its cosmic environment, and has then proceeded 
to illustrate this view from, or apply it to, various provinces of 
human life in succession. But for mere purposes of illustration 
it was by no means necessary to work on such a large scale. And 
the only result of doing so is to force upon our observation the fact 
that the author's opinions too often proceed, not from an inner 
mastery of the subjects discussed, but from the application of an 
external standard of judgment to them. It is indeed strangely 
remarked by the author himself in passing from the first volume 
to the other three that “illustrations might have been sought in 
some fictitious world, if imagination had not seemed so much less 
interesting than reality” (i, 291). Whereas if Mr. Santayana 
had been content in a single volume to state simply and concisely 
his general metaphysical view of human life, and the grounds on 
which he holds it, I believe, as I said, that he would have pro- 
duced a very useful work. Not that I think his view is fully 
thought out or free from very grave difficulties, but rather that he 
seems to represent an attitude (perhaps common enough) to pre- 
sent-day problems, which it would be most desirable and interest- 
ing to have clearly expressed and carefully examined. With some 
labour one might perhaps succeed in putting together a statement 
of this metaphysical view from the volumes before us, but the 
labour is hardly one which an author can expect his reviewer to 
undertake. So far, however, as, in defect of such labour, I may 
have rightly understood the general drift of Mr. Santayana’s 
thought, I should say that he is endeavouring to show how far 
an idealistic interpretation of human life can be carried within 
the limits imposed by a thoroughgoing acceptance of the conclu- 
sions of scientific naturalism and positivism. Consciousness and 
reason, he seems to maintain, are to be regarded as supervening 
somehow upon a merely physical order ; will has no real efficacy, 
but is merely the symbol of unknown natural forces which actually 
produce the effects attributed to it; purposiveness belongs to the 
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cosmic process only in so far as man’s preferences lead him to pre- 
dicate it; ‘“‘ Reason ” itself apparently maintains its footing in an 
irrational universe only for the precarious term of man’s existence. 
And yet, although in relation to the total cosmic process the ‘‘ Life 
of Reason ”’ (i.e. human progress or man’s pursuit of ideals) has a 
very narrow range and a precarious subsistence, it is this life that 
is the all-important fact in the universe for us; from it all values 
arise, and by relation to it all values must be measured ; and how- 
ever natural, physical, or irrational it may be in its origin, basis, 
and limits, yet, so far as it does subsist, it has its own warrant 
within itself, and need seek no external support. Such, if I have 
understood him rightly, is the general tendency of Mr. Santayana’s 
view. I do not myself think it is a view which can really be 
worked out in a coherent form. But it has the merit of boldness, 
and one would have been glad to see it presented in a way more 


calculated to do it justice. 
H. Barker. 


The Philosophy of Religion: A Critical and Speculative Treatise 
of Man’s Religious Experience and Development in the Lijht 
of Modern Science and Reflective Thinking. By Grorce 
TrumpuLt Lapp, LL.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1906. 2 vols., pp. xx., 616, and xii., 590. 


Pror. Lapp must be congratulated on bringing to a close an ex- 
tensive scheme of philosophical publication with this large and 
important work. The book before us is a very learned one; the 
amount of research and reading involved in writing it must have 
been exceedingly great. I do not know any other treatise on the 
subject which shows superior knowledge of the relative literature. 
The work is a most elaborate one, running to some 1200 pages of 
closely printed matter. Indeed the great length of the book may 
prove a drawback ; for after all the student’s time is limited, and 
the literature dealing with religious problems is vast. I cannot 
help thinking that if the author had devoted less space to the out- 
posts of his subject, and had given a more concise and closely 
reasoned treatment of its central problems, his book would have 
stood a better chance of receiving the attention it deserves. 

Prof. Ladd’s standpoint and method are sound. He has learned 
the lesson, which is as old as Aristotle, that we can best attain to 
the meaning of an object by studying it in its development. In- 
deed the care and fulness with which the evolution of religious ideas 
is treated are among the salient features of these volumes. We 
must take pains to ascertain the facts, for in the sphere of religion 
as elsewhere philosophy is “the application of reflective thinking 
to experienced facts”. Then, as Prof. Ladd sees, religion involves 
all the activities of the soul and cannot be construed in a one- 
sided way. Neither the purely intellectual nor the pragmatist. 
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interpretation suffices. The ultimate test of religion is indeed 
rationality, but he would use the word in the larger sense which 
implies the coherence of psychological, historical and logical valua- 
tions. Prof. Ladd’s distaste for extreme views is apparent through- 
out; medio tutissimus ibis might serve as motto for many of his 
discussions. It seems partly the result of this tendency that he 
sometimes states his conclusions in so balanced and qualified a 
fashion that one is not quite clear where he stands. The specu- 
lative theory underlying the work is, it should be said, in the main 
that of Lotze: where there is divergence it is in the direction of a 
more definite Christian theism. But while the author’s sympathies 
are frankly avowed, he is not prejudiced: ‘the Christian faith is 
indeed our faith. But for this reason are we all the more sympa- 
thetic towards the good and true in all other religions; and none 
the less faithful to our ideas of what is really good and true, where- 
ever found, in our critical examination and testing of our own 
religion ” (Preface). 

it would be impossible within the limits of a review to enter 
into a detailed examination of these volumes; we can only try to 
give a general idea of their scope and contents. The first volume 
deals with the phenomenology (including the psychology) of the 
religious consciousness. The second volume examines the ulti- 
mate validity or ontolog’sal value of religious ideas. The most 
important chapter in a lengthy Introduction is that on ‘The 
Standard of Religious Values’. Here the author decides that 
Rationality, used as we have seen in a large sense, is the final 
test; one could have wished, however, a more definite exposition 
of the relation of rationality and value. In this connexion Prof. 
Ladd tells us he uses the word Reason ‘ in a loose but defensible’ 
meaning of the term. Part I. treats of ‘Religion: an Historical 
Development’. The reader will find much evidence of painstaking 
and systematic study in the chapters on the Nature, Origin, and 
Development of Religion. At the outset Prof. Ladd tries to give 
a definition which shall state the minimum or essential content of 
religion. But such a definition must really be retrospective, and 
the important point is to grasp the constitutive elements of the 
religious consciousness. We doubt whether the cumbrous verbal 
definition given on page 89 is of practical value. In the chapter on 
the ‘ Origin of Religion ’ it is fitly pointed out how little we know of 
the psychical reactions of ‘ primitive man’. The chapter which 
formulates the laws of religious development is less successful. 
The writer, as it seems to me, errs in treating the subject prior to 
the study of the psychological factors of the religious conscious- 
ness, and consequently his discussion is external. He recognises, 
of course, that the term law is used in a modified sense when 
applied to religious development; but what precise force is to be 
attributed to principles like Social Selection, Parsimony, Social 
‘and Political Harmony, is not clear and would depend on the way 
they are related to the inner life of the spiritual self. Part II. 
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‘Man: A Religious Being,’ contains, as one would expect from an 
expert in Psychology, many sound and judicious observations. At 
the same time one would have liked to have a more direct and 
connected discussion and valuation of the cognitive, volitional, and 
emotive elements of the religious consciousness in their relations to 
and reactions on one another. In the chapters on ‘Man as Ra- 
tional and Free,’ Prof. Ladd points out that the rational activities 
are necessary to make objective the grounds of the religious im- 
pulses and emotions, and that the characteristic postulate of reason 
in religious experience is the reality of the object. On the other 
hand, while the treatment of moral freedom is suggestive, the alter- 
native of determinism or indeterminism is not explicitly faced. 
The latter part of this section takes up the question of man’s phy- 
sical environment and of his more complex reactions on that en- 
vironment, which are divided into material (industrial), intellectual, 
gwsthetic, and moral. The intellectual reactions are dealt with 
under the heading of ‘Science, Philosophy, and Religious’. Here 
Prof. Ladd frankly declares that the claim of Christianity to be the 
Absolute Religion involves commerce with philosophy. He is on 
more doubtful ground when, in his anxiety to bring the scientific 
and religious attitudes into harmony, he seeks to show that both 
make a similar ontological postulate. 

Part III. is entitled ‘Religion: a Life’. In the first chapter of this 
part, ‘Faith and Dogma,’ the author further develops his view of 
the ontological aspect of the religious consciousness. ‘‘ In some 
good and reasonable sort the faith of the pious man has an eviden- 
tial value with respect to its own peculiar content”’ (p. 497); and 
Prof. Ladd wisely extends the basis of his proposition and rests it 
on “the solid ground of the spiritual unity of mankind”. In other 
words, the religious ideals must arise out of a ground in Reality, 
and the experience of faith carries with it an assurance that it has 
reference to Reality. In this connexion Ladd cites Héffding as 
holding that faith in value is in some sense a pledge of the reality of 
value. Yet the way in which Hoffding really works out his theory 
shows that the argument before us needs development in order to 
meet another form of attack. For Héffding’s conclusion is, that 
critical reflexion on the changing content of religious experience 
reduces the valid element in it to a bare postulate of faith that 
value persists in the world-process. 

In his second volume Prof. Ladd takes up the ontological side 
of his subject. Dart IV. is headed : ‘God: the Object of Religious 
Faith’; Part V.: ‘God and the World’. We cannot attempt to 
summarise the lengthy exposition of the Idea of God as Infinite 
and Absolute, and of the Metaphysical and Moral Attributes. The 
general point of view is indicated in the following quotation : “The 
Metaphysics of the Divine Being must grow out of human experi- 
ence historically and reflectively interpreted” (p. 18). Or, as it is 
argued elsewhere, we cannot construct or understand the concep- 
tion of God apart from the racial experience which justifies it. Thus 
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Prof. Ladd would recast the ontological argument of Descartes on 
the basis that the historical evolution of the idea of God is an evi- 
dence that God is the sufficient reason of the idea. But I do not 
understand why he should say that this argument can be presented 
so as to turn Kant’s criticism of it against himself (p. 48). The 
idea of God historically evolved is a construction or synthesis on 
the basis of experience as already constituted; Kant’s a priori 
synthesis makes experience itself possible. The Kantian position 
would be turned if it could be shown that the idea of God is in- 
volved in the synthetic unity of apperception. Yet Prof. Ladd 
rejects this view; at all events he is not satisfied with the recon- 
struction of the ontological argument on these lines by the late 
Principal Caird. And in the end, agreeing with Lotze, he admits 
that the ‘so-called ontological proof’ amounts only to this, “ that 
it is difficult or impossible to regard the conception of God as a 
purely subjective development ”’. 

The general theistic argument is then developed. From experi- 
ence a regress is made to a World-Ground which is its basis: and 
the character of this experience further requires us to describe this 
Ground as Active Will, and more definitely as intelligent Will or 
Seli-Comprehending Mind. The goal which it is sought to reach 
is, that the ‘‘ World-Ground may be reasonably conceived as per- 
sonal and perfect Ethical Spirit’. Yet it is admitted that the 
ethical qualification can only partially be justified by this method. 
A personal Absolute thus gained, Prof. Ladd thinks that the exist- 
ence of certain attributes must follow, viz. Omnipotence, Omni- 
presence, Omniscience, Eternity, and Unity. In this connexion, 
he discusses the relation of the Absolute to space and time. The 
subject, especially in the case of time, is an exceedingly difficult 
one, and it is no disparagement in the present instance to say that 
the treatment is not satisfying. Here, as often elsewhere, Prof. 
Ladd reters us to other works of his for further discussion of the 
subject. Still it is a defect in the present volume that the writer 
does not attack the problem in a bold and direct manner like Prof. 
Royce, but rather asks what the relation of the Absolute to time 
must be in order to conserve its character as personal and ethical 
World-Ground. The transcendental reality of time, we are told, 
is the all-comprehending life of an Absolute Self. As regards the 
relation of God to the world, we limit ourselves to saying that 
Prof. Ladd holds that the Divine immanency and transcendency 
must be maintained and harmonised. ‘It is the conception of an 
Absolute Self, who is perfect Ethical Spirit, which unites and 
harmonises the two otherwise conflicting conceptions of the im- 
manency and transcendency of God ”’ (p. 282). 

Part VI. ‘The Destiny of Man,’ deals with the future of religion 
and the race and with the problem of immortality. In an excel- 
lent chapter Prof. Ladd examines the bearing of the biological and 
physiological facts on the question of the soul’s independence, and 
shows that they do not disprove it. His own faith is that God 
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“ will continue to preserve and develop the life of all those whose 
preservation and progress accord with his most holy and benefi- 
cent World-plan”’ (p. 549). It is interesting to put alongside of 
this the more reserved statement of Lotze: ‘Every created thing 
will continue, if and so long as its continuance belongs to the 
meaning of the world” (Meta., sec. 245). 

This notice is an inadequate one, but the book is too large to be 
satisfactorily handled in a single review. In closing, we cannot 
but record our respect for the great learning of the work. We 
must also express our sympathy with the author’s method and 
with the careful and judicious spirit in which he has executed his 


task. 
G. GALLoway. 
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Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct. By THomas MarsHaty, M.A. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1906. Pp. xxi., 578. Price 21s. net. 


Tue general plan of Mr. Marshall’s book is good, and its successful 
execution would have enriched the literature of Greek philosophy. His 
object is to present a systematic account of Aristotle’s moral philosophy 
“(a by a general introduction in which the purport of the Hthics is sum- 
marily set forth ; (b) by special introductions to the several chapters, 
with explanatory remarks at the end of each chapter; (c) by a para- 
phrase of the text . . . and (d) by the use of modern examples for the 
sake of bringing Aristotle’s meaning home to present-day readers” 
(pp. 6-7). The book does not profess to be “popular”; the Preface 
raises expectations of a critical and scholarly treatment. “The Lthics 
is something more than a volume of independent essays on moral philo- 
sophy ; it is a systematic treatise on that subject forming an integral part 
of a comprehensive system. . . . Conduct in life is nade to fall into its 
place as a part of Aristotle’s encyclopedia of the Sciences, and its prin- 
ciples are shown to depend upon, and are constantly referred back to, 
those on which organic life and mind depend ”’ (p. 5). 

This remark seems to foreshadow a really important line of exposition, 
rendered necessary by the peculiarity of Aristotle’s method. ‘lo show 
that the Hthics is not a mere collection or partial codification of current 
views but a systematic treatise resting on a definite philosophical ground- 
work would be a valuable undertaking. But for its adequate fulfilment 
two qualifications are necessary--a very intimate knowledge of previous 
Greek thought and a thorough acquaintance with Aristotle’s own philo- 
sophy and terminology. It is doubtful if Mr. Marshall’s book indicates 
his possession of these requisites. 

We are certain to misunderstand the Hthics if we suppose that Aris- 
totle’s doctrine is fundamentally opposed to Plato’s. There are, no 
doubt, differences of theory which one need not “attempt to soften or 
explain away” (p. 7). Mr. Marshall devotes much space to Aristotle’s 
criticism of Plato’s “absolute Forms,” and conveys the impression that 
this antagonism is the normal attitude of Aristotle to his teacher. In 
spite of the general remark on page 17 he shows no effective recognition 
that the foundation of the H'thics is thoroughly Platonic. Not to mention 
points of detail—similarities of language and _ illustration—Aristotle’s 
conception of wodirixy, the account of eddamovia and épyov, the doctrine 
ot «Aiopos are derived directly from Plato’s dialogues. Even the theory 
of Pleasure is in essentials not opposed to the doctrine of the Philebos. 
Aristotle finds Plato’s psychology defective, but his estimate of the 
ethical value of dovn, and his insistence on a qualitative difference 
according to the accompanying function are echoes of Plato’s teaching. 
In particular, Mr. Marshall's account of the ‘‘ Mean” (pp. 37-38, 131 sqq.) 
shows that he has grasped neither the significance nor the historical 
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associations of Aristotle’s thought. It would seem superfluous to note 
that the theory is Aristotle’s expression of the Pythagorean doctrine of 
mépas and ametpov Which Plato accepts and works out in the Philebos. It 
is therefore astonishing to be told that Aristotle’s “conception of moral 
excellence as moderation is spoken of with contempt by Plato” (p. 131): 
“No convinced Platonist could accept it, and it is repugnant to modern 
metaphysicians” (p. 87). Such reflexions prepare us for an unsatisfac- 
tory exposition. Mr. Marshall has apparently been led astray by a bad 
rendering of peodrns, which paves the way for the further misconception 
of Plato’s perpiovs in Phiedo, 826 (cf. note, p. 131). His interpretation of 
the doctrine, culminating in the remark that “the difference between 
bad and good conduct . . . is a quantitative difference” (p. 132) obvi- 
ously leaves Aristotle’s meaning untouched. 

The volume does not fulfil the promise of the Preface to show that the 
Ethics is an integral part of a philosophical system. Mr. Marshall is of 
course aware that the psychology of the Ethics is not Aristotle’s own, 
and he gives us copious extracts from the De Anima and De Motu 
Animalium. But the two accounts are not harmonised. And yet, if the 
systematic character of the Mthics is to be disclosed, it is clearly impera- 
tive to show why Aristotle seems to base his work on “exoteric ” writ- 
ings, and how he brings these into conformity with his own views, for the 
latter and not “the view favoured by the Academy,” as Mr. Marshall 
thinks (p. 335), form the real groundwork of the Hthics. His interpreta- 
tion of the passage (th., 1103 a 1 sqq.) in which Aristotle is trying to tind 
a place for 76 dpextixdv within the academic “division” is very unfor- 
tunate. ‘The irrational part may therefore be subdivided into the func- 
tions of growth and appetite, and the rational part into the functions of 
reason proper and of that kind of reason which appeals to, and tn favour- 
able cases controls, appetite” (p. 97). How could such a “division” 
yield the distinction between d:avonrixai and 7@:Kai dperai which is so 
important for Aristotle’s theory? Such confusion suggests that the 
elaborate references to the De Anima have served no good purpose. 

Other two illustrations may be added of the author’s failure to disclose 
the philosophical groundwork of the Hthics. No explanation 1s offered 
of Aristotle's ready acceptance of Plato’s final solution of the question, 
‘* How is Goodness produced?” Yet the doctrine of eA:cpds is no mere 
absorption of Plato’s thought, but a deduction from the distinction in 
Metaphysics (bk. viii., ch. v.), between ddoyor Suvdpers and duvapes pera 
Adyov, under the latter of which are included the capacities of 7d dpex- 
tuxkov. Again, Mr. Marshall rightly regards as ‘‘ unsatisfactory’ (p. 118 
note) Aristotle’s proof that goodness of character is a habit; but no 
explanation is given why Aristotle should seem content with it—except 
perhaps the reflexion that ‘“ Aristotle knew how to skate over thin ice 
when it suited his purpose” (p. 117 note). (The ice is of course academic 
and thin enough no doubt.) But though he seems content to rest his 
doctrine on a position admitted by the Academy, its real basis is to be 
found in the Physics (bk. vii., ch. ili.), as Prof. Burnet has shown (Ethics 
of Aristotle, p. 69). 

The sixth book is one of the most important and complicated sections 
of the Hthics. From the maze of distinctions, however, two points 
emerge with tolerable clearness. (1) Aristotle, starting from an academic 
and a Platonic position which he does not really accept, succeeds in 
establishing a distinction between dpdvyois and copia, which, however, is 
not Platonic. Mr. Marshall’s commentary throws little light on the 
reason and successive steps of this surprising dialectic movement, and 
yet the sudden transition to the psychology of the De Anima (ch. ii.) 
might be thought a hint too obvious to be ignored. (2) The main argu- 
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ment is—besides 76cx1) dpern there is another type—intellectual goodness 
—of which the former is the foundation and condition. Of intellectual 
goodness godia is the higher form, the Kat TeAevoruTy dpern of 
book 1., ch. vii. The “ theoretic” life i is therefore the dpos trav werorntov 
—the oxomds which the dpovmos has in view in the determination of 
action. How far Mr. Marshall has grasped the significance of this book 
and its bearing on book x. may be seen from the following comment: 
“On the whole it cannot be said that the sixth book fulfils its announced 
purpose of informing us how to arrive at the precise point in the mean 
at which we ought to aim. . . . We expect to hear of a kind of reason 
which will answer practical questions, such as, ‘How often should I for- 
give my brother? Seven, ten, or how many times ?’” (pp. 377-379). ‘To 
formulate a detailed code of rules for guidance in particular cases was 
wholly foreign to Aristotle’s purpose. His object is to answer the ques- 
tion—What is the supreme end, the kind of life that can most truly be 
called ‘happy’? The sixth book points to the supremacy of copia by 
showing that @pdynows is “inferior” and subservient to it. 

The reader will occasionally find Mr. Marshall’s interpretation of 
special passages not a little perplexing. His rendering | ot the phrase 
kara Kai ed —“if we look to its final cause”—would need 
some explanation. His note on riy (p. 79) and the translation of ray ye 
duvapewv otk €orw (1101 b 12)—“it is not a facultative good”—are 
hardly intelligible ; ‘* the man in the middle” for 6péoos is certainly 
quaint. Aristotle’s remark (1097 b 17)—ére aiperwrarny py 
ovvapOpoupévnv—elicits a curious note. The passage means that happi- 
ness, being the totality of all possible good, cannot be regarded as one 
good thing among others, or be weighed against any other good. Mr. 
Marshall explains (p. 68): “We should choose happiness above all 
things even if we took no account of anything else . ..” and adds, 
“This will hardly do; what Aristotle says amounts to this: ‘ Put happi- 
ness by itself into one scale and all other good things into the other 
scale, and happiness will outweigh them all; ... for if you take the 
very smallest good out of its own scale, and put it into the scale with 
happiness, there would be a preponderance of happiness’. Doubtless 
there would, but as there was that preponderance before, the statement 
does not advance matters.” “ Whether happiness would be more desir- 
able if some other blessing were counted in with it” is ‘* scarcely a prac- 
tical question ; what does it matter as long as we are happy?” (p. 88 
note). This is perhaps one of the wildest notes that Aristotle’s elliptical 
writing ever suggested. 

The last sections of bk. ii., ch. vi. (1107 a 8-27), are an obvious corol- 
lary of the doctrine of the Mean. Aristotle is urging that of certain 
feelings and acts (envy, murder) and of extremes (cowardice, injustice) 
there can be no mean—i.e. they cannot be states of a well-balanced soul. 
Similarly of any mean (bravery) there can be no extreme—i.r. such 
pecornres cannot be altered in either direction and yet retain their char- 
acter as states of a well-balanced soul. Mr. Marshall, however, thinks 
this ‘one of those pieces of logical ingenuity with which Aristotle some- 
times amused himself and his hearers ; it would no doubt be an excellent 
subject for discussion after the lecture, ‘Can you be moderately immo- 
derate or unpunctually punctual ? ’—-but it is little more than a game of 
parol (p. 38). Misconeception of Aristotle’s doctrine could hardly go 
urther. 
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Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. By Former Students of Charles 
Edward Garman, in commemoration of twenty-five years of service 
as Teacher of Philosophy in Amherst College. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. xxi., 411. 


The thirteen essays contained in this volume are dedicated to Prof. 
Garman ‘as an expression of the gratitude, admiration and affection of 
his students’. They are written by a number of his former pupils who 
now hold important positions as teachers of Philosophy, Psychology, 
Political Economy and Christian Theology in various American Uni- 
versities and Colleges. As is bound to be the case in such a volume, the 
essays are unequal in length and in importance, but on the whole they 
contain much that is excellent, and Prof. Garman may well take a proud 
pleasure in surveying the harvest that has sprung from the seeds which 
he has sown in twenty-five years of philosophical teaching. 

Quite one of the best things in the volume is the letter of Prof. Garman 
himself which is reprinted by way of a preface from the American 
Journal of Psychology where it first appeared (in 1898). It gives an 
excellent account both of the practical methods and of the guiding prin- 
ciples which Prof. Garman follows in his philosophical teaching. One 
may not wholly agree with the details of his course as sketched on pages 
xvii. ff., but the ideals from which Prof. Garman has drawn his inspira- 
tion as a teacher are of the very highest. Indeed, this letter is one of the 
finest pieces of practical wisdom which the present reviewer has ever read, 
and it deserves the careful consideration of every teacher of philosophy. 
Prof. Garman is deeply convinced that the study of philosophy is the 
best means for building up character and the best preparation for the 
demands that life makes upon us. It is a wholesome doctrine, and one 
much needed even outside of America. There is space but for one or 
two quotations: ‘It is my conviction that a young man can obtain in- 
spiration, enthusiasm, absence of self-consciousness only by the steady 
contemplation of great truths’ (p. xi.), and ‘if you can get a man so far 
along as to make him have confidence in the power of weighing evidence, 
to realise how much civilisation owes to it, how every department of 
life can be progressive only through scientific thinking, and then make 
it a moral question, and show that intellectual honesty and supreme 
choice of truth for truth’s sake, and determination to follow evidence to 
the best of one’s ability, is the great line of cleavage between the saints 
and the sinners—if you can force the issue here, and win, then the classes 
are entirely different afterwards. I do not believe without this moral 
battle, without considering the ethical phases of the question, it would 
be possible to get the best intellectual results’ (p. xvi.). 

The fruits of this teaching are evident in all the essays that make up 
the book. Everywhere the authors show a determination to think for 
themselves, and weigh the evidence afresh; and in more than one case 
this leads to novel and interesting results. Thus Prof. Woodworth, 
writing on ‘The Cause of a Voluntary Movement’ (Essay xii.), gives a 
most effective criticism, based both on experimental results and general 
considerations, of the usual doctrine that voluntary movements are 
possible only through the mediation of a kinesthetic image of the move- 
ment to be performed. Prof. Woodworth shows not only that the 
image need not be kinesthetic, but that there need be no imagery at all, 
and that it is quite possible to identify the intended movement without 
calling up the images of the sensations which accompany its performance. 
His paper thus falls into line with the protests that have lately been 
raised by others against the exaggerated importance attributed to 
imagery in mental life. It is mostly a by-product, of little functional 
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importance, either in thought or in volition, A very good point in the 
paper is the distinction between the image of the movement to be 


performed and the actual sensations arising from the present position of 


the limb. ‘The latter, by forming the existential basis against which the 
idea works, help to define the movement, And it is their absence (not 
that of kinesthetic images) which explains the impossibility of voluntary 
movements of anesthetic limbs. The results of this essay are further sup- 
ported by Mr. Burnett in ‘An Experimental Test of the Classical Theory 
of Volition’ (Essay xiii.). Prof. Pierce in a vividly written ‘ Appeal 
from the Prevailing Doctrine of a Detached Subconsciousness’ (Essay xi.) 
gives a trenchant criticism of the rank mythology that some psychologists 
talk about the subconsciousness. Treated as a fact, it is a leap into 
the unknown and unknowable; treated as a hypothesis, it is supertluous, 
as the ordinary means of explanation are adequate even to cases of 
hysteria and multiple personality. Throughout Prof. Pierce is very suc- 
cessful in assimilating abnormal to normal phenomena (¢.g., in showing 
that the ‘inrushes’ from the subliminal self which Myers invokes to 
explain genius, are characteristic of the most ordinary and everyday 
thinking), and so far his conclusions will be of value even to the pure 
Psychologist who hesitates to follow the author into his explanations by 
means of cerebral dispositions. The other two essays dealing with psy- 
chological problems are Prof. Swift’s on ‘Beginning a Language: a 
Contribution to the Psychology of Learning’ (Essay x.) and Prof. Dela- 
barre’s ‘ Influence of Surrounding Objects on the Apparent Direction of 
a Line’ (Essay ix.). 

There are eight Essays on Philosophical Subjects: i. Prof. Tufts, 
‘On Moral Evolution’; ii. Prof. Willcox, ‘The Expansion of Europe in 
its Influence upon Population’ ; iii. Mr. R. A. Woods, ‘ Democracy, a New 
Unfolding of Human Power’; iv. Prof. Sharp, ‘An Analysis of the Moral 
Judgment’; v. Prof. Woodbridge, ‘The Problem of Consciousness’; vi. 
Mr. Norton, ‘The Intellectual Element in Music’; vii. Prof. Raub, 
‘Pragmatism and Kantianism’; viii. Prof. Lyman, ‘The Influence of 
Pragmatism upon the Status of Theology’. I have space only for a few 
passing comments. I must acknowledge that I have found Essays iv. 
and vi. particularly interesting. Prof. Sharp’s distinction between ‘ desires 
whose object is a certain state as such, and those whose object is this state 
considered as a good’ (p. 108), seems to me to be psychologically sound, 
in the sense that we do not in every volition will the end explicitly be- 
cause it is good. I suppose, the idea of the end as good arises explicitly 
only where there is either a conflict between different ends, or where 
the existing reality resists the realisation of our idea. But where an idea 
suggested carries itself out at once without conflict or opposition (where, 
as Prof. Sharp puts it, the agent simply explodes), and where there is, 
therefore, no idea of the end as good, I should not, personally, speak of 
desire. Essay viii. is perhaps the weakest in the book. The resem- 
blance between Kantianism and Pragmatism is purely superficial, and 
mainly a matter of skilful quotations, which in the context of the whole 
philosophy have little kinship with each other. Strangely enough, the 
author does not seize on what prima facie is most pragmatic in Kant, 
viz., the Postulates of the Practical Reason. And he quite overlooks 
that Kant’s a priori Categories are anything but Postulates hardened 
into Axioms by trial and verification which is the Pragmatist’s most 
characteristic doctrine (see Mr. Schiller on Axioms as Postulates), 

In conclusion, I would repeat that some Essays in this volume deserve 
more than the succés destime generally accorded to commemorative pro- 
ductions. 


R. F. ALFRED HoERNLE. 
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The Nature and Purpose of the Universe. By Joux Dennam Parsons, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1906. Pp. 561. 


We learn in the course of this work that it was more than half completed 
when Mr. F. W. H. Myers published his Human Personality and Its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death. Like Mr. Myers, Mr. Parsons is mainly interested 
in confirming the hope of Immortality, and in telling us a deal about the 
subliminal consciousness ; but he is not otherwise much in agreement 
with Mr. Myers, who, he thinks, has somewhat compromised the reputa- 
tion of the Society for Psychical Researeh—of which Mr. Parsons is 
himself a member—by leading people to regard it as homologating the 
views respecting the subliminal self, the successive reinearnations of 
human beings as such, and the final absorption of human personality 
held by Mr. Myers. Mr, Parsons objects to the first of these, and 
regards the two last as the great Oriental heresies which have poisoned 
Western thought. He is far from credulous regarding spiritualistic 
phenomena, and altogether in opposition to the effort to found an ethical 
or religious system on them: while towards Theosophy his attitude is 
one of hostility. Himself a Unitarian Christian, he endeavours to prove 
that his teaching is in harmony with that of Christianity properly under- 
stood. He insists that the doctrine of the Resurrection is the Church’s 
“one foundation,” but it means “the glad tidings of the survival, thanks 
to the Logos, of the mental personality, in a body adapted to another 
plane of existence ” (p. 143). And although he does not believe that the 
mental personality, which constituted the real man, ever existed as such 
before, still, the automatisms which we inherit point to a previous exist- 
ence of a practically subhuman individual mind from which the reason- 
ing personality is evolved, and once evolved that mental personality ex- 
hibits possibilities which logically demand a wider sphere of action than 
the conditions of earth can possibly afford. In fact, he believes in a 
doctrine of progressive and infinite reincarnation. He will consent to 
no depreciation of the value of finite personality. It is the man’s real 
self, undergoing real changes in a real space and time. Personality is 
the key to the universe, not a thing to throw away. Finite personalities 
are a limitation of the omnipresent, ultimate reality “only in the sense 
of being enriching differences of interior or self-comprehended motion 
thereof” (pp. 85, 486), whatever that may mean. The subliminal con- 
sciousness is that which enables the supra-liminal consciousness to be ; 
it is still submerged in that from whieh all finite life is born. The sub- 
liminal self is man’s automaton, inheriting the automatisms necessary 
for the flesh and blood body ; it has innumerable post-natal antomatisms 
called habits forced upon it, and it is the duty of man to keep it in sub- 
jection and make it responsive to ennobling influences enlarging the 
mental personality. ‘‘ Man is responsible for his action and inaction as 
regards inherited tendencies, as also for the tendencies created in him- 
self as a cumulative result of the continual exercise of his power of 
choice as to what suggestions of those reaching him to favour by re- 
sponding to” (p. 422). The genius is able to keep above the threshold 
and to utilise more of this subliminal consciousness than other men 
(p. 379). 

The reader is to understand this statement as extracted from a book 
which, along with much curious erudition and many interesting divaga- 
tions, contains also much that is rather fanciful and eccentric. An 
author who discusses the temperature of the after-world (p. 468) must 
not be surprised if people smile; nor does the present condition of ex- 
perience make it possible to deal satisfactorily with the hypothesis that 
man has three bodies (p. 331); but it would be unfair to insist on this 
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feature too strongly. The distaste with which one viewed the title of 
this book, the mental confusion caused by being faced on the very first 
page by an involved sentence of fourteen lines, apparently quoted from 
the work as indicative of its scope and purpose, but which scarcely con- 
veyed any intelligible meaning, the fact, obvious on merely turning the 
pages, that the author was not exactly on the level of the philosophical 
consciousness, were all calculated to produce a prejudice against the 
work, to a great extent removed when one had submitted himself to the 
task of reading it patiently through. This in itself was no light labour. 
Mr. Parsons’ style is lumbering, confused and dull at the best, at the 
worst there are simply no words for it. At least Mr. Parsons’ words are 
too long to quote to show how nearly to distraction he can drive his 
reader. Opening his book perfectly at random, I light on a sentence 
containing 203 words. In spite of all this, however, and of his rather 
curious set of interests and mode of speculation, Mr. Parsons has pro- 
duced a work by no means to be altogether condemned. ‘Those trained 
and interested in the technicalities of philosophy cannot be expected to 
regard it seriously, must, indeed, be expected to dismiss it contemptu- 
ously, but that numerous class of people who are taken up with religio- 
philosophical, mystic and spiritualistic movements are likely to be 
positively benefited by reading Mr. Parsons. A thread of rational con- 
nection—often thin enough—runs through his apparently disconnected 
topics, and, singular as these are he is certainly a man of sound common 
sense, and relatively to these others his methods are philosophical and 
his results valuable. He may be regarded as an ally of those who on 
more purely philosophical lines oppose Pantheism in religion and Ab- 
solutism in philosophy, who in one way or another struggle to preserve 
the real significance of finite personality and of the world we know in 
time ; but he is an ally in a remote and barbarous scene of operations, 
fighting with rather disorderly and ill-equipped forces against fantastic 


and fanatical levies. 
Davin Morrison. 


Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By Grorck GALLoway, B.D.> 
formerly Examiner in Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews: 
Blackwood, 1904. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The main purpose of this book is to furnish a proof of the validity of 
religion, and to show that man’s reaching forth in all ages and countries 
to beings above himself whom he can never fully know is not a mere 
play of his faney nor a vain excursion in a land of shadows, but that the 
object he thus seeks exists, that he stands in such a relation to that 
object and also to his fellow-beings that he is driven by necessity to 
make such efforts, and that these efforts accomplish to some extent their 
aim. The readers of Minp know Dr. Galloway to be an accomplished 
philosophical writer, well acquainted with modern speculation and cap- 
able of holding his own with its leading representatives. The Essays in 
this book were written at different times and to a certain extent, the 
reader sees, without reference to each other, yet they do, when taken 
together, furnish an argument of no small impressiveness. The three 
opening Essays may be regarded as introductory. That on “ Hegel and 
the Later Tendency of Religious Philosophy,” which stands first, traces 
the change in the interpretation of religion from the purely speculative 
method of Hegel to the empirical method of to-day, in which feeling is 
everything and doctrine a matter almost of indifference. The author 
does not commit himself to either extreme ; he is a good deal of an anti- 
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Hegelian ; on the other hand, he is not a Ritschlian, but insists on the 
necessity of thought in the constitution of religion. In his second Essay, 
“The Natural Sciences, Ethics and Religion,” he vindicates for Religion 
its place as an independent human activity to be interpreted from itself. 
It is not, on the one hand, to be judged by mechanical standards as a 
subsection of natural science, nor is it to be identified with Ethics, since 
the ideals to which the latter points are to be found completed and guaran- 
teed only in religion. In this chapter, which is full, as the whole book is, 
of clear if somewhat rapid arguments on great problems, Dr. Galloway 
shows a true understanding of what religion is both in its inner nature 
and in its relation to other parts of human life ; and many passages are 
at a high level. He is never a mere apologist ; but is always conscious 
of the claims of the various departments of thought, and of the supreme 
position of general Philosophy. 

In his third Essay, on “ Religious Development, Its History and Inter- 
pretation,” Dr. Galloway’s step is scarcely so sure; nor perhaps is the 
subject very essential to his general argument. Some of his statements 
are scarcely up to date ; as when the Sumerians in Ancient Babylonia 
are spoken of as if their presence there had-never been doubted, or Prof. 
Robertson Smith’s view of the origin of sacrifice is spoken of as generally 
accepted. The teaching of Buddha is contrasted with that of the 
Brahmins as if it had been a new thing in his mouth instead of having 
been prepared for centuries, as the Upanishads teach us, Other 
similar points might be mentioned; but it is ungracious to complain 
that a writer who follows so many and so great studies as Dr. Galloway 
should be at fault about a few things in the great field of the History of 
Religion. His conclusions regarding the mode in which religion ad- 
vances from one stage to another are I think correct. They will be 
found to be in close agreement with the views put forth on the subject 
in my History of Religion (1895); though his statement is of course 
much more ample. He has traced correctly the path by which religion 
advances to higher forms within a nation ; he has not, however, given 
attention to the rise of universal religions and the developments which 
this occasions in the nations to which they come. Nor does he mention 
the great periods at which a simultaneous religious renewal seems to 
have taken place in nations widely separated from each other. 

The fourth Essay, “The Distinction of Inner and Outer Experience,” 
appeared originally in this Journal. In it and in the fifth Essay, “The 
Ultimate Basis and Meaning of Religion” (of the sixth Essay, in which 
the Ritschlian position is criticised, it is not necessary to enlarge), we 
find Dr. Galloway's special argument by which the universal impulse of 
mankind to religion is to be explained and justified. His view sets out 
from a discussion of the nature of our knowledge of the world, which is 
held to result not solely from the activity of our own minds, as the post- 
Kantian thinkers held, but also from the activity of things around us, 
which, as we recognise in our fellowmen beings like ourselves, we recog- 
nise as “centres of experience” on a lower plane than ourselves, not 
placed where they are by any action of ours, and having in them some- 
thing of animation. From this basis the author proceeds to the further 
conclusion that the life and activity by which the various centres of ex- 
perience, human and otherwise, act according to their position, and make 
impressions on each other, are derived by them from God, of whose 
central and original activity they all partake, and who is present in them 
all though not to be identified with them, and expresses himself in them 
all, as the soul in the body. It will be seen that this view of the nature 
of things and of the way in which we know them is akin to the tendency 
of recent speculation as to the constitution of matter, which attributes 
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some degree of animation to substances formerly regarded as inanimate. 
If there is activity everywhere, man’s knowledge of the world might be 
thought to be conditioned by that activity, though how this takes place 
our writer can scarcely be said to explain, much less to illustrate by any 
examples. Further, if there is activity in every part of the great system 
in which we live, the step is easy to regarding all this activity as one, 
and tracing it to a central source, God. This part of his argument also 
the author has by no means worked out. He acknowledges that the God 
thus reached is only a mechanical first agent, and goes on to say that 
ethical attributes have to be added to him by other processes and from 
another side of the human mind. But the value-judgments thus added 
to a being who was first attained by so realistic a line of speculation 
cannot alter his fundamental character, he will always have his being 
in energy rather than in thought. The present tendency of metaphysics 
no doubt brings this with it. With some of the great problems 
connected with the theistic position Dr. Galloway deals; the questions 
of the divine Personality and Immanence and of human freedom are 
handled in a fresh and modern style. But he is quite aware that many 
other great difficulties have to be dealt with before his position can be 
regarded as worked out. It will not be denied that his philosophy of 
God and man performs the office expected of it. The connexion between 
the two is so deep and so substantial that man is driven to seek for God ; 
men having within them something of the divine activity cannot but set 
out to assure themselves, in spite of every reverse and difficulty, that 
that power is fully with them ; nor can they fail to be interested in those 
other beings, akin to themselves, in whom something of that power is also 
present. 

I have done no justice to the wealth of matter the reader finds in this 
book, but have confined myself to setting forth, no doubt inadequately, 
its central thesis. In a short preface Dr. Galloway speaks very modestly 
of his own powers, and says that what he offers is not to be regarded as 
a Philosophy of Religion. Yet the sketch he offers does furnish the out- 
lines of such a work, and most of my criticism is merely to the effect that 
it is no more than a sketch. It well deserves to be completed. 

ALLAN MENZIES. 


Free Will and Four English Philosophers (Hobbes, Locke, Hume and 
Mill). By the Rev. JosepH Rickasy, 8.J. London: Burns & Oates, 
1906. Pp. xi., 234. 


This volume in its original form was written in the years 1871-74, and 
since then it has been subjected to “much castigation and amendment”. 
The author thinks the fact of moral freedom to be of vital importance, 
but he candidly declares, “ While I am much concerned that my reader 
should not be a determinist, I am comparatively indifferent whether he 
accepts my explanation of free-will, or any other, or regards the process 
as inexplicable”. The plan followed in these pages, suggestive perhaps 
of the Scholastic dialectic, is to quote successive passages from the 
thinker under review, each passage being accompanied by a criticism. 
A method like this has obvious limitations, but it has advantages. On 
the one hand, the reader has before him the épsissima verba of the 
writers dealt with, and, on the other, the discussion tends to gain in 
point and definiteness. Father Rickaby’s style is clear and simple, and 
he often shows much acuteness in controverting the arguments of the 
philosophers he criticises. As a rule he is fair even when he is least 
sympathetic. 
10 
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It may be well to state at the outset the view of the will advocated by 
the author. To will at all, he contends, the will must be ‘struck by a 
motive,’ which raises in us ‘a spontaneous complacency’: this com- 

lacency in itself is a non-voluntary fact, but under ‘advertence,’ i.e. by 
ei regarded in the light of reflective self-consciousness, it can become 
a volition. What the author lays stress on is, that the endorsement 
need not be immediate: in fact free-will turns on the absence of such 
necessity, on the possibility of suspense. He does not regard this 
negative attitude as itself a volition. The positive act of will is the 
endorsement of a ‘complacency’ after deliberation ; it is free because 
the agent might have abstained from eliciting the act. 

Naturally Father Rickaby finds a great deal to object to in the deter- 
minism of Hobbes, and sees nothing ‘moral’ in his philosophy. The 
passages quoted from Hobbes are contained in his controversial writing 
against Bishop Bramhall entitled “Of Liberty and Necessity”. There 
is no reference to the well-known definition of the will given in the 
Leviathan as “the last appetite in deliberating”—so suggestive of 
Hobbes’s naturalism. With Locke our author is on better terms, al- 
though he passes various criticisms on the chapter on ‘ Power’ in the 
Essay. But he agrees with Locke’s amended view of free-will as “the 
power to suspend the prosecution of this or that desire,” with the qualifi- 
cation that for ‘prosecution’ he would read ‘ ratification,’ and treat the 
suspension not as a volition but as the absence of one. 

The section on Hume contains some valid criticism of Hume’s sen- 
sationalism, his neglect of the part played by the agent in moral action, 
and his reduction of the phenomena of mind to the same kind of 
uniformity as obtains in outer experience. “ Reflex consciousness, the 
power of adverting to our own mental states,” definitely distinguishes 
mental from mechanical process. But a follower of Hume might 
plausibly deny that, because our ideas of possible sequences have been 
enlarged by experience (e.g. wounds now curable but once always fatal), 
therefore his conception of causality as uniform sequence must be re- 
vised. Mill’s position in the free-will controversy is of course closely 
related to that of Hume, though he does not ignore the office of the self 
as will to the extent that Hume does. In this section the arguments of 
the foregoing section are partially repeated and reinforced. Father 
Rickaby makes full use of Mill’s admission of a power in man to alter 
his own character, and urges how little this admission avails when the 
will to alter the character is itself necessarily determined. No Utilitarian, 
however, would agree that his own theory “ supposes that a wicked man, a 
‘naughty boy’ and a restive horse are all on a level as objects of punish- 
ment”. Nor, as it seems to me, is the writer entirely successful in his 
treatment of Mill’s contention, that to punish a bad act is inexplicable if 
the act did not proceed from a bad disposition. Any theory of moral 
freedom must recognise the truth, that an act is not moral if it is not 
somehow related to character. This fact is not sufficiently considered 
by our author. It may also be urged against his view, that he makes 
freedom depend too much on the mere power not to will, and that he 
relates motives in an external way to the character and the self. (They 
are spoken of as ‘striking’ on the will, and of suffering “a sort of re- 
fraction in the character upon which they impinge ”.) 

On the whole, the strength of the book lies less in the positive theory 
it enunciates than in its shrewd criticisms of determinist doctrine. Yet 
Father Rickaby can appreciate a writer whose opinions are far apart 
from his own, as the following reference to Mill proves: “Disagreeing 
with Mill in many things, I have never ceased to cherish for him a 
certain admiration. Since I first opened his pages nearly forty years 
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ago, I have ever admired his clear, incisive thought, his logical acumen, 
and his candour, shining out, as it often does, at the expense of his con- 
sistency.” 

G. GALLoway. 


Reconnoitres in Reason and the Table Book. By NorMan ALLISTON. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co., 1906. Pp. 280. 


This is the work of a clever amateur. His essays, on such subjects as 
“The Limits of Determinism,” “ Eventuality,” “The Perversity of the 
Will,” “ Force,” “ Motion,” ete., show that he is able to reason closely, 
and make one regret that he does not exhibit more acquaintance with 
the history and technicalities of philosophical speculation. That would 
have prevented him from labouring in his essay on “ Contraries” a point 
so obvious as that contraries are what stand farthest apart upon a scale 
of some kind, and would have made him see that his investigation of 
Possibility was inadequate in his discussion of Determinism, where he 
certainly says some good things. Altogether one feels that he is not 
dealing with the perplexities of philosophy properly so called, but moves 
throughout on the level of average intelligent reflexion struggling to its 
own conclusions regardless of academic guidance. ‘To find that his 
article on “ Self-Consciousness ” deals mainly with the phenomenon of 
Shyness illustrates the sort of surprise he has in store for his philo- 
sophical reader. The second part of his book is a mélange of judgments, 
apothegms, and witticisms (generally very weak) on literature and things 
in general. In this part the author's critical faculty has too frequently 
deserted him and allowed him to print things of no value and things of a 
perfectly pointless absurdity, such as “ Bradshaw is the English Kant”. 
He writes with a certain fastidiousness, but somehow his style is a dull 
one. You gather generally that he is of a rather cynical humour and a 
little impressed, as most amateurs in philosophy tend to be, by the 
pessimistic view of experience. 
D. M. 


Clinical Lectures on Neurasthenia. By 'THomas D. Savitt, M.D. (Lond.). 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. London: Henry J. Glaisher ; 
New York: William Wood & Company, 1906, Pp. xvi., 216. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 


This is the third edition of Dr. Savill’s clinical study of neurasthenia. 
He has added considerably to the material of previous editions. He 
gives still greater prominence to the theory of auto-intoxication as a 
cause of neurasthenia. Gastric and intestinal derangements were found 
in 71 per cent. of a series of eighty-three cases. He advocates greater 
investigation of the bacteriology of the alimentary tract. The book is 
lucidly written, it is admirably printed, it has a good bibliography and a 
good index. It is a sound introduction to a difficult subject. The 
psychologist will find here some cues for further speculation. 
W. L. M. 


La Démence. Par le Dr. A, Mariz, Médecin en chef de Vasile de 
Villejuif. Avec 42 figures dans le texte. Paris: Octave Doin, 
Editeur, 8 Place de ?Odéon, 1906. Pp. 492. Price 4 fr. 


This is one of the volumes of the Biblioth?que Internationale de 
Psychologie Experimentale, Normale et Pathologique, issued under the 
direction of Dr. Toulouse, chief physician of the asylum of Villejuif. 
In the present study, Dr. A. Marie deals in detail with dementia 
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—its psychology and pathology. It should not be necessary, but 
perhaps it is not inadvisable, to assert, as he does in the preface, that 
the book is not metaphysics, but science. The text-books on insanity 
are not yet entirely free from the ancient modes of statement, and de- 
mentia may fairly be said to “form part of the last chapter of pathology 
won by medicine from metaphysics”. The book starts from the posi- 
tion that nervous and mental activity are simultaneous and correlative, 
and dementia is only a particular psychological state that supervenes on 
an organic or functional alteration of the cerebral organs. ‘“ Thus the 
psychoses come within the category of bodily maladies by the same title 
as all other maladies.” This, of course, leaves untouched the question 
of metaphysical monism or dualism. Chapter i. deals with the general 
psycho-pathology of dements, dementia being defined as ‘‘a mental 
sequence characterised by enfeeblement or loss, partial or total, of the 
intellectual, moral and emotional faculties, no restoration being possible ”. 
But diagnosis is extremely difficult and delicate. Dr. Marie details the 
series of questions put by Dr. Toulouse and Dr. Damaye to differentiate 
types of dementia and progressive mental confusion. Nothing but pro- 
longed clinical observation can determine certain cases, so fleeting and 
elusive are the symptoms. As a pathological basis, Dr. Marie describes 
the characters of the neuron. The amount of historical interpolation 
makes the exposition here somewhat difficult; but, substantially, the 
organic basis of dementia is ‘‘ an alteration of the psychical atom named 
the neuron, injured at first and essentially in its dendritic expansions, with 
cellular isolation and autonomy, as the result” (p. 26). The correlative 
result is rupture of psychical associations. Good illustrations of the 
structure of the neuron and its variations are given from the latest 
authorities. In the later part of the book, many observations are given to 
confirm this hypothesis ; but hypothesis it must meanwhile remain. The 
fact that it is necessary to account for is that all the dementias are a pro- 
gressive disestablishment of mental functions without the possibility of 
restoration, and the neuron isolated beyond the possibility of renewing 
touch with the neighbouring neuron is certainly a permissible conjecture, 
which has a good deal of pathological observation behind it. Chapter ii. 
gives a general account of the psycho-physiology of dementia. The 
scheme devised by Toulouse, Vaschide and Pierron, in their “technique 
of experimental psychology,” is based on the division of states of con- 
sciousness into sensations (internal or motor and external) and images 
(sensorial and intellectual). These are all studied under four rubrics: 
(a) quantity (intensity), covering attention correlated with new states, 
memory correlated with old states; (b) quality (affectivity), positive or 
pleasure, negative or pain; (¢) tendency to objectify,—sensory, corre- 
lated with belief and certitude, motor, correlated with desire and 
voluntary movement; (d) aftinity (positive or negative),—discursive 
(associations of ideas or automatic imagination), synthetic (perception 
and hallucination, constructive imagination, conception, judgment, 
reasoning, ideal volition). The general synthesis of these characters 
constitutes the personality. There is a considerable amount of quantita- 
tive detail given under attention, memory, will, etc.; but Ribot’s general 
sequence of amnesia is on the whole verified in every case of dementia. 
This chapter is somewhat overloaded with quotation ; but the richness 
of reference is a great advantage in a book of this character, especially 
when references are to special experimental researches not readily avail- 
able. Chapter iii. is a general historical sketch. Here a certain feeling 
of confusion results from the wealth of terminology. The net result, 
however, is that the dementias may be classified into, first, the pre- 
mature dementias of puberty (dementia precox), and the rapid secondary 
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dementias that can be compared with it; second, the dementias of the 
adult—general paralysis and pseudo-paralysis; third, the senile and 
organic dementias. The remainder of the book is taken up with detailed 
discussion of these varieties. 

In chapter iv. there is an elaborate discussion of the “ precocious” 
dementias. Usually, the term “dementia precox’’ covers a somewhat 
vague group of symptoms, and it is doubtful whether they are correlated 
with a definite cerebral lesion. Dr. Marie regards the disease as due to 
a primary alteration of the neuron and its prolongations or their deriva- 
tives, there being no alteration of the vessels. The integrity of the 
vessels accounts for the fact that the life of the patient is not com- 
promised. The effect of toxins on the progress of the disease, the pro- 
gress and sequence in the destruction of faculty, are discussed with 
much detail, and there is a hope expressed that the elaborate study of 
symptoms may reveal some definite opening for therapeutics, This 
chapter shows how far the methods of study have advanced from the 
time when melancholia and mania were counted as adequate descriptions 
of mental states. The analysis, both mental and physiological, will here 
repay detailed study. As in all the recent works, auto-intoxication has 
a prominent place. Chapter v. deals with the paralytic dementias, 
which are more familiar to the ordinary student. Chapter vi. discusses 
the senile dementias. The return to mental childhood is illustrated by 
some striking examples, which indicate that the normal decay is a real 
regression to infancy, not a perversion of adult acquisitions. A con- 
siderable amount of positive detail is given to show the pre-demential 
stage of oldage. Dr. Marie inclines to the Metchnikoff theory of senility. 
The last chapter contains Dr. Marie’s general conclusions. Dr. Marie 
has been one of the pioneers in the developing of home-relief for the 
insane (assistance familiale). He has done a great deal to show that the 
re-establishing of the bonds of the home tends to such restoration of 
function as is possible on the lower mental level of the dementias. He 
gives some evidence that in asylums the acute and possibly curable 
dementias are drowned in an ocean of other insanities, which tend to 
hasten the demential sequence. As Moreau of Tours said thirty years ago: 
“Isolation is, they say, the first condition for the treatment of a lunatic, 
but in an asylum the patient is rather sequestered than isolated ” (p. 449). 
The whole tendency of modern psychical treatment is away from the 
barrack asylum and towards the family colony. There are twenty-five 
pages of bibliography. The book is intended for scientific students of 
insanity, and it ought to be one of the most valuable in a valuable series. 

W. MacKenzie. 


Les Auto-mutilateurs : étude psycho-pathologique et médico-léqale. Par 
le Dr. CHarRLES BLONDEL. Paris: Librairie Médicale et Scientifique, 
Jules Rousset, 1 Rue Casimir-Delavigne, 1906. Pp. 132. Price 3 fr. 


This is a useful little volume. It aims rather at a consecutive account 
of illuminative facts than at a general theory. “Nous avons laissé 
partout la parole aux faits.” The chief topics discussed are: Voluntary 
Castration (’eunuchisme) ; Voluntary Enucleation (l’edipisme) ; Volun- 
tary Burning (le scavolisme) ; Cotard’s délire de negation ; Military Auto- 
mutilation. The general conclusion is that whatever the apparent motive 
may be, the act of self-mutilation is always the result of a morbid mental 
state; but the act is never an exclusive (or pathognomonic) symptom of 
a defined affection. The composition is compact and lucid; there are 
full references to articles and cases; the volume will be a very useful 
handbook both for the alienist and the medico-legalist. aia 

W. L. M. 
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Personalismus und Realismus. Von Hans Dreyer. Berlin: Reuther & 
Reichard, 1905. Pp. vii., 119. 


This brightly written little work shows unmistakably the influence of 
Eucken. It is written round the main idea that to become a Per- 
sonality is the task of each man, which he cannot accomplish apart from 
the assimilation of the Theological Idea. Every scientific investigation, 
all critical reflexion has an analytical character, and is accordingly an 
imperfect instrument for dealing with the synthetic personalistie sphere. 
Thus, rejecting the synthesis of a real unity of the world, or of the real 
unity of the empirical character of the individual, there only remains the 
ideal of a synthetical unity as a task, the nature of personality pointing 
us beyond the limits of the individual. The true Categorical Imperative 
is: Handle dem Ideal der synthetischen Einheit gemiiss. 


Schets eener critische Geschiedenis van het Substantiebegrip in de 
nieuwere Wijsbegeerte. By Dr. P. H. Rirrer. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1906. Pp. 476. 


It is to be regretted that unfamiliarity with the Dutch language will 
restrict the number of the readers of this extremely well-written critical 
history of the concept of Substance in modern philosophy. After a short 
but useful introduction (16 pp.), the origination of substance theories by 
the Greek Philosophers is set forth at some length (76 pp.) ; the next 
section discusses the history of the concept in the Middle Ages and 
later (169 pp.)—here we note the names of Cusanus and Bruno, Descartes 
and Geulinex, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume; and in the 
third section we find the development of the problem in modern times 
in the hands of Kant, Herbart, Lotze, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel (162 pp.). 
A short coneluding chapter (49 pp.) deals with contemporary Philo- 
sophy, as represented by the following thinkers : Wundt, Bradley, Sigwart, 
Ostwald and lastly Gompertz, to whose treatment of the problem a 
separate paragraph is devoted, a sign of the great importance which the 
author attaches to his “ pathempirical” substance theory. 

The work seems to us to have been very well done on the whole; the 
exposition is extremely clear and admirably adapted to the taste and 
capacity of the non-expert reader, for whom the work is obviously in- 
tended. The last part is perhaps the least successful; the representa- 
tives of contemporary Philosophy appear to have been selected somewhat 
at random from amongst philosophers and scientists, and too little is 
done to enlighten the reader on a question which would be sure to 
interest him more than any other,—the relation of modern scientific 
thought to the substance problem. We think that some of the earlier 
work might with advantage have been somewhat condensed to make 
room for an amplified systematic exposition of the problem as it stands 
at the present day ; in that case the author might have found an oppor- 
tunity, which the reader would have gladly weleomed, for expounding 
his personal views, which have now to be gathered from scattered re- 
marks throughout the book. 
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Received also :— 

J. B. Baillie, An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience, 
London, Macmillan, 1906, pp. xx., 344. 

Helen Bosanquet, The Family, London, Macmillan, 1906, pp. vi., 344. 

John 8. Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics, Second Edition Revised, 
London, Macmillan, 1906, pp. xv., 175. 

R. L. Nettleship, Memoir of Thomas Hill Green, with a Short Preface 
specially written for this edition by Mrs. T. H. Green, with 
Portraits, London, Longmans, 1906, pp. vii., 256. 

Thomas Whittaker, Apollonius of Tyana and other Essays, London, 
Sonnenschein, 1906, pp. 211. 

Francis Ellingwood Abbot, The Syllogistic Philosophy or Prolegomena to 
Science, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1906, 2 vols., pp. xii., 317; 
376. 

Douglas Macleane, Reason, Thought and Language, or the Many and 
the One, a Revised System of Logical Doctrine under the Forms 
of Idiomatic Discourse, London, Frowde, 1906, pp. xv., 583. 

G. F. Arnold, Psychology applied to Legal Evidence and other Construc- 
tio « of Law, Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co., 1906, pp. ix., 470. 

Mary Ha. :ilton, Incubation or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples 
and Christian Churches, St. Andrews, Henderson & Son, London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1906, pp. 223. 

Edgar L. Hewett, Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau (Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 32), Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1906, pp. 54. 

Teitaro Suzuki and Dr. Paul Carus, T’ai-Shang Kan-Ying Pien, 
Treatise of the Exalted One on Response and Retribution, Chinese 
Text. Verbatim Translation. Translation, Introduction, Notes, 
ete., with 16 Plates and Frontispiece, Chicago, Open Court Pub. 
Co., London, Kegan Paul, 1906, pp. 135. 

Edwin Ash, Hypnotism and Suggestion, a practical handbook, London, 
J. Jacobs, 1906, p. 134. 

William Smith, LL.D., The Vocation of Man, by Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 
translation. Biographical Introduction by E. Ritchie, Ph.D., 
Chicago, Open Court Pub. Co., London, Kegan Paul, 1906, pp. 
vii., 176. 

Th. Ribot, Hssai sur les passions, Paris, Alean, 1907, pp. vii., 192. 

Ferdinand Ténnies, Philosophische Terminologie in psychologisch- 
soziologischer Ansicht (Ausgezeichnet mit dem Welby-Preis), 
Leipzig, Theod. Thomas, pp. xvi., 106. 

Robert Saitschick, Franzdsische Skeptiker, Voltaire, Mérimée, Renan, 
pp. vi., 306, Deutsche Skeptiker, Lichtenberg, Nietzsche, pp. vi., 
239 (Zur Psychologie des neueren Individualismus), Berlin, Hof- 
man & Co., 1906, separate vols. 

Hans Pichler, Uber die Arten des Seins, Wien & Leipzig, Braumiiller, 
1906, pp. 59. 

Benedetto Croce, Cid che é@ vivo e cid che & morto della filosofia di Hegel, 
Studio Critico sequite da un saggio di Bibliografia Hegeliana, 
Bari, Laterza & Figli, 1907, pp. xvii., 282. 

Lorenzo Michelangelo Billia, L’oggetto della Psicologia, Discorso al V 
congresso internazionale di psicologia in Roma, Firenze, Ufficio 
della “ Rassegna Nazionale,” 1906, pp. 21 (off-print). 

Ernesto Quesada, Las doctrinas presociolégicas, Buenos Aires, J. 
Menéndez, 1905, pp. 89 (off-print). 

Ernesto Quesada, La crisis universitaria, Discurso pronunciado el 17 
de Agosto de 1906, Buenos Aires, J. Menéndez, 1906, pp. 53. 

Ernesto Quesada, La Facultad de Derecho de Paris, estado actual de su 

ensenanza, Buenos Aires, Coni Hermanos, 1906, pp. x., 356. 
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PuitosopuicaL Review. Vol. xv., No. 5. J. Dewey. ‘ Experience 
and Objective Idealism.’ [Idealism stands forth with the assertion of 
thought or reason as (1) the sponsor for all significance, ideality, purpose, 
in experience ; the author of the good and beautiful as well as the true; 
(2) the power, resident in pure conceptions, requisite to elevate per- 
ceptive or observational material to the plane of science; and (3) the 
constitution which gives objectivity, even the semblance of order, system, 
connexion, mutual reference, to empirical data which, without its as- 
sistance, would remain mere subjective flux. Regarded from any one 
of these three points of view, idealism is left in a position of instable 
equilibrium, from which it can find release only by euthanasia in a 
thorough-going empiricism. ] J. B. Creighton. ‘Experience and Thought.’ 
[Philosophy must recognise that experience consists from the first in 
an attitude of a subject to other subjects and to objects; that it is 
essentially a life consciously lived in relation to an environment. The 
attitude of the human subject to the world is a demand for a rational life, 
and its experience is the process by which that end is progressively 
realised. The concrete form of experience may be termed ‘thought,’ and 
the activity through which the subject realises its demand for a rational 
life is judgment. At any given point, the conscious life may be described 
as a continuous judgment ; and the complete continuity of experience 
implies the subordination of the various ends of life to one all-embracing 
purpose, the attainment of rationality in all its modes of experience. From 
this point of view, it is impossible, with pragmatism, to resolve the 
problem of knowledge into a series of specific problems which have refer- 
ence only to some immediate situation, or to accept the antithesis be- 
tween thinking and ‘ concrete ways of living’.] J. A. Leighton. ‘ Ethics, 
Sociology, and Personality.’ [The historical, evolutionary or sociological 
method of approach to ethics is of the utmost value in the study of the 
facts of morality, both in their existing forms and in their genesis. But 
the study of codified social morality forms, after all, only the peripheral 
part of the area of ethical inquiry. Beyond accepted social values are 
the critical attitudes of self-conscious persons ; and it is, par excellence, 
an ethical problem to determine how, in a changing or relatively stable 
social structure, as the case may be, the individual may realise and express 
personal values. Intrinsic values can neither be explained from nor 
conceived in terms of anything other than the inner reactions of rational 
persons to situations that call for conscious deeds. | Discussions. W. B. 
Pitkin. ‘The Intention and Reference of Noetic Psychosis.’ [Criticises 
Colvin on the grounds: (1) that his definition of noetic intention makes 
the extramental world include all past and future pleasures and pains, 
and (2) that he identifies experience of persistence with persistent ex- 
perience.] S. Colvin. ‘Rejoinder.’ {Accepts the first criticism, and 
defends the position ; meets the second objection by discrimination of 
the psychological from the logical attitude.] E.G. Spaulding. ‘ Driesch’s 
Theory of Vitalism.’ [Discussion of Driesch’s Die Secle als Naturfaktor, 
Naturbegriffe und Natururteile, and Der Vitalismus. The author has 
created illegitimately a Naturkonstant, for which he fails to find a réle 
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that cannot be played by the ‘ constants’ already at hand, and which 
also contradicts his own statements about the 76le of these constants. 
There is as much or as little necessity for an entelechy in the inorganic 
as in the organic world.]| Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. 
Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


PsycHoLocicaL Review. Vol. xiii., No.5. F. Arnold. ‘The Psychology 
of Interest, 11.’ [Interest is not to be identified with feeling or attention. 
On the conative side, it consists in a felt bodily attitude, excited by a 
given situation, and guided by ideational contents referring to the future ; 
on the cognitive side, it may imply: (1) simple awareness, in which the 
meaning is merged in the presentation, or (2) a single idea or image of a 
future state, or (8) a system of ideas present as a disposition, and when 
explicated existing in a series. Interest has three kinds: desire, expecta- 
tion and ecnriosity ; and three stages : primary, secondary and acquired. 
Its concomitants are attention, apperception, and possible feeling, 
present or revived. It exhibits the laws of spontaneous expression and 
motor control, imitation, habit, appetition and aversion, apperception. ] 
F. Kuhlmann. ‘On the Analysis of the Memory Consciousness: a Study 
in the Mental Imagery and Memory of Meaningless Visual Forms.’ [A 
group of meaningless visual forms, 5 to 9 in a group, was presented to 
the observer, once only, for ten minutes. Immediately afterwards, and 
again at intervals varying from two to ninety days, the observer recalled 
the forms, and gave an introspective account of the nature of the imagery, 
the course of the process of recall and recognition, etc. ; he also drew the 
forms, from memory, as accurately as possible. The introspections 
(with some little aid from the drawings) serve as material to determine 
the nature of the imagery employed in the recall of a given impression ; 
the drawings (interpreted in the light of the introspections) help to 
determine the nature of memory errors and the causes that produce 
them. It is significant that the visual imagery, which naturally tended 
to come to the front, proved to be so inadequate that at many points 
associative processes were resorted to in order to re-establish the im- 
pression in its full integrity. Errors in imagery follow the line of least 
resistance : incorrect but easy images are substituted for correct and 
difficult.] Discussion. S.F.Maclennan. ‘Organisation in Psychology.’ 
[With a single exception, text-books of psychology are failures, because 
they lack organisation, have no continuous plot and plot-interest, neglect 
the functional polarity of the psychical and the physical. The author 
obligingly outlines a plan of arrangenient which, if followed, will relieve 
the aridity of psychological study, brighten the life of the teacher, and 
enable future psychologies to reflect in their structure and movement the 
organic unity of the life which they describe. ] 


THe British JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. ii, Part 1, July, 1906. 
This part contains a number of particularly interesting and important 
articles. G. F. Stout. ‘The Nature of Conation and Mental Activity.’ 
[Conation is a complex experience which, however, contains as one of its 
elements ‘a simple and unanalysable element uniquely characteristic of 
it—an element from which the whole derives its distinctively conative 
character’. This unanalysable element is described as a ‘ felt tendency,’ 
and is shown not to be identical either with motor sensation or with 
‘affection,’ i.e. pleasure and pain. Prof. Stout, however, admits that 
felt tendency and affection, though distinguishable, do not occur separ- 
ately, and he proposes to use the term ‘interest’ to express ‘the unity 
of conative and affective characters in the single process’. Finally, there 
are some remarks on the difficulty of experimentally investigating cona- 
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tion. Throughout there is much criticism of Mr. Bradley’s theory of 
volition, as developed in recent numbers of Mrxp.] W. G. Smith. ‘A 
Study of some Correlations of the Miiller-Lyer Visual Illusion and Allied 
Phenomena.’ [A record of experiments testing the correlation of normal 
estimation of a plain line with the two forms of the illusion (magnifying 
and diminishing) and with the variations of visual and kinesthetic 
memory. Perhaps the most interesting among the results is: ‘There is 
negative or inverse correlation between normal estimation and the 
magnifying illusion, and positive direct correlation between normal 
estimation and the diminishing illusion: over-estimation of the plain 
line goes with a large diminishing illusion and a small magnitying 
illusion, while with under-estimation the reverse relation holds’. And 
this means that ‘each form of the illusion tends to reach its maximum 
effect where the pre-existing tendency, apparent in normal estimation, is 
in the opposite direction’.| W. H. Winch. ‘Immediate Memory in 
School Children. No. u. Auditory.’ [Record of experiments continuing 
the author’s experiments on visual memory, see British Journal of Psy- 
chology, i., p. 127. General conclusions: Pure memory, 7.¢. memory of 
percepts associated only in time and space, is capable of marked im- 
provement by practice ; and is, on the whole, more efficient in proportion 
to general intellectual proficiency.] Beatrice Edgell and W. Legge 
Symes. ‘The Wheatstone-Hipp Chronoscope. Its Adjustments, Ac- 
curacy and Control.’ [A record of experiments designed to test the 
influence of various factors on chronoscope réadings : intensity of current, 
remanent magnetism, spring tension, and accuracy of clockwork, to 
which the authors add a new factor: resistance of circuit. The general 
conclusion is: ‘The chronoscope, in accuracy and durability, is a 
thoroughly reliable instrument, having a range more than sufficient for 
reaction time measurements ’.] C. Spearman. ‘“ Foot-rule”’ for Measur- 
ing Correlation.’ [A new formula for the quick and easy measuring of 
correlation. The relation of the new ‘R’ method to the old ‘7’ method 


=e, after a certain simplification of the latter, is 


of Pearson ( = 
NO; 


shown to be r = sin =R). The convenience of the new formula, in 


avoiding the tedious and complicated calculations of the old method, 
whilst giving results that differ only in the third decimal, seems to be 
very great.] Proceedings of the Psychological Society, 27th January, 
17th March, 14th July, 1906. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF EXruics. Vol. xvii., No. 1, October, 1906. 
W. R. Sorley. ‘Ethical Aspects of Economics, 1.’ [Economie facts 
are a portion of a wider group of facts, without reference to which they 
cannot be understood. The differentia of economic goods is, that they 
can be measured in terms of wealth, or of money as representing wealth ; 
which, again, can be valued only in relation to them. Hence value (in 
exchange) depends on worth, or value that is independent of exchange. 
Accordingly we must proceed to re-estimate the worth of economic goods 
by reference to a higher than the economic standard.]| F. Harrison. 
‘ Positivists and Dr. Coit.’ [Reply to article in previous number.] J. A. 
Hobson. ‘The Ethics of Internationalism.’ [The conception of a real 
republic, by which is meant an effective democracy, is essential to the 
achievement of peaceable relations between the nations of the world... . 
If only we get republics of that order, and not till then, shall we be able 
securely and effectively to achieve this great condition of a society of 
nations animated by the true spirit of humanity.”] D. S. Muzzey. 
‘Medieval Morals.’ [A brief analysis of the import of the dominance of 
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the papal-imperial idea of unity, of the feudal system, of economic theory, 
and philosophic methods,” in regard to the ‘customs and usages of 
social life sanctioned by the conscience of the community”.] F. T. 
Carlton. ‘Humanitarianism, Past and Present.’ [A sketch of the 
causes and significance of humanitarian movements in the United 
States.] IW. Macmillan. ‘Bacon’s Moral Teaching.’ [It anticipates 
the altruistic teaching of later English moralists: deserves more care- 
ful study than it generally receives in the history of English moral 
philosophy.] J. W. Howerth. ‘War and Social Economy.’ [War 
may be truly considered as waste. Social economy demands that the 
revenue hitherto expended upon it should be directed to education, 
industry, etc.] W. E. Lishman. ‘ Reflections on Kidd’s “ Principles 
of Western Civilization ”’.’ independent and impartial review of 
the arguments presented, with the purpose of discovering how far they 
are adequate to support the author’s theory, and therefore how far the 
theory itself is to be relied upon.”] ‘The Social and Ethical Value of 
the Family System in Japan.’ Book Reviews. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Society FOR PsycuicaAL ResEaRcH. Part liii. 
Vol. xx., October, 1906. Price 10s. net. Contains an elaborate account 
of a series of automatic writings by Mrs. A. W. Verrall, which she ob- 
tained during the years 1901-4. The first part gives a general account of 
the character of the script, its form, style, the languages employed (mostly 
Latin, Greek and English—usnally in prose, but occasionally interspersed 
with verse), drawings, signatures, quotations, ete. It also deals with the 
matter of the script so far as that has proved either wholly meaningless 
or unverifiable. The second part deals with the various kinds of verifi- 
able matter that appear in the script, so especially its connexion with 
dreams; traces of telepathic influence ; evidence of supernormal know- 
ledge of events lying beyond the writer’s ken ; and above all, there is 
a very full account of ‘ cross-correspondences’ between the writer’s script 
and that of other automatic writers, and the apparent influence of various 
‘controls’. Finally, there is an Appendix, giving long extracts from the 
script, and reproductions of various drawings, signatures, etc., as also a 
variety of other information necessary to the understanding of the script. 
Whilst it can hardly be said that any single case, by itself, is very strong, 
the cumulative evidence for telepathic intluence and cross-correspondence 
is not inconsiderable. But it is well to bear in mind how much inter- 
pretation has been needed in many cases to extract any evidential value 
from the script at all. Indeed, in the very first lines of the opening 
chapter, Mrs. Verrall confesses: ‘The confusion and obscurity in the 
writing itself [is] so great, that if I were to reproduce the whole script as 
it stands, even a very full commentary would fail to make it intelligible’ ; 
and again: ‘ Much of the information, which I believe to be contained in 
the script, is only to be obtained by piecing together sentences occurring 
in different bits of writing often separated from one another by consider- 
able intervals of time ’. 


Revue <Aott, 1906. V. Ermoni. ‘Necessity of 
Metaphysics.’ [Philosophy in its highest sense and metaphysics are, 
strictly speaking, two synonymous terms.” “The metaphysics of the 
ancients are causalist and substantialist, while the metaphysics of the 
new school are anti-causalist and anti-substantialist.”] A. Mansion. 
‘Induction in Albertus Magnus.’ [“In the schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century the word induction bears no precise sense; the only idea found 
in all their researches is that induction is a knowledge based upon parti- 
cular facts.”] Clement Besse. ‘ Letter from France: The Death-agony 
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of Morality.’ S$. Deploige. ‘The Conflict of Morality and Sociology, 
article Iv.’ [An exposition of the views of M. Durkheim. This and 
the preceding article are complementary, showing the new view of 
morality as a natural science, and the new art of morality now dominant 
in the schools of France.] 


REVUE DE PHILOsorHIE. ler Septembre, 1906. E. Mallet. ‘The 
Philosophy of Action.’ [A teleological view of reality, as addressing 


itself not to intellect alone but to the whole soul: the word ‘ pragmatism ” 


is deprecated as seeming to ban intellectualism altogether.] EE. Baudin. 
‘Newman’s Philosophy of Faith.’ [That Newman confounds faith with 
the pictorial realisation of faith in the mind of a fervent believer.] F. 
Mentre. ‘The Philosophy of the Sciences according to Cournot.’ [That 
the only philosophy is metaphysics; thaf metaphysics are barren away 
from physics and mathematics ; that, unlike the sciences, metaphysics 
do not grow by achieved results, but every metaphysician has to begin 
all over again for himself.] Three thoughtful articles.—ler Octobre, 
1906. Paul Gaultier. ‘Art Criticisms.’ [There is such a thing as a 
criticism of beauty, equally removed from dogmatism and impres- 
sionism.”] N. Vaschide and R. Meunier. ‘Memory of Dreams and 
Memory in Dreams.’ [Experimental proofs that no sleep is dreamless, 
that dreams are revivals of former sensible experiences, that no sensible 
experience is ever entirely forgotten.] E. Baudin. ‘Newman’s Phil- 
osophy of Faith.’ [Fourth and last article. “The great error of New- 
man was his believing that he could dispense with philosophy to study 
faith.” ‘We must go beyond Newman, and consent to restore to reason 
all her function in the examination of the credo ;” “ Newman will remain 
unhappily a psychologist of genius who has never found his philosophy ”, | 
E. Peillaube. ‘An Article of M. E. Le Roy, Scholasticism and Modern 
Philosophy.’ [Should be read by all who are interested in scholasticism. ] 
—ler Novembre, 1906. J. Gardair. ‘Our Knowledge of God.’ [A reply 
to M. Sertillanges: this protracted controversy deals with the inquiry of 
St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, i., 30, what names are predicable of God 
and how: whether such predication expresses reality or is a mere sub- 
jective postulate of a reality beyond us.] G. Guentin. ‘Free Will.’ [The 
fact that a principle of conduct, clearly discerned, is not always acted 
upon, shows the need of personal effort to clamp action to principle: in 
the making or omission of this effort free will lies.] H. Dehove. ‘Ex- 
ternal Perception.’ [Hallucinations. } 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER. 31¢€ annce. 
No. 9. Septembre, 1906. Paul Gaultier. * Qu’est-ce que Art?’ [Art 
is not mere imitation : being a synthesis of nature and human sensibility, 
it has for its aim the creation of Beauty. Beauty is, in its essence, the 
esthetic emotion as rendered objective. -These two leading ideas are 
fully and in a very interesting way developed in this paper, which affords 
also a valuable criticism of adverse theories, and discusses many 
important questions concerning the fine arts.] F. Le Dantec. ‘Les 
Objections au Monisme (2¢ et dernier article).’ [A reply to some 
criticisms directed against his conception of monism, especially in French 
Reviews and in M. Vignon’s little book. The author reasserts, but 
without any real demonstration, his doctrine of consciousness as mere 
epi-phenomenon, and his conception of monism which he holds to be 
unobjectionable when defined in the following formula (recurring 
throughout the article like a refrain): “ Nothing that is knowable to a 
man happens without the modification of something that can be 
measured”.] R. de la Grasserie. ‘Les moyens linguistiques de con- 
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densation de la pensée.’ [In the human mind there are, as in the physi- 
cal world, phenomena of condensation and of dilatation or rarefaction. 
Language affords the possibility of observing and measuring them. The 
paper is devoted especially to study how condensation of thought is 
effected through the language and through the style, how it is artificially 
converted into rarefaction, and reciprocally, and ends in showing the 
factors, the effects, the qualities and the intrinsic defects of this con- 
densation.] Analyses et Comptes rendus. 

Revue DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE 14¢ année. No. 5. 
Septembre, 1906. B. Russell. ‘Les paradoxes de la logique.’ [In 
reply to M. Poincaré. To avoid the vicious circle from which the para- 
doxes of the transfinite arise it is necessary to adopt a theory analogous 
to the no-classes theory.] Ch. Dunan. ‘Légitimité dela Métaphysique.’ 
[In reply to M. Belot. Endeavours to prove that there is such a thing 
as Metaphysics and indicates briefly its “ethical value. The author 
defends what he calls an “ idéalisme expérimental,” which should at the 
same time be the true positivism.] Ik. Brunschviecg. ‘Spinoza et ses 
contemporains (Suite et Fin).’| Devoted to Pascal and Spinoza himself. 
Pascal the great source of the * Apulogétique psychologique” in France, 
yet was mainly interested to deny what it maintains: the liberty and 
continuity which joins the natural to the supernatural. For the op- 
position between the universal and the individual Spinoza substitutes the 
essential opposition between the individual and the universe. The 
central problem of his Ethic is the problem of consciousness. The spirit 
of Spinoza’s work still of value.] ‘Ktudes Critiques: L’Idée de Rythme, 
par A. Chide.’ [Appears to be the work of one of the most complete 
anti-intellectualists who ever lived.] Discussions : G. Lechalas, ‘ Logique 
et moralisme.’ G. Dwelshauvers, ‘A propos de lidée de vie.’ Supple- 
ment: ‘La philosophie dans les Universités (1906-7).’ Livres nouveaux. 
Revues et Périodiques. Agrégation de philosophie.—No. 6. Novembre, 
1906. A. Hannequin. ‘ La méthode de Descartes,’ ‘ La philosophie de 
Leibniz et les lois du mouvement.’ [These are unfinished works of the 
late author. Along with others they are to form part of a forthcoming 
collection of his unpublished writings.]| Th, Ruyssen. ‘La guerre et 
le droit.’ [Shows how, and by what transitions, war has associated it- 
self to law of which it was originally the negation, and points out the 
hope we may entertain that some other method better suited to the ends 
of civilisation may replace war.] G., Aillet, ‘La responsibilité ob- 
jective.’ [In objective responsibility the rules of conduct do not depend 
on the individual conscience. Advantages of its study. May be best 
studied in civil responsibility where the preponderance of the objective 
element is assured.] Etude critique. ‘Principes de morale rationelle 
par M. Landry.” Discussions: Hl. Poinearé, ‘A propos de la logistique.’ 
A. Fouillée, ‘A propos de lidée de vie chez Guyau.’ L. Couturat, 
‘Logique et moralisme.’ Tables des matiéres. Livres nouveaux, revues, 
ete. 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLoGIE. Tomev., No. 3. H. Zbinden. ‘Concep- 
tion psychologique du nervosismne.’ [There is no such thing as hysteria or 
neurasthenia ; there are only nervous symptoms. The primary symptoms 
are liability to fatigue, anxiety, emotivity, irritability, exaggerated auto- 
suggestibility. The secondary, dependent on direction of attention, are 
msomnia, dyspepsia, palpitation of the heart, and asthma. The causes 
may be grouped as hereditary; as predisposing (treatment during in- 
fancy, and throughout the adolescent life, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity) ; and as determining. Too much importance among the latter 
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has been attributed to emotion, deception, fatigue, overwork: the de- 
termining cause is always some form of mental suffering (souffrance 
morale). The cure is a mental re-education, based on the auto-suggest- 
ibility of the patient.| M. C. Schuyten. ‘Sur la validité de l’enseigne- 
ment intuitif primaire.’ [It is a widespread belief that an idea is better 
retained if it come by way of sense-presentation than if it come by way 
of reasoning ; and also that it is better retained, the greater the number 
of sense-channels traversed by the presentation. Experiments show, 
however, that numbers auditorily presented are remembered more ac- 
curately than the same numbers appealing to eye and ear simultaneously ; 
also that those ideas of number are the most persistent and useful which 
are presented in as concentrated a manner as possible.] Recueil de faits ; 
documents et discussions. E. Claparede. ‘A propos de la grandeur de 
la lune 4 Vhorizon.’ [Interest, concentration of attention, and contrast 
are the determining factors in the illusion.] T. Jonekheere. ‘Premier 
Congrés d’ Education et de Protection de ’Enfance dans la Famille, Liége, 
18-20 Sept., 1905.’ T. Jonckheere. ‘IVe Conference belge pour 
PAmélioration du Sort de ’Enfance anormale.’ Bibliographie. Notes 
diverses. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHOLoGI£. Bd. xlii., Heft 2und 3. G@. Heymans 
und E. Wiersma. ‘ Beitriige zur speziellen Psychologie auf Grund einer 
Massenuntersuchung, 1.’ [First part of a report upon the returns re- 
ceived from a questionary upon normal mental heredity, sent to some 
3,000 Dutch physicians. The questions covered the topics of movements 
and mode of conduct ; feelings; Sekundédrfunktion (emotivity, attitude 
to novelty, sulkiness, obduracy, change of profession, building of castles 
in the air, etc., etc.) ; intellect ; likes and dislikes ; miscellaneous (absent- 
mindedness, social behaviour, punctuality, liability to laughter, etc., ete.). 
The returns deal with 437 families.] IM. Levy-Suhl. ‘Studien iiber die 
experimentelle Beeinflussung des Vorstellungsverlaufs, 1.’ [The primary 
object of the study is to note the reactions of various classes of insane 
persons to (spoken) verbal stimuli, especially the reactions of those who 
are themselves constantly speaking; and to discover, if possible, the 
reactions that characterise different forms of alienation. In this first 
paper, the author emphasises the necessity of a thorough understanding 
of the preassociative processes (cognition, recognition, apprehension, 
preparation), and discusses more particularly the significance and réle of 
the ‘ constellation’ (in Ziehen’s sense).] O. Veraguth. ‘Die Verlegung 
diaskleral in das menschliche Auge einfallender Lichtreize in den Raum.’ 
A. Prandtl. ‘Eine Nachbilderscheinung.’ [If, especially in the dark, 
we move the eye across a bright object, we see a flash or beam of light 
spring across the space about the object. The beam, if carefully ob- 
served, will appear always to travel towards the objective light, in the 
opposite direction to that of the movement of the line of fixation. The 
author explains it, not as an illusion of judgment, but in terms of the 
tailing-off of the positive after-images in the moving eye.] Besprech- 
ungen. Literaturbericht.—Bd. xlii, Heft 4 und 5. A. Pick. ‘ Riick- 
wirkung sprachlicher Perseveration auf den Assoziationsvorgang.’ [The 
suggestive influence of motor attitude and expression upon the course of 
ideas is well known (Braid’s hypnotic experiments, Wernicke’s motor 
psychoses, observations of actors and children). The writer reports the 
cases of two epileptic patients, which show clearly the persistent effect 
of verbal expression upon the process of association. A name given to 
an object ‘sticks’ in the mind of the patient who, becoming rapidly 
fatigued, is passively dominated by the persistent idea. Fatigue brings 
about a functional weakening of the primary association, and so allows 
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the secondary association to gain the upper hand.] G. Heymans und 
E. Wiersma. ‘Beitriige zur speziellen Psychologie auf Grund einer 
Massenuntersuchung.’ [Conclusion of report and summary of results. 
(1) The inheritance of mental attributes is beyond question. Out of 630 
comparisons based on the study of 105 mental attributes, only 15, or 2°4 
per cent., fail to confirm this thesis. (2) Inheritance through the same 
sex is very much more frequent than crossed inheritance. (3) Direct 
paternal and direct maternal inheritance show a similar preponderance. ] 
D. Katz. ‘Experimentelle Beitriige zur Psychologie des Vergleichs im 
Gebiete des Zeitsinns.—1.’ [First part of an experimental inquiry which 
aims to answer the questions : What influence upon comparison has the 
variation of the interval separating the two times to be compared ? and 
What influence upon comparison has a frequent repetition of the standard 
time? On the basis of preliminary experiments, the author divides per- 
ceptual times into three groups : times up to about 550 o, times between 
550 and 650 ¢, and times from 650 to a varying limit of 2,900 to 5,600 o. 
He works with standard times of 300 o (first group), 600 @ (second), 
and 1,200, 1,800 and 3,600 o (third). The intervals between times were 
1:8 sec. optimal pause), 0 sec., O9 sec., and 144, 54, 108 sec.] 
Literaturbericht. W. Stern. ‘ Kindespsychologie: Piidagogik: dritter 
Sammelbericht.’ 


Arcuiv FUR SyYsTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Neue Folge. Bd. xii. 
Heft 3, 24th August, 1906. Emil Bullaty. ‘ Erkenntnistheorie und 
Psychologie,’ 1. (Schluss). [Concludes the criticism of Formalism and 
Psychologism. These do not directly deal with knowledge, only with 
its presuppositions. Author endeavours to penetrate the essential nature 
of knowledge and consciousness and to prove an immediate contact 
between consciousness and the world of phenomena. ‘The phenomena 
and the facts of consciousness testify to a transcendent world. The 
result of the inquiry consists in the most complete separation of ex- 
perience and knowledge, which results from considering each without 
prejudice or presupposition. In them are revealed two separate principles 
aiming at distinguishing the phenomena from the facts of our conscious- 
ness.| O, L. Umfrid, ‘Karl Christian Planck und der Zeitgeist.’ 
[A defence of Planck against what the author conceives to be present-day 
misconception, especially that of Planck’s own son. Planck’s Philosophy 
of Nature and of Morals a veritable doctrine of salvation properly under- 
stood. The author’s admiration expressed in terms not free from ex- 
travagance. Seems to regard the most adorable trinity as composed of 
Christ, Goethe and Planck.] Stefan Sterling. ‘ Biogenetisches Gesetz 
in der Psychologie.’ [Discusses how far the law of Phylo-Ontogeny is 
applicable in Psychology.] J. F. Thoene. ‘Die Welt und die Kate- 
gorien des Denkens.’ [To prove the Substantiality of Space and a 
creation from it by God. The conception of Force cannot stand in- 
vestigation. Matter is simply realised space, in its ultimate nature 
quantitative not qualitative. The world not too complicated but too 
simple to understand.] D, Draghicesco, ‘De limpossibilite de la 
sociologie objective.’ |An interesting criticism of M. Durkheim and his 
school. The science of society must be a species of social psychology. ] 
Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen Philo- 
sophie. Zeitschriften. Eingegangene Biicher. Zweites Preisaussch- 
reiben der Kant-Gesellschatft. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozIoLoGiE. Jahrgang xxx., Heft 3, September, 1906. Georg Wernick. 
‘Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke,’ 11. Artikel. [In perception of the real there 
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are no factors lying outside the perception itself. The process by which 
we hold any content to be real consists in placing it in relation to such 
contents as are already recognised as real.] Max Frischeisen-Kohler, 
‘Die Lehre von der Subjektivitiit der Sinnesqualitiiten und ihre Gegner.’ 
{This question has been so energetically debated of late that an examina- 
tion of the grounds for and against the alleged subjectivity appears very 
necessary. The object of this sketch is to give an account of the ar- 
guments on both sides without itself attempting to decide on their 
merits.]| Besprechungen. Selbstanzeige. Philosophische und sozio- 
logische Zeitschriften. Bibliographie. 


ZeirscHRieT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE Kritix. Bd. 
exxviii., Heft 2. R. Reimann. ‘ Einige Gedanken iiber die Organisa- 
tion des Ideenreichs, mit kurzem Hinblick auf die platonisch-aristote- 
lische Idee.’ [An attempt to combine what was common to the teaching 
of Plato and Aristotle with the principles of modern theistic spiritualism. 
The writer divides Ideas into personal and impersonal. To the former 
belong God and the human soul; to the latter, space and time, the forces 
of nature, the class-divisions of biology, scientific conceptions, artistic 
ideals, and the great guiding ends of action. The soul of man, being an 
idea, has a capacity for a priori knowledge, and, like the impersonal 
ideas, can exist without a material embodiment.] Bernhard Witties. 
‘Das Wirkungsprinzip der Reclame.’ [How is it that puffing advertise- 
ments are so successful in winning purchasers although the public in 
general see through and despise them? Because the understanding, like 
the senses, has a passive side of which the advertisement takes possession 
and thereby actuates the will.] Heinrich Pudor. ‘Von dem iis- 
thetischen Formen der Raumanschauung.’ [A cube standing on a 
horizontal surface, and an upright square drawn on paper give the im- 
pression of greater height than breadth. Lipps explains this by the 
association of vertical lines with a greater muscular effort. But, accord- 
ing to Pudor, only the upper side of a square looks shorter than the 
verticals ; when it is removed the three remaining sides are seen to be 
equal. In fact the eye has a rooted objection to parallel straight lines, 
negating as they do the completion and perfection which it desiderates. 
Hence the sides of squares, cubes and cylinders are persistently seen as 
inclined towards one another, thus giving rise to an exaggerated estimate 
of their vertical as compared with their horizontal dimensions. And 
for this reason the horizontal lines in architecture demand additional 
emphasis in order that they may not fail to produce their proper effect.] 
Albert Bastian. ‘Quellen und Wirkungen von Jacob Béhme’s Gottes- 
begriff.’ [Boéhme derived his natural philosophy directly from Paracelsus, 
his mystical pantheism indirectly from Eckehart and Nicolaus of Cusa.] 
Rezensionem, etc. 
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THE Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Association was 
held on 2nd June last in University College, London. The 
Editor was empowered to enlarge numbers of the Review 
when occasion demanded. It was resolved that the general 
meeting next year be in Oxford in May or June. The fol- 
lowing is the full list of the officers and members of the 
Association :— 


OFFICERS. 


President—Dr. EDWARD CAIRD. 

Vice-Presidents—Prors. B. BOSANQUET, T. CASE, A. S. PRINGLE- 
PATTISON, C. READ, W. R. SORLEY, J. SULLY and J. WARD, 
Drs. S. H. HODGSON and H. RASHDALL. 

Editor—Pror. G. F. STOUT. 

Treasurer—Dnr. C. 8S. SCHILLER. 

Secretary—Mr. H. STURT. 

Guarantors—MeEssrs. A. J. BALFOUR and R. B. HALDANE, Dr. H. 
WILDE and Mrs. HENRY SIDGWICK. 


MEMBERS. 


Apam (J.), Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

ALEXANDER (Prof. §.), The University, Manchester. 

Auton (K. H.), Trinity College. Dublin. 

Baiture (Prof. J. B.), The University, Aberdeen. 

Barn (Mrs.), Ferryhill Lodge, Aberdeen. Hon. Member. 

Batrour (Rt. Hon. A. J.), Whittingehame, Prestonkirk, N.B. 

Batu (S.), St. John’s House, St. Giles, Oxford. 

Barker (H.), Cairnmuir Rd., Corstorphine, Midlothian. 
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BeneEcke C.), 182 Denmark Hill, S.E. 
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